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For Koreans, as for all people, having the right phrase for the right occasion is the hallmark of 
politeness. Insa (in Hangeul it’s written °14}) literally means people business, and might loosely be 
described as the art of greeting and talking casually to people in the proper way. In this first unit of the 


course, we learn a few basic Insa. 


1 Basic Insa 


Hello. I’m... 


When we extend a 
friendly greeting to people 
we usually say: 
An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 
(How are you?) 

The standard reply is to 
give a positive answer, ie ne 
(yes), and ask the same 
question: Ne, 
an-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 
(Good, how are you?) 

Note that 
an-nyeong-ha- means to 
be at peace. Thus, the literal 
translation of the exchange 
would be: Are you at peace? 
and Yes, and are you at 
peace? 

To introduce ourselves, 
we say our name and then 
either -ye-yo or -i-e-yo 


yan 

Cre op] 2? FFAez] AAaML. w 
An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 
Ka-il-li wo-keo-ye-yo. 


Ve 


Ul, Cra se 2? DALAM. 
Ne, an-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 
Kim-sang-u-ye-yo. 
a“ J 
YU], CFS SHA? & WoO] oj a. 
z Ne, an-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 
Jon me-i-seun-i-e-yo. 


Che SP? O} 41S O]o] @ 
An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 
I-seon-yeong-i-e-yo. 


(I’m..., it’s ... etc). We use -ye-yo if our name ends in a vowel sound, and -i-e-yo if it ends ina 
consonant sound. Note that we are talking about sounds not spelling. See how people in the picture 


identify themselves. 


As you would expect, your name may have to be modified, slightly or dramatically, according to the 
Korean sound system. This modification may have an impact on the choice between -ye-yo and 
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-i-e-yo. Here are some notes. First, with names that end in an r sound, eg Barber, Miller, Taylor, etc, 
Koreans don’t pronounce the final r. These names are then seen to end in a vowel sound within the 
Korean sound system. This is why Kylie Walker in the picture chooses -ye-yo and says: Ka-il-li 
wo-keo-ye-yo (not Ka-il-1i wo-keor-i-e-yo). 

What happens if your name ends in an / sound? You will use -i-e-yo since your name ends in a 
consonant, but the final / sound in your name will be changed to r. Suppose your name is Debbie Bell. 
You will then introduce yourself in Korean: De-bi ber-i-e-yo (not De-bi bel-i-e-yo). 

When reading foreign names that end in a consonant sound such as p, b, t, d, k and g (linguists call 
them non-nasal stops), Koreans generally add a schwa-like vowel sound, represented here as eu, to the 
final consonant. Names such as Hart and Hind will be pronounced as Ha-teu and Ha-in-deu in 
Korean, which of course means that they are to be treated as names ending in a vowel. Thus, we say: 
Ha-teu-ye-yo and Ha-in-deu-ye-yo (not Hat-i-e-yo for instance). 

The same goes for names ending in s, f, th and their voiced counterparts (linguists call all these 
fricative sounds). If your name is Harris, you will say: Hae-ri-seu-ye-yo. 

With names such as Bush, Dash and George (the final consonant of each is called a palato-alveolar 
sound), Koreans add the vowel i at the end. Thus if your name is George, you will say: Jo-ji-ye-yo. 

Ask your instructor, if your name is outside these notes. 


Pleased to meet you. 


When we meet people for the 
first time, we can also say: 
Ban-gap-sseum-ni-da (Pleased 
to meet you). The literal meaning is 
I’m pleased. Here the reason why 
you are pleased (ie to meet you) is 


implied. | PF, = u,weeut. 
The usual reply would be to say WESUCTH. Ne ee a 
ne (yes) and echo the expression: Eaerg eRe Cnt say 


Ne, ban-gap-sseum-ni-da | j Ua yee \ A 


(Pleased to meet you, too), which 
means Yes, and I’m pleased too. 


Welcome. Come in. 


You’re now visiting a Korean > HN} 


ors ofA] 2? 
An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 


|" oneal. = 
family. || Eo-seo o-se-yo. - 


Upon arrival, you’ll be greeted by F sojoale. \ 
the family with an expression such irl Saber cop 
as: Eo-seo o-se-yo (Welcome). 
Here the literal meaning is Come 
(in) quickly. This may sound pushy, 
but it is an indication that your host 
and hostess are so happy to see you 
that they want you to come in 
without delay. 

Another common welcome is: 
Deur-eo-o-se-yo (Come in). 
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Good-bye. See you again. 


When someone is leaving, 
we say: An-nyeong-hi 
ga-se-yo (Good-bye: 
literally, Please go in peace). 

But if it is we who are 
leaving, we say: 
An-nyeong-hi gye-se-yo 
(Good-bye: literally, Please 
stay in peace) to whoever is 
staying behind. 

We can of course add: Tto 
man-na-yo (See you again: 
literally, We meet again). 


Sorry I’m late. 


For minor indiscretions, we 
usually say: 
Mi-an-ham-ni-da (/’m sorry: 
literally, J’m upsetting things). 

To respond, we say: 
Gwaen-chan-a-yo (It’s OK). 

To show our appreciation, 
we say: Gam-sa-ham-ni-da 
or Go-map-sseum-ni-da 
(Thank you: literally, ’m 
grateful). The two expressions 
are interchangeable. 

It might be useful at this 
stage to know how to apologise 
to your teacher for being 
moderately late to Korean 
language class. This is not to 
encourage you to be late! But 
if you happen to be late, say: 
Neu j-e0-seo 
mi-an-ham-ni-da (Sorry I’m 
late). Here, Neuj- means 
being late, and -eo-seo 
because. 


ergo] AAS. : 
An-nyeong-hi anit EM 


gye-se-yo. 


\ nit 


U], OSs] FAIS. 
re Pte. 

Ne, an-nyeong-hi 
ga-se-yo. 

Tto man-na-yo. 


a 
(4 


Ona Spa] 2? SOV] u] or stL] ch. 
An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 
= Neu j-e0-seo mi-an-ham-ni-da. 
||) \ - Winn . 
WAoR. goaj2. WF Warstuich. 
Gwaen-chan-a-yo. Gam-sa-ham-ni-da. 
Anj-eu-se-yo. 


=) 


a 
FOOTY 
ye umm 


In the picture, upon the student’s apology, the friendly Korean teacher says It’s OK, and offers a seat 
by saying: Anj-eu-se-yo (Jake a seat). The student then says Thank you. 

It is part of Western etiquette to acknowledge even minor services, such as the dispensing of tickets 
or even the giving back of change, with a brief Thank you or equivalent. By contrast in Korea, 
expressions of this type are not used as often. They are usually reserved for acts of individual 
thoughtfulness, rather than actions performed as part of one’s job. 
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2 Romanisation 


As you probably already know, Korean is written in its own very simple, and ingenious, phonetic 
script called Hangeul. However, as a transitory means, Korean expressions in the first lesson have been 
written in the English alphabet. 

The process of writing Hangeul in the Roman alphabet is known as romanisation. There are a few 
romanisation systems available, but the one that we follow here is “The Revised Romanization of 
Korean’, or RRK, developed in 2000 by the National Academy of the Korean Language in the Republic 
of Korea. Currently, many street signs in Korea are given not just in Hangeul but also in the Roman 
Alphabet, and it is the RRK that is predominantly adopted here. 

However, you should not take romanisation to be the same as spelling in English. This is because the 
way words are spelt in English does not reflect the way they are actually pronounced. For example, the 
ain arm, dare, dame and dam is pronounced differently in each case. Romanisation is a convention 
whereby we standardise pronunciation by assigning constant values to each letter. Within RRK, as we 
explain below in more detail, the letter a is consistently used to represent the English a sound as in arm; 
it is not used for any other sounds which the letter a may represent in English. 

Another warning is that, while Hangeul renders the sounds of Korean in a remarkably accurate way, 
no script can ever fully describe the actual sounds of any given language. For instance, the Hangeul 
letter © is pronounced as d when it occurs between two voiced sounds, and as t elsewhere. RRK 
romanises the € letter as d when it is followed by a vowel, and t when it is followed by another 
consonant or when it forms the final sound of a word. This works well, except when the © letter occurs 
sentence-initially and is followed by a vowel. This is a situation where the T letter is romanised as d 
but is pronounced as ¢. Thus, when you say: Ban-gap-sseum-ni-da, you should pronounce the 
underlined d as d, but when you say: Deur-e0-0-se-yo, you should pronounce the underlined d as f. 


3  RRK and pronunciation 


Generally speaking, the sounds of Korean will be familiar to the English speaker, and thus 
pronunciation should not be a serious problem. We shall look at pronunciation more closely in 
subsequent lessons, however please note the following points. 


Notes for Consonants 


In the list below all the Korean consonants are given in Korean alphabetical order. 

All the consonants appearing in RRK are basically the same as in English. 

A doubled consonant, that is, pp, tt, ss, jj or kk, indicates tensed pronunciation. In English 
tensed consonants do not constitute separate sound categories for distinguishing between words, but 
tensed consonants do exist. For example, the p, t and k sounds in s clusters are tensed consonants — such 
as spot, stop and sky. Ask your instructor, if you are not clear what tensed pronunciation entails. 

By convention, s and ss in RRK shall be pronounced respectively as sh and ‘tensed’ sh (ie sh with a 
stronger hiss) if they are followed by i or y. Thus, when you read si, for instance, you should not read 
it in the same way of naming the English letter c but as she. 

As briefly mentioned above, b, d, g and j are pronounced the same as in English, except when they 
occur sentence-initially. In this case they are pronounced as p, t, k and ch, respectively. 

Also, note that Korean r is a ‘flap’ r. Although replacing r with English r does not bring about a 
meaning change, you should know r is produced by a single, quick flap of the tongue against the 
alveolar ridge — the inward projection of the gums between the upper teeth and the hard palate. Ask 
your instructor for a demonstration. 
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Consonants Vowels 
g a as in part 
kk asin sky ae as in cable 
A ya as in yard 
d yae as in yabby 
‘ eo as in pot 
tt  asinstop : 
e as in pet 
rfl yeo as in yonder 
a ye as in yet 
b fe) as in port 
PP as in spot wa as in wonder 
s wae as in wag 
ss oe as in wet 
ng asin sing xo as in your 
j _ u as in do 
ie wo as in wobble 
= WE as in wet 
wi as in weeds 
. yu as in few 
t eu as in urn 
Pp ui Say Ernie without the n (and without moving the lips) 
h i as in feet 


Notes for Vowels 


In the list above all the Korean vowels are given with approximate Australian English equivalents. 
We suggest you treat the equivalents as a preliminary guide only. In order to develop accurate 
pronunciation, pay close attention to your instructor and to the language tapes or CDs that accompany 
this course. The list is in Korean alphabetical order. 

There are a total of twenty-one different vowel symbols in Hangeul. But note that, in the spoken 
language, only eight vowel sounds occur. Some of these eight vowel sounds combine with either w or y 
(the semi-vowels) to form composite sounds. 

Note also that the distinction between oe and we is not obvious in standard spoken Korean. 


Some people find it easier to relate to 
vowels if they know the approximate 
point of articulation in the mouth. Next is 
a common figure used by linguists and 
language teachers to demonstrate this. It 
is a cutaway side view of the mouth. The 
marked zones indicate the relative 
positions of the highest point of the 
tongue when a speaker is properly 
pronouncing the single Korean vowels 
indicated. For example, when you 
pronounce i, it is a high, front vowel — 
the point at which articulation occurs is 
high up and in the front of the mouth. On ’ : 
the other hand, u is a high, back vowel. Note that u and o are pronounced with the lips rounded 
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More Notes 


The dash symbol, ‘-’, in the romanisation stands for what we loosely call syllable boundary within 
an independent expression. (Strictly speaking, this is not part of RRK conventions. In RRK the usage of 
the dash symbol is somewhat arbitrary. It can be inserted, for example, where there is the possibility of 
confusion in pronunciation.) Broadly stated, the rhythmic structure of a Korean sentence is such that 
you can take one syllable to have one beat. Thus, when you practise reading, eg 
An-nyeong-ha-se-yo?, it might be an idea to clap five times while saying the whole sentence. 

Koreans use punctuation marks, such as ‘,’, ‘.’, and ‘?’, in very much the same way as you do in 
English. They also use a space as you do in English after an independent expression, eg a word. All 
these are reflected in the Romanisation system. (Note that suffixes or particles such as case markers are 
all attached to the stem or the noun concerned in Korean, that is, no space is given between the stem and 
suffixes and between the noun and particles. We will study this part of grammar in more detail later in 
the course.) 


4 More expressions 


Here are some more Insa expressions and some classroom instructions you may hear your instructor 
using. They’re not intended for you to learn by heart in this unit (some of them we study more closely 
in Unit 7), but their use can help to give a more Korean ‘feel’ to classroom procedure. 


Hope to see you again. 


Tto bwoep-gess-sseum-ni-da. 


41 Bol] You’re welcome. Cheon-man-e-yo. 
UY] ./o4] Yes. NeJ/Ye. 

O}L] No. A-ni-yo. 

AIAN] . Teacher, ... Seon-saeng-nim... 
... (Your Name) + 7] Mr/Ms ... w +tssi 


A SoA. 


Listen closely. 


Jal deur-eu-se-yo. 


THe} SHA] &. Repeat. Tta-ra ha-se-yo. 
QoOAle. Read. Ilg-eu-se-yo. 

ZA) @.. Write (it). Sseu-se-yo. 

Ale Qo] 2? Any questions? Jil-mun iss-eo-yo? 
OFA] AO] 2? Do you get it? A-si-gess-eo-yo? 


U], SRO. 


oe, FBSA. 


Yes, I get it. 


No, I don’t get it. 


Ne, al-gess-eo-yo. 


A-ni-yo, jal mo-reu-gess-eo-yo. 


on BAIS. Try (it). Hae bo-se-yo. 

C+ Zo] All together ... Da gach-i... 

THA] er a) Once again .., Once more... Da-si han beon... 

Bt oO] S& Well done! Jal ha-syeoss-eo-yo. 
ALAS] (Please speak) slowly. Cheon-cheon-hi ... 
DOW Woe I’ve forgotten. I j-e0-beo-ryeoss-eo-yo. 
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HANGEUL — THE KOREAN ALPHABET 


When you finish studying the next two units you should know how to 
read and write words using Hangeul — slowly at first, but getting faster 
and more accurate all the time. Meanwhile, as you go through this unit, 
always remember that Hangeul is a highly consistent, phonetic script, and 
that most people find it easy to learn and interesting to use. 


1 Hangeul: Introduction 7 kL} GHANA] 


One of the most exciting and important events in modern Korean (Ga-na) 
history was the 1988 Seoul Olympics. FEO] OELEG 
UYANA | 
When the 150 countries in the 1988 Seoul Olympics marched : 
into the Olympic Stadium for the opening ceremony, they did so in (Ga-i-a-na) 


alphabetical order — Korean alphabetical order. Look at the = 
examples of countries’ names written in Hangeul and see if you can = H] of THE GAMBIA I 
read them using the guide below. (Gambia) 


7 ay uk i a LO] A] Z] OF NIGERIA J 
L n ° [],ng 

i e m (Na-i-ji-ri-a) 
= b, p A J 

2 by — ie =U OF ROMANIA J 
ees. e ca: By [e) 

Zz ie = + (Ru-ma-ni-a) 
i Zl i 2}! BRAZIL I 
q ae Cc d, t 

2 h (Beu-ra-Jjil) 


Note that when written at the beginning of a 2 AED] Az] OF AUSTRALIA ; 


syllable, © is a ‘dummy’ — it has no phonetic 6 t 1-14 
value at all. When written at the end of a syllable, (Ose See ne a) 


however, it is pronounced ‘ng’. 7} UFC CANADA i 


(Kae-na-da) 


E} 2) FE THAILAND 


= = CHINESE HONG KONG] (Ta-il-laen-deu) 


(Hong-kong) 
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Looking at these examples can tell us a lot about the way Hangeul is written. Firstly, notice how it is 
written in syllables, not in single, individually-spaced letters as in English. For example, if we were to 
write Chinese Hong Kong according to the individually-spaced letter style of the English alphabet, it 
would look like: G 1- O 4-1 © (Hong Kong), whereas in the Hangeul system it is actually 
written: <==. On the other hand, if we were to write Hong Kong in Hangeul letters but according to 
the conventions of written English, it would look like this: H 7 ; 

ng ng 

The shaping of Hangeul was influenced by culture as well as linguistics. Hangeul was originally 
devised to complement the use of Chinese characters, and in Chinese a single character represented a 
single syllable. So the Hangeul characters were not written in their individual spaces, but were grouped 
in syllables. If you want to know more about this, read the Cultural Notes on Page 13. 

Secondly, each Hangeul syllable consists of a vowel with optional surrounding consonants. Look 
again at the example of Hong Kong. Both syllables have a central vowel, with front and rear 
consonants. 


Front Consonant | Vowel | Rear Consonant 
Ist Syllable H fe) ng 
2nd Syllable K fe) ng 


In this case, both front and rear consonants are present, but this is not always the case. For example, 
the Korean word for child is a—i. Although it has only two letters, both are vowels, and so the word is 
written in two syllables. 


Front Consonant | Vowel | Rear Consonant 
Ist Syllable - a - 
2nd Syllable - i - 


Thirdly, note from the examples at the beginning of this unit that where there is no initial consonant, 
the letter © indicates this. For example, look at the examples of Guyana and Nigeria. 


7k O] OF UL} L# O] A] ZI Of 
Ga- i- a- na Na- i- ji- ri- a 


The reason for this is again related to the fact that Hangeul is written in syllables. If a syllable has no 
initial consonant then we indicate that by inserting an initial zero consonant. Thus when we write the 
Korean word for child (a—i) it comes out as: O}O] , 

If you are not clear at this stage on the terminology consonant, vowel, and syllable, it might be wise 
to stop and consult a suitable reference book. 

Yet another characteristic of Hangeul almost too obvious to be worth pointing out is that it 
transcribes the Korean language, and so when it transcribes foreign sounds it transcribes them as the 
Korean ear hears them. Thus in the examples above, some vowel sounds might appear different from 
those that the native English speaker might expect. 

One particular point of difference is that the Korean language doesn’t have many clusters of 
consonants. Thus, in a foreign-language transcriptions, clusters of consonants are made to look and 
sound ‘less foreign’ by inserting the vowel eu between consonants. In this process st- becomes 
seu-t-, and str- becomes seu—teu-r- and so on. Note, for example, how Australia is written in 
Hangeul. 


go A = a a =z of 
O- seu- teu- re- il- li- a 
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2 Writing Hangeul 
The vowels 


For most people the easiest way to learn Hangeul is through practice in writing while reading aloud. 
It might be helpful to use a squared paper — such as graph paper. 

The table below shows the prescribed stroke order for writing all the Hangeul vowels, listed in 
Korean alphabetical order. Check the romanisation pronunciation given in Unit 1 (see Page 6). 


a u oe 


H Ji. yo ] v JL 
ees Tek 


es a 2 i U 


yee LI | t] FW | a wi-lrl*l dl 


j [ald Awe 


ost eee i 
K< 
mw 
= 
—~ || —- 
9 


| vl ~[* [aid 


He wae | ss 


ParsCiraee me oe 
be 


Note the following points on pronunciation. 

1. H(ae)and 1 (e): the distinction between and 1] is being lost in standard spoken Korean. 

2. H(yae)and 4I (ye): the distinction between H and 4 is likewise being lost in standard spoken 
Korean. 

3. 2H (wae), 2] (oe) and HI (we): as a result of loss of distinction between H and 1l, standard 
spoken Korean does not normally distinguish between +}, 2] and +]. We have learnt already (see 
Page 6) that the distinction between +] (oe) and +] (we) does not obtain in standard spoken 
Korean. 

4. —] (ui) can be pronounced ui, i or e, depending on context. We’ll learn more about this in a 
later unit. 
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The consonants 


The nineteen consonants are shown below with their stroke order. 


“o ‘@® [= | 

7 kk 7 7 

L 6 Le] 

E& d,t _ iS 

jan tt ~ C E " 

2ri}/7/2{e2 

uO m 1 nN oO 

BH bp | nf] 

“1 £ ] i] H H 
H Hl HH HH 

Note that ~*~, ** and * can 


also be writtenas ~, *% and ~.In 


this case their 


prescribed stroke order 


will be as follows. 


Writing Hangeul in syllables 


m wu 4 Woe > 


FI 


Olt 


WH ON 


Nw 


jj 
ch 


EX 
pja lw | mw 
cm 

en ae 
Scarves 
VW | BK 

yo See hae |) ae 
Le | 

= [=e] 

we oO ay) 06 | CSE 
ee) eee 
rae 
EAEREAES 
EARS 


Each Hangeul vowel letter consists of a basic long vertical or horizontal stroke, from which other 
shorter strokes are drawn. On the basis of their shapes, we can group all the Hangeul vowel letters into 
three groups as follows. 


vertical 


horizontal 


mixed 


- TT A OTP 


Sy: lh ae al, SS 


q] 


The grouping is important 
because when consonant and 
vowel letters are placed together 
to form a Hangeul syllable, their 
proportions within the writing 
square vary according to the 
shape of the vowel. The basic 
principle is this: a Hangeul 
syllable always begins with a 
consonant letter. When the vowel 
in the given syllable is vertical, 


it is written to the right of the syllable-initial consonant, and when it is horizontal, it is written below the 
consonant. If the vowel is a mixed one, it is written in such a way as to fit under and to the right of the 
consonant. It is important to observe this principle, otherwise your writing could appear very unnatural 


and difficult to read. Let us look at some examples. 
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Vertical Vowel 


Further Examples: 


si ha se 


Example: a-(i) = child o} | of Ay] 


Horizontal Vowel 


Further Examples: 


iste sea ee @ £ eo 
-(seu-teu-re-il-li-a | — 
= Australia —— yo tto eu 


Mixed Vowel 


Further Examples: 


Example: Gwa-(il) = fruits a | A 2] ay 
| wo 


ul swae 


oF] 


ye 


c 40 


=] 


dwi 


x 


seo 


ryo 


By 


mwoO 


Z ol 


Al 


gwe 


A Hangeul syllable can have up to two consonants after the vowel. The position for the syllable-final 
consonant(s) is the lower portion of the writing-square, below the combination of the syllable-initial 
consonant and the vowel. Here are some examples. 


Vertical with a Final Consonant 


| ol Example: Han-(geu1) 
p et 


Further Examples: 


Horizontal with a Final Consonant 


name 
= 


Example: (Han)-geul 


Mixed with a Final Consonant 


Example: 
Bul _ Gwaen-(cha-na-yo) 
Ll =it’s OK. 


12 
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ea ag B 42 & 
in sang ban gap anj chanh 
Further Examples: 
= 
Ss = 8S = 2 € 
deul neuj seup ol jon seun 
Further Examples: 
2z#esg332aa 49 
gwal oen doel gwon wen win 


ct 
i 
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3 Cultural Notes: Hangeul 


The Korean alphabet is known as Hangeul (literally: Korean Writing). The background to its 
invention is in itself an interesting story, and is also important for understanding its principles. 
Understanding why something was designed helps us understand how it actually works. 

Hangeul was first developed early in the 15th century under the active guidance of King Sejong 
(reigned 1418-1450). This was at a time when the written language of Korea was Chinese. Chinese 
writing possessed immense prestige as the instrument of a sophisticated system of government, and had 
been adopted and adapted from China over hundreds of years: to abandon it would have been 
unthinkable. Hangeul was designed, as far as modern scholars can tell, not to replace Chinese 
characters but to complement them. 

Chinese characters needed to be complemented because there were areas where they were ineffective 
— the most important of these being the simple and accurate representation of the sounds of the Korean 
language: native Korean place names, personal names, onomatopoeia, and song transcriptions, etc. For 
many centuries, these areas had been represented by an elaborate tradition of using Chinese characters 
for their phonetic values. But for reasons that are still not entirely clear, this system had largely fallen 
into disuse by Sejong’s time. Moreover, the acquisition of Chinese character literacy was not open to 
all, or even to many. This resulted in people without an inability to read Chinese being beyond the 
effective reach of government. 

By now the Korean language contained many Chinese words with Koreanised pronunciation. 
Language used in government, law and administration was full of these words. If people could not be 
taught to read and write Chinese characters, they could at least be helped to understand them when 
heard, if a simple phonetic script to represent Chinese characters could be developed. Thus it was an 
important function of Hangeul to give people who were illiterate in Chinese a simple phonetic script 
with which they could pronounce words and, upon pronouncing them, grasp their meaning. 

This was why when Hangeul was first unveiled in 1446 after many years of study and deliberation it 
was called not ‘Han-geul’ (which is a modern name) but ‘Hun-min-jeong-eum’ — Correct Sounds 
for the Instruction of the People. In support of this purpose, the script was simply written, almost 
completely phonetic, and easy to remember. Interestingly, however, what has arrested the attention of 
countless scholars since then is the astounding ease with which this simplicity is capable of rendering 
clearly, and unambiguously, something as intricate as the sound system of the Korean language. 

However, while the traditional Korean social order survived (with its systems of education and 
government so firmly founded on Neo-Confucian principles), Hangeul was barely used. But, as the old 
order fell into final decay late last century and a strong push for modernisation began, Hangeul came 
into its own as a very effective instrument of modern mass literacy. The Korean language had, of 
course, evolved a good deal over a time span of five hundred years, but the principles of Hangeul were 
so clear, simple and well conceived that they could be adapted readily to modern needs. In fact the 
Hangeul symbols in use today, both in the Republic of Korea and in the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea, are surprisingly identical to those first developed under Sejong. 

For students of Korean, the existence of Hangeul, a simple and effective means of writing Korean, 
makes transcription of Korean into European alphabet letters superfluous. Thus, although a number of 
systems of Hangeul romanisation exist, for language students they are only really useful as transitory 
aids. There is really no substitution for being able to read the Hangeul script itself, and students are 
strongly encouraged to devote attention to this from the outset. Hangeul is essentially phonetic, very 
consistent, simple to master and innately appealing in its ingenious simplicity. 
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HANGEUL — THE KOREAN ALPHABET 


Let us continue studying Hangeul. In this unit we learn the alphabetical order of Hangeul letters and 
their individual names, and some of the very basic pronunciation rules. 


1 Korean alphabetical order and names of Hangeul letters 


Alphabetical order for consonants and vowels, as currently standardised in the Republic of Korea, is 
as shown in the following boxes. 


Consonants Names Vowels Names 

va 7|34 gi-yeok \ oF a 

7 7124 ssang-gi-yeok q on ae 
L U2 ni-eun : a oe 
Cc Ue di-geut 4 : ee 
te woe ssang-di-geut j ofl . 

eS ZS ri-eul J of — 
us mi-eum J] ol] ye 
H H]S bi-eup ots 2. fe) 

nH A] S ssang-bi-eup a+ o} wa 
A» A| 2 si-ot i} FH wae 
Xr BAIS ssang-si-ot a] 2] oe 
O os i-eung = 2 e Ae, 
A A\2 ji-eut a T " 

AR BR) S ssang-ji-eut Sa) : 7 
A A\Zz chi-eut +] 9] ve 
> 7|\S ki-euk <r 2 2G 
E Ee ti-eut a ro} eu 
iz |e pi-eup = 2] ui 
ro} s|2 hi-eut | O} i 
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To refer to the consonants themselves, use the names provided in the box below. For tensed 
consonants, the prefix #- (ssang-: double) is added to the respective normal consonant. The vowels 
are referred to as the individual sound they represent. 

Alphabetical order is followed letter by letter in units of one syllable. Thus the first entry in a Korean 
dictionary is 7}, followed by all the compounds whose first syllable is 7}. These compounds are of 
course themselves presented in alphabetical order, and so the final entry under 7} in a standard concise 
dictionary would be 7}8] (fully, sufficiently), for S (&)—) is alphabetically the last consonant and _ | 
(©]) is alphabetically the last vowel. The next entry would be 2}, followed by all the Z}- compounds, 
then Z}- and so on. 

The tensed consonants, i.e., 77, TC, HH, 2 and *, are placed at the conclusion of the respective 
normal consonant entries, i.e., 7, H, WH, % and %. That is, 7- entries follow the entire 7 - entries 
and precede t_- entries. 

In dictionaries, words which begin with vowels are ordered under ‘zero-initial’ consonant © (°]S), 
and thus before * (A]&) and after ~ (BAL). 


Some examples 


Consider the following list of Korean family names as an example of Korean alphabetical order in 
action. If you picked up a Korean telephone book, the names would be in this order. 


aoa Ab a S&F 4+ FF Ss 
a a da we Ft + FE 

ed | a 
on || | A 

Ne “Al i aise 7a of = 
S$ ses a2 a8 2c fF oO 
42 4 aA Ff F&F Ss F 
a2 FS FF F&F FF OF 2 
a 28 a 8 A Ae «z 
= Al @) (Ay Al | 
= |E jo} 2 GF «s 
a2 ses 2 
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2 Reading Hangeul 


In the first two units we made a few important points about Korean pronunciation, mostly as to how 
we pronounce vowels and syllable-initial consonants. Let us review them, and study more points on 
reading syllable-final consonants. For our reading practice, we draw examples from, wherever possible, 
country/city names around the world and common English loan words, which should not be regarded as 
foreign words but rather as Korean words of foreign origin. 


The letters % and » 


Despite the romanisation convention, % (A]=, romanised as s) and * (#A]&, romanised as ss) 
are pronounced respectively as sh and ‘tensed’ sh when they occur in front of the vowel i, or a 
“y-combined’ vowel (see Page 5). Listen to the language tapes or CDs and practise reading the 
following examples. 


AJEU 
Si-deu-ni 


Sydney 


Sop]Aé 


Xo] 22] & 


O-a-Si-seu 


Oasis 


Si-e-ra-ri-on 


Sierra Leon 


el AZ 
Mo-ri-syeo-seu 


Mauritius 


HO] A) 


Me-i-seun-ssi 


Mr Mason 


The letter © (0/2) 


The © (0]S) letter doubles as a silent, or dummy, consonant when it is the initial consonant in a 
syllable; and ng when it is the final consonant in a syllable (see Page 8). Now, listen and practise. 


SS tO) || Leet | V7 = || Zhe: || zee! 
U-reu-gwa-i O-pe-ra Sing-ga-po-reu Ga-bong Seu-ri-rang-ka 
Uruguay Opera Singapore Gabon Sri Lanka 


The letter = (Z]) 


When = (2]&) occurs as the syllable-initial consonant it is pronounced as r, more precisely, ‘flap’ r 
(see Page 5). If it occurs as the syllable-final consonant, however, = is pronounced as /, more precisely, 
‘retroflex’ /. You produce a retroflex / sound in the same manner as you do an /, except that your tongue 
tip should be placed on the hard palate, not at the back of the upper teeth. Now, listen and practise. 


alae Oo] et Dez= | B2a7] = 
Re-ba-non I-ran Ma-deu-ri-deu Hel-sing-ki Ne-pal 
Lebanon Tran Madrid Helsinki Nepal 


When the syllable-final = (@]-&) is followed by another =, that is, when you have two =s between 
two vowels, the two =s shall be pronounced as retroflex /. Now, listen and practise. 


Baya ws S33 aa] | BeyojAlo} 
tel-le-bi-jeon pil-leum keul-leop Chil-le Mal-le-i-si-a 
television film club Chile Malaysia 
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Normal, tensed and aspirated consonants 


Recall that, despite the romanisation 
convention, 7 (7]94), © (c]2), # 
(4]-8) and ~ (Al) are pronounced 
respectively as k, t, p and ch when they 
occur sentence-initially (see Page 5). 

In fact, these four consonants, ie k, ft, p 
and ch, form series of three in Korean, in 
which they have normal (more precisely, 
partially aspirated), tensed and aspirated 
(more precisely, heavily aspirated) forms, 
while s also has both normal and tensed 
forms. 

The normal series are 7, ©, HW, *A 
and A (A]=), while the tensed series are 
represented as 7 (47]99), tm (AUS), 
ma (AHS), * CSAS) and » 
(¥A]2), and the aspirated series as = 
(71S), = (E)S), = (HIS) and * 
(AlQ). 

The distinction is to be made clearly 
when these consonants occur 
syllable-initially. Listen and practise 
reading the Korean words in the table on 
the right. 


ct 
i 
cS 


Normal Tensed Aspirated 
= — = 
geun kkeu keun 
root string big 
a ag a 
dal ttal tal 
moon daughter mask 
= = = 
bul ppul pul 
fire horn grass 
AS | WB AS 
ja-yo jja-yo cha-yo 
“T sleep.” “It’s salty.” “Tt’s cold.” 

AZ AS 
sa-yo ssa-yo 
“T buy.” “Tt’s cheap.” 


Now, listen and practice reading the country/city names below. The focus here is on the distinction 
between normal and aspirated forms. Notice in particular that normal forms, ie 7, ©, 8 and ~%, are 
pronounced as romanised — g, d, b and j, respectively — when occurring after a voiced sound, eg a 
vowel. By contrast, pronunciation of aspirated forms, ie A, =, 2 and &, is constant. (Incidentally, 
tensed forms, ie 7, tC, ma, * and », are not used in representing foreign loan words in Hangeul.) 


7}U} FyES 27 GUS 
Ga-na Ka-ta-reu Kong-go Mo-na-ko 
Ghana Qatar Congo Monaco 

feb=sa E17] WUE} BE} 
Deo-beul-lin Teo-ki Kae-na-da Mol-ta 
Dublin Turkey Canada Malta 
He BEA ZUB  7)/HEA 
Beu-ra-jil Peu-rang-seu Mol-di-beu Ki-peu-ro-seu 
Brazil France Maldives Kypros 
AEA O17} ALE 3] A] ZF R] OF 
Ja-me-i-ka Cha-deu Pi-ji Kam-pu-chi-a 
Jamaica Chad Fiji Kampuchea 
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Unexploded consonants 


When occurring in the syllable-final position, 7 (7]&), 7 (47129) and = (7) S) are all 
pronounced as unexploded k. Likewise, © (C]=) and © (E]-), and 8 (Y)]S) and = (Z)¥), are to 
be pronounced respectively as unexploded t and unexploded p in the syllable-final position. (Note that 
te (4) =) and wa (44]) do not occur as a syllable-final consonant in modern Korean.) 


If you are not sure of unexploded sounds, say act, opt, and “the cat pulled ...”. You will find that the 
underlined k (represented as c), p and t sounds are not exploded as in, for example, back, top and cat. 


Now, listen to the tapes or CDs and practise reading the following words. 


a ame A LS c=} DT) 

7|4 HY AIS | U2 / Be / us | HS 
gi-yeok bak ki-euk di-geut ti-eut bi-eup pi-eup 

Name of 7 outside Name of > | Nameof t | Nameof © | Nameof wu | Nameof = 


Also, the letters 4 (A) &), * (AAS), * (AIS), * (AIS) and S (S|) are all pronounced as 


unexploded t when they occur in the syllable-final position. (Note that * (42%) 2) does not occur as a 


syllable-final consonant in modern Korean.) Now, listen and practise. 


> of a ~]) Lo =) L. 

A| os DA Al — A] = o|sS 
si-ot eot ji-eut chi-eut hi-eut 

Name of A Past-tense marker Name of * Name of * Name of & 


Let’s continue. In the examples below the underlined 7, 4 and ~ are pronounced as unexploded k, 


p and ft, respectively. It would be useful to know that when writing a foreign loan word in Hangeul, * 


sound (for an unclear reason). 


(A]=) - not © (C)=), nor = (E] =) — appears to be the most preferred letter for a syllable-final t 


veto] | 2eye | aeazet | Seg] EBs 
nek-ta-i ol-lim-pik aek-syeon-seu-ta dok-teu-rin non-pik-syeon 
necktie olympics action star doctrine non-fiction 
a | av] maa | Bs | aaa 
tip jip-si me-i-keu-eop pap-song ri-deo-sip 
tip gypsy make-up pop(ular) song leadership 
EM | Be A) zl teal Eel 
Ti-bet ro-bot keu-ri-ket ra-ket do-neot 
Tibet robot cricket racket doughnut 
The vowels j] and H o 
The distinction between aati a am ae tal 


these vowels is being lost in 
standard spoken Korean (see 


Page 10). 
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aek-syeon 


action 


ek-seu-maen 


X-man 


Denmark 


Den-ma-keu 


Wc 


daen-di 


dandy 
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The vowels +], +], and 241 


The distinction between +] (romanised as oe) and 4] (romanised as we) is not made in standard 
spoken Korean (see Pages 6 and 10). Despite the romanisation convention, both of them are 
pronounced we as in wef in English. Listen and practise reading the following examples. 

In addition, as a result of loss of distinction between 1] and H, the distinction between +] and 24 is 
likewise being lost in standard spoken Korean. 


{e) {e) zx == 
AONE | aE a2] Mts oH? 
Ku-we-i-teu Jim-ba-beu-we cham-oe oe-sam-chon wae-yo 
Kuwait Zimbabwe yellow melon maternal uncle “Why?” 
3 Some FAQs 


Are there several different Hangeul scripts? 


No, there is only one. There are no separate sets of cursive, lower and upper case letters, as in 
English. 


So why don’t Hangeul characters appear to be written the same way. 


Not only are there variations in individual handwriting, but there are also print stylisations and 
different fonts. As an example of the latter, here are eight different fonts which give the characters 
different looks. 


32 tte 32 tts HS Prec te! 


Even so, these variations are relatively slight. Once your eye adjusts to them, they are never a source of 
confusion. 

Also note there is another source of variation — that caused by the different inner proportions of the 
writing square. Look at the different proportions of the = (7]S) letter in the following two words. 
This is because in 5+} the = is followed by a horizontal vowel, and in 7} U}T} it is followed by a 
vertical vowel: 


=L H } (Cuba) 7 H L}U} (Canada). 


Is Hangeul written down or across the page? 


Predominantly, across the page. However, depending on the conventions of the particular field of 
writing, Hangeul can be written down. For example, some of the major South Korean magazines are 
written down the page, while others write across the page. 


Is Hangeul written in conjunction with Chinese characters? 


Yes and no. Again, it depends on the prevailing conventions. Some South Koreans newspapers use 
upwards of 3,000 Chinese characters. Others don’t use any. In North Korea Chinese characters are not 
used at all. 
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IN THIS UNIT... 


Telling people where you are going 
Some basic verbs 

Using the Polite Informal verb endings 
More about pronunciation 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 


When you run into friends or fellow students, you say hello, that is, “G4 s}4]] 2?’”. Often, you will 
then notice you are asked where you are heading. Don’t be surprised. The question is rarely meant to be 
inquisitive, but is simply part of a routine Insa in Korea. It is simply asked after the initial greeting to 
indicate polite interest in someone’s doings. In this unit we learn how to respond to such questions, and 
study a bit about using Korean verbs to describe a range of activities. 


1 Conversation 


Kylie, a foreign student in Korea, has just met up with a Korean acquaintance, #123 (Seon-Yeong), 


in the street. 


e ---%] (ssi): In Korean, we almost never 
address someone by just their name (“David”’, 
“Annie”, etc) unless they are very close friends. 
Rather, it is part of Korean etiquette to add some 
sort of title, or status referent, to someone’s 
name, and so here 4123 adds | to Kylie’s 
name. 4] is a somewhat matter-of-fact title that 
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Fz]: Cras} 2? 
AS: Chas A, 7-AeA. O1T] FEB? 
AtAez|: Stulo] FIV 
A123: Ye?) LR Staloll Fle. Zo] Fra. 
Translation usually indicates that no particular personal 
relationship exists with the person being 
Kylie: Hi. addressed. We suggest that in addressing your 
Seon-Yeong: Hi, Kylie. Where are you going? fellow students by name, you likewise add %]. 
Kylie: I’m going to school. o OVE) 2) (ena): Where? 
Seon-Yeong: Really? So am I. Let’s go together. ; ; 
e 7} (ga-yo): go; for further information, see 
below. 
Notes for Conversation 


Stal (hak-gyo): school 

-+-O]] (e): to 

“12H 2? (Geu-rae-yo?): Is that so? 
UL} (na): I 

+--+ (do): too, also 


210] (ga-chi): together; note that the = 
(E]- =) in ZO] is not pronounced as t but ch. 
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2 Where are you going? I am going to... 


ft] 7}? 


Oo] UT] where 

72? do you go?/are you going? 
TH Stl university 

Sti school 

aul Al classroom 

ZY Oo Al lecture room (in university) 
GAH library 

7 wr] = coffee shop 

Ale post office 


Of 0% 0% mt og 
aa 
of 


mm I~ jor jo & flo 


g = 
£ 


bank 

bookshop 

student dining hall 
student 

dining hall, restaurant 
house, home 
downtown 


to... 


I go/I’m going 


If we want to ask people where they are going we can say: 


ojt] 7127 | 


and to answer we can say: 


PLACE NAME - oj] 7}. i 


EXAMPLES 


O|T] 7}2? 
Stnlol] 7a. 
EAH] FEL. 
AVY] 7. 


Where are you going? 
I’m going to school. 
I’m going to the library. 


I’m going to the city. 


Language & Culture Notes 


e A Korean sentence is complete without the overt grammatical subject. The word-on-word 
translation of the question O/C] 7}? is in fact “Where go?”, and, out of context, it can mean 
“Where do you/does she/do they go?” etc. We deduce the subject from the context of the 
sentence. It may take a while for you to get familiar with this way of saying things, but for the 
moment you can safely assume that, whenever you see a subjectless sentence, the English 
counterpart of the ‘missing’ subject will always be a pronoun, ie either of J, you, he, she, it and 
they, and exactly what the pronoun is will be worked out from the context. 

e Although Sta means school, it also identifies any educational establishment from a primary 
school to a graduate school. Similarly, n!4! means classroom, referring to a classroom in any 


educational institution. 
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Pronunciation Notes: Liaison (1) 


When a Hangeul character has the syllable-final consonant and there is no syllable-initial consonant 
in the following character, that is, when the second character begins with © (©]$), the syllable-final 
consonant of the first character is pronounced as if it occurs in the syllable-initial position of the second 
character. This is the prototypical example of the process which we call liaison. 

Liaison is important because it can bring about sound changes; it is indeed the source of many 
discrepancies between spelling and pronunciation. For instance, €] (house) is pronounced as jip, 
according to the rule we learnt in the previous unit: 4 (4]) is pronounced as unexploded p in the 
syllable-final position (see Page 18). However, when % is followed by a character which begins with 
© (©]-S) as in 4°] (to a house), the 4 is not pronounced as unexploded p but as b. It is pronounced 
as if it occurs in the syllable-initial position of the next character. We thus say ji-be, not jip-e. 

The same applies to nl 4! (classroom). (However, there are further complications involving = 
(2]), which we learn later in this Unit.) While n! 4! is pronounced as gyo-sil (the syllable-final = 
is pronounced as /, as explained in Page 16), i214! 4] (to the classroom) is to be pronounced as 
gyo-si-re, not gyo-sil-e. The = is pronounced as if it occurs in the syllable-initial position of the 
next character (see Page 16, and also Page 3). Listen to the language tapes or CDs and practise reading 
the following examples. 


EXAMPLES 
x] jip J oF] ji-be to the house 
F| TE] = keo-pi-syop P|] So} keo-pi-syo-be to the coffee shop 
SA = u-che-guk => SA Soll u-che-gu-ge to the post office 
nal gyo-sil nl Al OF] gyo-si-re to the classroom 
Zojal gang-ui-sil Z2] AJ oF gang-ui-si-re to the lecture room 


3 More places where we go ... 


a }A] corner shop — Al cinema, theatre 

H] UT] Q JHA video shop A] Al market 

> are u}Zl supermarket Ltt} GH A Zl Namdaemun Market 

Fie corner shop HW ~ e] 1] jn bus terminal 

=e] a hospital Zee] 1] Lek Gangnam Express Bus Terminal 
= Al AA restaurant oF railway station 

aH ro} A pee oe ass LS oF (Seo-ul-yeok) Seoul Station 
= Gg] BH cos Lotte Department Store a fois airport 

wz Fj park Oo] Al wz jols Incheon International Airport 
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Language & Culture Notes 


e + 3|U}21 generally refers to a large Western-style supermarket, while +73] is the name many 
small local shop keepers choose — a derived name from #7] 4} (with perhaps the connotation 
of ‘Mini-Mart’). 

e ‘8S indicates a hospital or clinic. In Korea there is no widespread system of neighbourhood, or 
family doctors, and people tend to go to the hospital outpatients division to obtain prescription. 

e YU) =,4)] 4 (Namdaemun Market), and Su] =A] 2 (Dongdaemun Market), are the places to go 
for bargains in Seoul: cheap clothing, jewellery, silk, ginseng, tents, and so on and wonderful 
local food from street stalls. |}tH and SU] & (Dong-dae-mun) refer to the ‘Great South 
Gate’ and the ‘Great East Gate’ in Seoul, respectively. Here, }- literally means south, S- east, 
tH- great (see also Page 20, the same U}- appears in TH Stil), and = gate. 

e 2Ye]u] (Gangnam Bus Terminal) is Seoul’s only express bus terminal for buses to all parts 
of Korea. It can be reached easily by subway. Here 2 literally means river, and refers to $tZt 
(han-gang: the Hangang River) which runs across Seoul. Can you guess where Gangnam Bus 
Terminal might be located? 

e A} 224 (Seoul Station) is in the centre of Seoul. It is both a subway station and the rail-transport 
hub for long-distance trains to most of Korea. Luggage can be stored in lockers for 24 hours. 

e 2141S = (Incheon International Airport) is the major gateway to Korea, located 35 km 
southwest of Seoul. 


Pronunciation Notes 


e The letter ~ in #7)U}4] and =U] is to be pronounced as unexploded ¢, as explained in Page 18. 

e Liaison (2): When a Hangeul character ending in a partially aspirated consonant, ie 7 (g), © 
(d), 4 (b) or % (4), is followed by & (h), the & is not pronounced as a separate sound, but is 
‘blended’ with the preceding partially aspirated consonant, resulting in a heavily aspirated 
sound, ie 4 (k), = (t), = (p) or * (ch). (The same is true when & (h) occurs as a 
syllable-final consonant and is followed by a partially aspirated consonant.) This heavily 
aspirated consonant is then pronounced as if it occurs in the syllable-initial position of the second 
character, ie where & occurs. To reflect this we’ve romanised 84 S}¥4] as bae-kwa-jeom. 

e Liaison (3): Note that the = in A} 22 (Seoul Station) is to be pronounced as /, not r. The 
liaison rule (1) we introduced in Page 22 is not applied, particularly when the syllable-final = 
(1) is followed by a vowel combined with the semi-vowel y, ie OF (ya), | (yeo), 2 (yo) or = 


a 


(yu). We’ve thus romanised A] 22 as seo-ul-yeok, not as seo-u-ryeok. 


4 Using Korean Verbs (1): the Polite Informal Style 


Korean verbs come at the end of clauses and sentences. They have two components: a stem and an 
ending. The stem gives the meaning, and the ending shows what function the verb performs. The verbs 
in the list below, marked with a dash, ie ‘-’, are in their stem forms. To use these stems we need to learn 
a number of endings, and in this Unit we learn to attach the endings in order to ask simple questions and 
make simple statements. It is worth observing at the outset that Korean verbs are extremely regular, and 
so once you know one class of ending you can automatically use it with all the verb stems. 

There are about twenty verb endings we use to show whether we’re making a statement or asking a 
question (or expressing commands or suggestions). Twenty may sound a lot, but we use these endings 
to express another kind of meaning as well: the speech ‘style’ (or level), ie whether we are speaking to 
the hearer in a polite, formal, informal, or intimate way. We need to recognise at least four 
grammatically distinctive speech styles in Korean, which we call Polite Informal, Polite Formal, 
Intimate, and Written, respectively. Thus, each of the twenty verb endings can be identified as Polite 
Informal Statement, Polite Informal Question, Polite Formal Statement, Polite Formal Question, and so 
on. 
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The Polite Informal style features the verb endings -O}&, -©| & and, in the case of - - -6}- verbs, 
oH &, with varying intonation patterns attached. See the following page for details. The Polite Informal 
style is appropriate when we talk to people we feel close to, even when they are older or of higher social 
status, and to strangers perhaps after an initial phase of formality or to just manifest our inclination to 
be polite but informal to them. We assess that the Polite Informal is likely to be of much greater use to 
most students than the other three, we concentrate on using it in this book. 

The Polite Formal style is widely used in formal situations. When you use it, it is as if you pay the 
hearer the compliment of regarding him/her as being of a social status superior to yours. The Polite 
Formal also carries somewhat masculine connotations. So while it can be used by women, this often 
occurs only when the women concerned are performing roles commonly associated with men — 
exercising authority in an office situation. We will study the Polite Formal in Unit 7. 

As the label suggests, the Intimate style is used between very close friends, amongst the family 
members, or by an adult speaking to a child. Thus, using the Intimate style towards someone that you 
don’t know very well can make the situation very awkward. The Written style is used in literary works; 
using it in your talk will give an impression that you are reading aloud some written piece. We will 
study these two styles in the next volume. 


Some basic verbs & expressions 


7i- go 7A - write 

ar come UL} meet 

ok do H- see 

EHS} study A)AR- take an exam 

O] OFF] G}- have a chat Al F}- sleep 

es eat =- play 

im FA] - drink oS o}- exercise, work out 
Al AkG}- have a meal = what 

<> Fl] S}- do homework oH @? do you do ...?/are you doing ...? 
AS} S}- telephone, ring UU]. Yes. 

Ol. (ik-) read O}L] @. No. 


Traditionally Korean verbs are listed in what is called their ‘dictionary form’, consisting of the verb 
stem plus the suffix -C} (-da). However, this form is non-functional in spoken Korean, and so in the 
vocabulary lists in this book you see just the verb stems. We mention this because your instructor, 
especially if he or she is a native speaker, may refer to the dictionary form, and when you start to use 
Korean-English dictionaries you will see all the verbs are listed in this form. 

A small number of Korean syllables end with two consonants, as in 21- (to read). When the 
consonant cluster is followed by a vowel, ie when followed by a syllable that begins with the letter o 
(°]-S), both of the consonants are pronounced (see Page 25). Otherwise, there are rules that apply to 
determine which of the two are pronounced. In the case of ¢]-, the = (Z]) falls silent, and thus we 
read ik-. We judge that these double consonant syllables are sufficiently rare for us to note the 
pronunciation when individual cases come up, rather than to offer a list of rules at this stage. 
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ft] 7}? 


Do you ...? Yes, I do ... 


To ask and respond to this question in the Polite Informal style we attach the -O}@/-©] @ ending to 
the verb stem with an appropriate intonation pattern. 
Firstly, we attach the ending as follows. 


1. If the last vowel in the verb stemis_ | or +, we add -©}2. 


Note, however, (1) the -©} is omitted from -©}. if the preceding verb stem actually ends in |}, and 
(2) in case of stems ending in =_, the «- is written in combination with the ensuing |, thus 1+. Note 
also that this rule is not applicable to the verb stem S}- (to do) and stems ending in 6}-. See 3 below. 


EXAMPLES 


Ss + O2 = Boe Sse fas oe 
7l- + GB a. ES He + Ie = Be 
AA + 2 = AWS N@B- + 1Q = ABs 

wh} + @ = whe 


2. For all other final vowels in the verb stem the ending is -©] 2. 


Note however (1) in case of stems ending in |, the | is written in combination with the ensuing 1, 
thus 4, and (2) in case of stems ending in —, we drop — and add 12. 


EXAMPLES 
A- +4 AL = Ag OAA]- + IQ = BAS 
Be ae Oa Sa ST ie 4 - aS BAS 
3. Verb stems ending in - 5} (to do) becomes - 3} &. 
EXAMPLES 
3} ate AAS AI AFSH 2 
SAS _ SANTIS Asts+ => «ASH 
o] F713} o]OR7 13H 2 ae 2=Eae 
BBs ZH e 


Secondly, as in English, we say the verb with a rising intonation when we ask a yes—no question, and 
say with a falling intonation when we ask a wh- question, make a statement, or answer to a question. 

As mentioned above, a Korean sentence is complete without the overt subject and the English 
counterpart of this ‘missing’ subject is a pronoun. In the examples below we are only assuming the 
pronoun to be he. 


EXAMPLES 

Q: 7}2 ea Is he going? A: Ul, Us = Yes, he’s going. 
-&Oo 9 (No-ra-yo) -uUl to (Ne, no-ra-yo) 

Q: SOL! a Is he playing? ALU, S hRN, Yes, he’s playing. 
- Oo] 9 (IlL-geo-yo) -O (A-ni-yo, sseo-yo) 

Q: HHL? oe Is he reading? A: OFLU] 2, 2. No, he’s writing. 
: 9 Sha , ow (A-ni-yo, meo-geo-yo) 

Q: OHA? wae Is he drinking? A: O}L] @, Ho] oS No. he's cating. 

Q: A= oH BX, What’s he doing? A: 2Rra oN He’s studying. 
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IN THIS UNIT... 
e Could I have a... please? 
e Please have a... 
e Counting in Korean (1) 


KO 
ah. 


GREEN TEA, PLEASE 


In this Unit we learn ways of asking for goods and services — specifically food and drink. We also 
learn how to offer people refreshments. In addition we take our first look at the Korean counting system. 


1 Conversation 


Annie, another foreign student in Korea, has just walked into a coffee shop. She’s talking with the 


waitress. 


Translation 


Waitress: Welcome. 
Annie: Do you have grape juice? 
Waitress: I’m sorry, we don’t have grape juice. We 
have orange juice. 
Annie: Do you have green tea? 
Waitress: Yes, we do. 
Annie: Well, then, could I have green tea, please? 


Notes for Conversation 


e S94 (jong-eo-bwon): waiter, waitress, and 
other similar employees in the service industry 

e =F (po-do): grape 

e 42 (ju-seu): fruit juice 

e ... 210] 2? (i-sseo-yo; see Page 27 for 


pronunciation note): Is there (any) ...?, Have 
you got (any) ...? 

.. BO] 2. (eop-sseo-yo: See Page 27 for 
pronunciation note): There isn’t (any) ..., I 
haven’t got (any)... 

-=/-2 (neun/eun): This is the topic particle. 
It indicates that the previous word is being 
specifically drawn to the other person’s 
attention. The effect is similar to stressing, or 
italicising, words in English: “We don’t have 
any grape juice, (implying, but we do have 
other fruit juice.)” 

5A} (nok-cha): green tea 


e 13, ... (Geu-reom): Weil, then, ... 
e ... SA]Q (ju-se-yo): Please give me ..., Can 


Thave...? 
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2 Drinks & other expressions 


e water a milk 

= i drink, beverage Al re: (traditional) rice nectar 
=r} cola Avy (traditional) fruit punch 
a] Hu oO] C - lemonade = / -= liquor 

AO] TH lemonade mH 4 beer 

= ~ juice se — = wine 

A} tea (in general) Az distilled hard liquor 
= A} black tea oo) - ‘there is/are ...’, to have 
ke Z} green tea g z as .., ‘to not 
O]ATA} ginseng tea a to give 

FX] coffee oF 7] here 


Language & Culture Notes 


A}O]T} doesn’t mean cider, as one might expect, but lemonade, as it does in Japanese. This is 
probably due to some quirk in the circumstances in which lemonade was first introduced to Japan 
before being introduced in Korea. Currently, however, 4] 14] ©] E is seemingly more used. 

= 4} literally means red tea in reference to the colour of what is called black tea in the English 
speaking world. 

2] 4] is a traditional drink made from fermented rice and powdered malt. It is generally served as 
a dessert. 

== 47} is another traditional Korean drink. It is made from dried persimmons (322: got-gam), 
ginger (482t: saeng-gang), cinnamon (A]Z]: gye-pi), and honey (2: kku1), and tastes a 
little bitter yet sweet. 

The hyphen in -4= (/iquor) indicates that it is a bound form, ie a form that can only be used when 
it is part of a compound, as is the case with the following #4 =. 

2:= is a vodka-like spirit made from grain or potatoes, and is very popular in Korea. 


Pronunciation Notes 


Notice the pronunciation of & ==> (drink, beverage): the = (¢]S) in & is to be pronounced as 
n, not r. 

2] 4] (rice nectar): This is another example of the liaison explained on Page 23, whereby a 
partially aspirated consonant becomes heavily aspirated when followed by & (6]2). 

The verb stems @/- and @i- are pronounced as it- (see Page 18) and eop- (see Page 24) 
respectively. (However, when followed by a vowel as in 210] 2 and g10] &, the syllable-final 
consonants * (2A]=) and w (8]A]—) are pronounced as they’re spelt: i-sseo-yo and 
e0p-seo-yo.) 
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When we buy things ... 


To ask about availability in a shop, restaurant, etc, we can say: 


NOUN ?)°12? i EXAMPLES 


A: 32} 210] 2? Do you h a? 
The affirmative response will be: Set OF Viagte saya 


u] op) (o) B: ul, Q10] 8. Yes, we do. 
9 AA iL. 


: : A: HS 2) O12? Do you have any beer? 
The negative response will be: 


O}L] @ 210]. I B: OFL 2, BOk. No, we don’t. 


To ask for things, we can say: EXAMPLES 
7S Oo 
NOUN anal ens A: 2S Ale. Soju, please. 
When actually handing things over, the B: U], 47] 21072. Yes, here itis. 


shopkeeper may say: 


(4],) A71 LAS | ASS 
B: of 


=A ge. I'll have a tea, please. 
oO] 
DR 


a 
OF g. Here it is. 


which means (Yes, ) here it is or here you are. 


Language Notes: the verb 2) °] 2 and its negative counterpart g/°] 2 

The Korean expressions 210] 2 and $10] have two uses. One is where the appropriate English 
expressions would be: ‘There is/isn’t ...’ (for singular) or ‘There are/aren’t ...’ (for plural). For 
example: 


=F} GIO] @? Is there any green tea? 
uy] , 9) OF g. Yes, there is. 


Here the question is concerned with the existence (or non-existence) of the thing concerned in some 
particular circumstances. 

A second use of the Korean 210] @ and $10] @ is where English expressions similar to those in the 
following question/answer sequences are used: 


=F} GIO] @? Do you have green tea? 
ul, 9) oF g. Yes, we do. 


Although the English version of this question/answer sequence does not use is (or are), the sequence 
is nonetheless similar (even sometimes identical) in meaning to: [s there any green tea in your 
possession, in your shop, at home, etc? and Yes, there is. That is, 210] 2 and $10] are also used for 
talking about possession by whoever you is, rather than about the general existence of green tea in a 
given context. 
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3 Fruits, refreshments and other expressions 


Dye) fruit AF] yellow melon 
AD} apple 7 | F] kiwi 

HH pear DEO] of S pineapple 

Sues ee WA (= A) plum juice 

QO Azyl orange DA} biscuits 

= mandarin AEE sweets 

> =hs watermelon O}O] Aa | ice cream 

Ak plum =- to take, take hold of 
bt = Oo} peach utr 9) 2 (ma sit-) to be tasty 
m7 ] strawberry utr a) - (mad eop-) to be unpalatable 
Z} persimmon OF. (an-) to sit 


Language, Culture & Pronunciation Notes 


e wu}! is a kind of plum, green in colour and smaller and harder than a ‘usual’ plum. 1H@! 4A, 
often known simply as 4} Al, is a relatively recent but very popular soft drink in Korea. 

e (mat) is taste. Thus, the literal meaning of Bt 210] & is ‘(It) has a taste’, and Bt QO1k ‘(It) 
doesn’t have a taste’. Note also that, while liaison happens in Bt 210] 2 (ma si-sseo-yo), it 
doesn’t in Bt 910] @ (mat eop-seo-yo). When you say Bt $10] @, give a brief pause between 
Brand Ok. 

e Qt-: The syllable-final consonant cluster « (L]=A]Z) is pronounced as n. The ~ (A]—) falls 
silent here. 


When offering food and drink ... 
When we offer refreshments to people we can say: 


NOUN EAl&.. | 


To accept food and/or drink offered to us, To decline, we can say: 


we Can Say: O}U] =. HH ZIOK"R. | 
U), GAPSUI TH. | 
which means “No, I’m OK (not to have any).” 


EXAMPLES 
At EA) &. Have some tea. Da EAI. Have some fruit. 
Ul, GAFSUTH. Yes, thank you. O}L] 2, FHAFOKR. No, ’'mOK. 
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Pronunciation Notes 


e In Unit 1, we learnt Mi-an-ham-ni-da (/’m sorry), Ban-gap-sum-ni-da (Nice to meet you), 
and Gam-sa-ham-ni-da (Thank you). When written in Hangeul, these expressions are as 
follows. 


TD] OFStL] CH, BIZSuUCH. ASU Ct. 


Notice the discrepancy between spelling and pronunciation involving the syllable-final 4 (418) 
in =} and <. As we studied in Unit 3 (see Page 18), the syllable-final 4 is to be pronounced as 
an unexploded p, but here it is pronounced as m. This is in fact part of the general assimilation 
rule within the Korean sound system whereby a non-nasal stop sound (eg p, t and k) becomes 
nasalised (thus become m, n and ng respectively) when it occurs in front of a nasal sound. The 
changes from p to m, t ton, and k to ng may seem strange at first sight, but, if you say them 
slowly, you will see that these pairs of consonants have the same articulation points. 

e In Korean, / tends to be silent (more precisely, weakly aspirated) when it occurs between two 
voiced sounds. This is particularly noticeable when the speaker speaks at a normal speed. Thus, 
you should pronounce #4 @o}2 (“I’m OK”) as gwaen-cha-na-yo, not as 
gwaen-chan-ha-yo. 


4 Using Korean Verbs (2): Asking people to do in Polite Informal style 


When we ask people to do things in Korean we can say 
Notes: VST = verb stem; add © if the verb stem 


VST - (2)Al &., ends in a consonant; pronounce the verb with a 


falling intonation. 


EXAMPLES 
ee oe AQ = =A, Please give me ... 
UPA]- + ANQ = UPAJAY &..\, Drink. 
BSE 4 AB = SHS, © Susy. 
Ol. 4 COAle = 2] SATE, (I1-geu-se-yo) Read. 
Ok +4 OAQ = CPO Ales SG (An-jeu-se-yo) Take a seat. 


Note that, while some of the English translations may sound impolite, all the Korean sentences in the 
example are essentially polite — the Polite Informal ending has been employed. 

Also, verb stems that end in = (2]$), such as S- (to take, take hold of), drop the = before we add 
-(2)A] 2. This is why we say EAL. 


= ae A &. 


ir EA coma (Deu-se-yo) Have some! 
= => bk + A 2. 


Al BQN (No-se-yo) Have fun! 


5 Pure Korean Numbers (exist only for 1-99) 


There are two sets of numbers in Korean: Pure Korean and Sino-Korean. Pure Korean numbers exist 
only for the numbers 1 — 99 in modern Korean, and are mainly used for the counting of relatively small 
numbers of objects or people. By contrast, Sino-Korean numbers are used for all larger numbers and, in 
general, for essentially abstract counting such as mathematics, decimals, fractions, distances and 
money. Let’s study Pure Korean numbers first. 
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From one to ten 


o}uy} one 

= two 

Al (set) three 

yl (net) four 
Uc} (da-seot) five 
oF ou (yeo-seot) six 
2 seven 
oF =i (yeo-deol) eight 
Oo} nine 

a ten 


From ten to nineteen 


es ten 

| otuyt (yeo-ra-na) eleven 

a = twelve 

os ol thirteen 

| Yl (yeol-let) fourteen 

| CU} fifteen 

QA Of Ad (yeol-yeo-seot) sixteen 
a 2) =F seventeen 

24 OF WW eighteen 

| oS (yeo-ra-hop) nineteen 


The other tens 


aS twenty 
A= thirty 
O}= forty 
cal fifty 
sixty 


(i-reun) seventy 


eighty 


Oo 
i 


& te 2 
rol rit lov A} 


ninety 


Pronunciation and Language Notes 


e The syllable-final % (A]=) in 4 (three), Wl 


(four), T+28 (five), and ©4248 (six) is to be 
pronounced as ‘unexploded’ ¢ (see Page 18). 
Note also that the syllable-final consonant 
cluster #8 (2] SH] 8) in O18 (eight) is 
pronounced as /. The # (8]) falls silent 
here (see also Page 24 for a note on the 
syllable-final consonant cluster). 

For numbers from eleven to nineteen, you 
simply say ten-one, ten-two, ten-three, etc, as 
you see in the table. The same applies to 
numbers from twenty-one to ninety-nine; 
replace & (ten) with other tens, ie, twenty, 
thirty, etc in the table. 

As mentioned above, / tends to be silent in 
between two voiced sounds. In 22 6}1+ 
(eleven), 2°}S (nineteen), and Y= 
(seventy), the S (6]®) is regarded to not be 
there and subsequently liaison happens. We 
thus romanise 24 6}L} as yeo-ra-na, not 
yeol-ha-na; and 2!= as i-reun, not 
il-heun. 

By the same token, while we have romanised 
ofS (nine), U}= (forty), and O}= (ninety) 
as a-hop, ma-heun, and a-heun 
respectively, you can disregard the h in each 
case. 

ul (fourteen) is pronounced as yeol-let, 
not yeol-net. It is difficult to pronounce n 
immediately after / within the Korean sound 
system, and thus the 7 assimilates into the 
preceding /. 

Notice also the pronunciations of 2047 
(sixteen) and 2048] (eighteen). As we 
explained on Page 23, liaison does not happen 
when the syllable-final = (2]) is followed 
by a vowel combined with the semi-vowel y, 
ie OF (ya), 4 (yeo), & (yo) or + (yu). 
Thus, the 2 in 2044 and 2O} §} does not 
change to yeo-r--- but remains as yeol-. 
Finally, some Koreans around you may 
pronounce 2 214 (seventeen) as 
yeol-lil-gop, not as yeo-ril-gop. 
Don’t get embarrassed; variation is a part of 
language. You may find it interesting that in 
pre-modern Korean seven was ‘=’ 
(nil-gop). While the spelling has changed, 
the pronunciation assumes the same rule 
applied in pronouncing 2 (fourteen). 
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6 O}7| Bufo] 2? 


IN THIS UNIT ... 

This, that (near you) and that (far from both of us) 
Using counters (or unit noun) 

Counting in Korean (2) 

Asking/telling prices of things 


HOW MUCH ARE THESE? 


Having learnt the names of a few goods, Pure Korean numbers, and ways of asking availability in a 
shop, we might venture into buying things using Korean at a local shop. (If you’re outside Korea, you 
may try a Korean grocery shop.) For this task, let’s study how to ask for prices, including how to use 
demonstratives, Sino-Korean numbers and counters. 


1 Conversation 


Kylie Walker has just walked into a small corner shop in Seoul. She’s talking with the shop owner. 


Fez]: 0171 Mola? 

JIA] FOl: Also a. 
Fz]: Ala VQ? WA BAe? 

yA] Ol: OHS, ASE... SS AE Sesoye 
Fz]: Of, Ul... )] QAAE Anjo. 2? 

JIA] Ol: St Ho BW Aojoy.e@ 
F}WMez]: Br lo] 2? 
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Shop owner: 
Shop owner: 
Shop owner: 
Shop owner: 


Shop owner: 


Translation 


Kylie: | What’s this? 

It’s Si-kye. 

Kylie: Si-kye? Is it a fruit juice? 

No, it’s ... a Korean traditional drink. 
Kylie: Oh, Isee. ... How much are these oranges? 
One thousand won each. 

Kylie: Do they taste nice? 

Of course. They taste very nice. 

Kylie: Can I have five of them please? 

Sure. ... That’s five thousand won, please. 


Notes for Conversation 


2291 (ju-in): owner 

©|A (i-geo): this (thing) 

2] a] (Si-kye): Note the pronunciation. The 7 
(7|24) in A] and the following & (6]) are not 
pronounced as separate sounds but are 
pronounced as a ‘single’ consonant — a heavily 
aspirated k. See Page 23 for more explanations. 
Ala] 2? (Si-kye-yo): Did you say ‘Si-kye’? 
When you want to make sure that what you 


o]71 Bute] 2? 


think you heard, eg a word, is right, repeat the 
word and add -& (or -©] & if the word ends in a 
consonant) with a rising intonation. 

Al (jeon-tong): tradition, traditional 


e S== (eum-nyo-su): As explained on Page 


27, the = (2]-S) in & is pronounced as n, not r. 
O}, U]. (a, ne): This expression indicates that 
you now understand what has been said. Similar 
to “Oh, I see.” 

Ap}o] 2? (eol-ma-ye-yo): How much is 
it/are they? 

ot 7H] (han gae-e): per item. -7}] is a counter 
for things (in general), similar in function to item 
in, eg an item of furniture. Thus, St 7H means an 
item. The Pure Korean numbers 6}U}, =, 4, and 
Ul becomes $t, =, A], and 4] when used before 
counters (see below). 

Al Ao} &. (cheo nwo-ni-e-yo): It’s/they’re 
one thousand won. @ is the Korean currency. 
138. (geu-reom-yo): Of course! 

TU} 7HPE (da-seot gae-man): only five (of 
them) 


2 What?’s this/that? 


Korean has two ways of saying that: one for things far from the speaker but near the hearer, geu-, 


and one for things far from both the speaker and the hearer, jeo-. 


o]- this ... oO] 74 
-77 thing, object ha | 
Ae that ... (near you) A 
A - that ... (over there) Fo] e? 


EXAMPLES 
Q: Ho] 2? What is it? 
A: Heo] ge. It’s beer. 
»O)7, Fa] 2? What is this? 


: (174) HHO. 


(That)/It is a pear. (ie near you) 


7A Woe? 
:(O) A) -Awto ea. 


What is that? (ie near you) 


(This)/It is Sujeonggwa. 


QO} > O|FA 


AAW Ao] 2? 
AAA) 2 Fale. 


What is that? (ie over there) 


(That)/It is Milk. (ie over there) 
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this thing/object 
that thing/object (near you) 


that thing/object (over there) 


What is it? 


When answering to the 
question “What’s this?”, you 
can say “That’s ...” or “It’s...” 
in Korean, as you do in English. 
If you choose to say “That’s ...”, 
then give an appropriate 
demonstrative; if you want to 
say “It’s ...”, then don’t give any 
demonstrative. As explained on 
Page 21, Korean sentences are 
complete without the subject 
and the English counterpart of 
the ‘missing’ subject is a 
pronoun, eg if. 
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3. How many... are there? 


Some useful words 


ZH book AAI photo 

2 F] ball-point pen 7H dog 

o1z] pencil S1QFO] eat 

©) A} chair Al S}7 telephone 

AH A} desk SU mobile phone 
if door, gate Bg] Hy] 41 television 
Ale window — money 


Language & Culture Notes 


For mobile/cell phones, an interesting term, @1 = (haen-deu-poni: literally hand phone), is 
widely used in Korea in addition to =tH = (hyu-dae-pon). 


Some counters and unit nouns 


es How many ...? TH counter for machines 

7H counter for things in general U}fz] counter for animals 

wy bottle; also counter for bottles Zl counter for paper 

x} cup, glass; also counter for = box, container; also counter for 
— cups/glasses bed boxes/containers 

A= counter for long/thin things 4 counter for books 


Pronunciation & Language Notes 


e S is always used in conjunction with a counter or a unit noun, and functions as a question word: 
‘how many (items )of ...?? Note also that the syllable-final * (|=) in is to be pronounced as 
unexploded t, unless liaison happens. 

e In Korean, it is not obligatory for a noun to carry information as to whether it is singular or plural. 
For instance, a sentence such as “24 9/0] 2.” can mean “There is a book.” or “There are books’. 
When it is necessary to show how many books there are, you use a Pure Korean number with an 
appropriate counter, eg “24 C}Ad A 810] @ (There are five books)’. Notice the word order here: 
NOUN - PK Number - Counter. You mention the thing in your mind first, and then specify it. 

e We insert a space between @ and the following counter. That is, we write 32 7H, not 327}. 
Likewise, we insert a space between a PK number and the following counter, eg T}I 4. 
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How many are there? 


To ask this question we can say: 


Be 7H 2101 2.24 


To name the things we’re interested in we say: 


NOUN 3 74 2104 22] 


To answer, substitute a Pure Korean number for 2. 


PK 7H 101 2. | 


NOTE: When adding a counter to Pure Korean numbers, we shorten the numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 as follows. 


StU} 3 Sr 7H, SB, St A, SF AF ... 
= c my Wo Zz Sze... 
7 becomes Pa thus TT 1, = TT Os TT > T b= 
xl Al A) 7H, AL 3, AE Aad APR... 
yl ul U] 7H, Ul SS, Ul St, U) Abe ... 
EXAMPLES 
Q: HH w 7 H oa OF 2? How many pears are there? 
A: All 7H QO]. There are three. 
Q: AFA al w Zt} 9) A OF 2? How many photos are there? 
A: ul at g) Of gQ. There are four. 
Q: eA BW AZ QIO] 2? How many glasses of juice are there? 
A: > Zt Q) OF g. There are two. 
Q: al ero] & 2 O}2] 2) 21 Of 2? How many cats are there? 
A: ot O}e] sel Oo] 2. There is one. 
More counters and unit nouns 
Zi kilogram | won (Korean currency) 
eas | litre B /ae dollar 
W]e] metre AE cent 


NOTE: Counters of foreign origin are not used with Pure Korean numbers, but with Sino-Korean numbers, 
which we learn below. Note also that we use Sino-Korean numbers in counting money. See Page 37 for examples. 


4 Sino-Korean Numbers 


As mentioned earlier, Sino-Korean numbers are used for all larger numbers (recall that Pure Korean 
numbers exist only for 1 — 99), for reading off numerals, and for abstract counting such as mathematics, 
decimals, fractions, distances and money. 
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From zero to ten Pronunciation and Language Notes 
a 0 e For numbers from 11 to 19, you simply say ten-one, ten-two, 
Oo] 1 ten-three, etc. The same applies to numbers from 21 to 99. 
e For numbers in fens, ie, 20, 30, etc, you simply say two-ten, 
oO] 2 three-ten, etc. Counting larger numbers has the same story. 
At 3 For 200, 300, 2,000, 3,000, etc, you say two-hundred, 
three-hundred, two-thousand, three-thousand, etc. 
At 5 e Note that 10,000 is expressed in separate term in Korean: Yt 
2 5 (man). Thus, unlike in English, 20,000, 30,000, etc will be 
= 6 ©] ZI (two-man), *}¥1 (three-man), etc, and 200,000, 
e 300,000, etc ©) 4} ZI (twenty-man), 44) Z1 (thirty-man), etc. 
| 7 ° "can be prefixed with up to @ (cheon: 1,000). Thus, 
x} 8 2,000,000, 3,000,000, etc are ©] #4 Zt (two-hundred-man), 
Atay UE (three-hundred-man), etc, and 20,000,000, 
“iy z 30,000,000 ©] 2121 (two-thousand-man), 22 ¥t 
A] 10 (three-thousand-man), etc. 
e For 100,000,000, you use a different term, 2] (eok), and 


From ten to nineteen 


a 10 
Zant oa (si-bil) 11 . 
494 0] (si-bi) 12 
at 13 . 
aA 14 
A] 9. (si-bo) 15 ° 
4] = (sim-nyuk) 16 
qa 17 
Jat 18 
= a 19 


The other tens 
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prefix 4}, #4 and #1 for even larger numbers. 

The numbers 4, #4, 41 and ZI are by themselves ten, one 
hundred, one thousand, and one ‘ten thousand’. Thus, for 
10, 100, 1,000 and 10,000, we don’t need to prefix these 
numbers with 2! (i1: /). 

A few examples for liaison (see Page 22) are in the list: 
AI) (si-bil), aJ©] (si-bi) and 4] © (si-bo). 

But the 8 (4]) in 4 is pronounced as unexploded p (see 
Page 18) in A]4} (sip-sam), 4JA} (sip-sa), Ya! 
(sip-chil), Y= (sip-pal) and YW (sip-gu). 

Notice how 4] (/6) is pronounced: sim-nyuk. This is 
another example for an unchanged pronunciation from 
pre-modern Korean (see also Page 31), where the 
Sino-Korean six was pronounced as ryuk. With the 
assumed presence of an r, the sound rule applied here is: 
when the syllable-final p, t, or k is followed by an 7, the 
syllable-final consonant becomes nasalised, ie it becomes m, 
n, or ng, and at the same time the r is pronounced as n. 
Finally, note the sound changes occurring in 4] Zt (100,000), 
BHT (1,000,000), etc. See Page 30 for explanations. 


Larger numbers 


els 100 
1,000 

10,000 

(sim-man) 100,000 
(baeng-man) 1,000,000 
10,000,000 

100,000,000 


—u 


Oe 
ieee eT 
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o]71 Bute] 2? 


5 How much is it/are they? 


To ask the price of goods, we can say: 


Auf] 2? ; 


To name the goods we’re talking about we say: 


NOUN 2U}o] 2? i 


To answer we Say: NOTE: & is Korean unit of currency. If the price is in dollars, we use 
= 5 i AE : = 
SK 20112] er eer 
EXAMPLES 
Q: ufo] 2? How much is it/are they? 
A: wr A oO] oj] ea It’s/they’re 10,000 won. 
Q: oO] 7 Qu} 2? How much is this/are these? 
A: V2 Aojo] ea. It’s/they’re 15,000 won. 
Q: SA} SUpo] 2? How much is the green tea? 
A: 2 Ut Aojol a. It’s 50,000 won. 
Q: A 9] At ea O}oj] 2? How much is that chair (ie over there)? 
A: 43 OT Ao. It’s 150,000 won. 


NOTE: We insert a space between the demonstrative ©] (this), 1 (that (near you)), or A) (that (over there)), and 
the following noun. Thus we write *] ©] A} (that chair over there), not | 2] At. However, we omit the space when 
writing ©] 7 (this thing/object), 171 (that thing/object (near you)), and A 7 (that thing/object (over there)). 


Sometimes we hear people say when giving the price of things: 


PK 7H OF] SK 2] oO] oj] 9. NOTE: PK 7} oj] = for PK number of items. Note, . 
however, you use SK numbers with counters of foreign 

They’re SK won for PK (items). origin, eg 2] = (kilogram), 2) ©] (litre), and 1) €} (metre). 
EXAMPLES 

= 7H] 4] Tr Aojoa. They’re 1,000 won for two. (eg ornaments) 

St Alo] SIA AO} o]] Qs They’re 7,000 won for ten. (eg pens) 

er Wo] OU Aojoa. They’re 50,000 won a bottle. (eg wine) 

CHAN Aol] OYA A Clo a. They’re 230,000 won for five. (eg a series of books) 

ot Hy oj] AIG Al Oo] o}] Q. They’re 10,000,000 won each. (eg cars) 

2] Z| Ee oj] Al A Oo] Oo] &. They’re 1,000 won a litre. (eg petrol) 

2 ade tas cf} ASML. They’re three dollars and fifty cents a kilo. (eg vegetables) 
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IN THIS UNIT ... . 
e Classroom management language hase 
e Using the Polite Formal verb endings <S 
RKP 


KOREAN CLASS 


The classroom you are in is not a place where Korean is spoken naturally. The majority of the people 
there are not (at least for the moment) fluent speakers of Korean and, above all, Korean is the object of 
study. However, we can make our classroom close to a real-life situation if, wherever possible, we take 
Korean to be the means to achieve our goal. In this unit we study expressions that are frequently used in 
teaching and learning a foreign language. We also study more about Korean politeness. 


1 Conversation 


at? Kylie, John, and 


Annie are playing a ALO: Ah, A] SbSt7+-2? ... FFQLETAI! 
‘guessing’ game. 2}-2 is 
holding a picture table, F7AhQlz]: Ul... OF... Aa SBS SIZo}) ... 


which has not been shown to 
the other three. (However, 
the table is given below for 
your reference.) The three 
are given instead, a list of the 


Al Vo] QLO}] 2? 


AP: OH]g. 


Korean words for all the ze: AWS LISo] 74 QIOl Sk? 
pictures in the table. Their 
task is to find out, by asking A} o UW] ? 
“yes-no’ questions only, 
which picture is in which row z- AW =a 2) Zz 7H) oO? 
and in which column. 2}? =: AAS... ABM... 7H SQ? 
can say only 4] or OF]. : 
ae: Ui). 
#2: BA S 72a AD Qlo12? 


FO iy 


: 
[o}| 
—s 
- a 

it 


Nu 
w 
nn 
B) 
my 
N 
Ho 
G 
2 
nik 
rfl 
x0 
9 
to 


ie 


— 


i 
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Translation 
Sang-U: OK, shall we start? ... Kylie! 
Kylie: Oh, yes. ... Umm ... On the left of the first row 
... 18 there a cat? 
Sang-U: No. 
John: On the left of the first row is there a dog? 
Sang-U: Sorry? 
John: On the left of the first row ... is there a dog? 
Sang-U: Yes. 
John: In the middle of the second row ... is there a 
coffee? 
Sang-U: No. 
Kylie: In the middle of the second row ... is there a 
pen? 
Sang-U: Yes. 
Annie: On the right of the third row ... is there a book? 
Sang-U: No. 


Notes for Conversation 


e A}... (ja): an interjection used to indicate that 
I, the speaker, now invites you, the hearer, to do 


something (that is good to you). 


@ A) 4bst7;}2? (si-ja-kal-kka-yo): Shall we 
start?; here the stem is A] Z}6}- (to start, begin), 
and the ending -(°.)= 7}& (shall we do ...). We 


will study this ending in detail later in the 


2 Classroom management language 


Some useful expressions 


ct 
A 
&, 
EJ 
ia 


course. Note also the pronunciation: the 7 
(unexploded k) in ...2} becomes a heavily 
aspirated k in combination with the following 
& (A) in dt (see Page 23). 

O} ... (a): an interjection similar to Umm in 
English. It indicates that the speaker is taking 
time to figure out what, and how, to say. 

AIA S (cheot-j jae jul): the first row; 
here 4144 means the first, and = line, row. 
2140] (oen-jjo-ge): on the left; here A 
means the left side, and -91] is the particle we 
learnt in Unit 4 (see Page 21) in conjunction 
with the verb 7}- (go). Note however, while -°]] 
there was used to indicate the place to which we 
are going, -°]] here is used to indicate the place 
at, on or in which something is. Note also the 
pronunciation: Liaison happens here (see Page 
22). 


e U]? (ne): Sorry?, I beg your pardon? 
e = & (dul-jjae jul): the second row; 


= means the second 


e 7}2u)o]] (ga-un-de-e): in the middle 
e AVA S (set-jjae jul): the third row; 4 


means the third 
2 = oj] (o-reun-jjo-ge): on the right; 
2 = means the right side 


Sta Of the Korean language 
ot Hangeul 

o| = name 

ote Ladies and Gentlemen! 
; | Mr/Ms ... 

x] Za pa Teacher! 

CT} Zro] All together! 


Language, Culture & Pronunciation Notes 


THA] SEEN Once again! 
ul? Sorry? 
AAS Slowly! 
wz] Fast! 
SAA Loudly! 

re more 

Cc} all 


e The literal meaning of ©] =] (yeo-reo-bun) is many respected people, where ©|@| means 
many and = respected people. The function of ©/2@|# is self explanatory: attention getter. So, if 
you hear your teacher saying ©] 2/4, you are kindly requested to look at your teacher. 

e As mentioned earlier (see Page 20), your instructor will be very likely to use -¥] (ssi) after your 
name when addressing you or when referring to you for the benefit of your fellow students. Bear 
in mind that, since -%] is an honorific title term, you do not use it when you talk about yourself or 
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when you mention your name. 


e When you address your teacher, you don’t use -**] however. The most appropriate expression to 


use is “4128%] (seon-saeng-nim)”. #149 is a noun that refers to the profession of teacher, and 
=] an honorific suffix. 


e Despite the spelling, you pronounce t} 2°] (All together!) as da ga-chi, not da ga-ti. Here, 


TC} means all, and 2°] together. 


e C}A] StH (da-si han beon) means Once again!, where C}A] means again, and St #1 (once). 


We saw in the previous unit that S}L} (one), = (two), 4 (three), and &l (four) become $t, =, 
Aj], and 4] respectively when they occur in front of a counter (a grammatical marker for 
indicating number properties). The counter for times is 1 (beon), thus: $f 4 (once), = 4 
(twice), Al] 4 (three times), etc. 


e We learnt U] is yes. However, if you say U] while raising the intonation, you are asking the hearer 


to repeat what he or she has just said. It is a short but very useful expression to know at this stage. 


e ©] (deo) means more. You can use it with expressions such as “!?2] (ppal-1i: fast) and 27] 


(keu-ge: loudly), as in |] #2] (faster) |] =A (more loudly). 


Some expressions for Classroom Activities 


Al ay the first 7kZU] the middle 

= the second -O]] in, on, at 

= line, row Hw] the bottom 

Q\% the left side -O]] AJ from 

QO= z the right side im fA] ar the last, the end 
Al aH a 2 o]] on the left side of the first line 
WoA Sy = the second last line 


Language, Culture & Pronunciation Notes 
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e Ordinal numbers in Korean are 4 (cheot-j jae: the first), 2A (dul-j jae: the second), 


AAW (set-j jae: the third), AW (net-j jae: the fourth), C/N (cheot-j jae: the fifth), 
and so on. Note the pronunciation of the syllable-final ~ (A]=). As explained on Pages 18 and 
23, the syllable-final ~ (A]=) is pronounced as unexploded t unless it is followed by a vowel. 
Note also that ordinal numbers in everyday Korean are used only within the context of finger 
counting — they are not used, for example, in naming dates of a month as we do in English. 


e If you want to say that something is on the left, on the right, and in the middle, attach the particle 


-o]] to 2133 (oen-jjok), 2P=S (o-reun-jjok) and 7}24U] (ga-un-de) respectively. 
Assuming that we are looking at a table with three columns and a few rows where a cat is on the 
left column of the first row, we say WAY SB S1Soj] ALVSFO] QO] V2 (Cheot-jjae jul 
oen-jj0-ge go-yang-i i-sseo-yo: literally, The first line on its left, there’s a cat.). 


e Wo]A] (mi-te-seo) consists of 2 (mit: bottom) and -o]A] (e-seo: from). This expression 


will be very useful if you want to say, eg the second last line: Bol]A] B24) & (mi-te-seo 
dul-jjae jul: literally, the second line from the bottom). 


e The very last line/row can be referred to as U}A]2} & (ma-ji-mak jul). 
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Some more useful expressions 


X|APO}PAl] &.. 
THe} SHA @ 
4 So] BA] 2 
of RAIS. 
Az Wojg. 
wel= SOS FAL? 
Jo] = oO} By) ee] 2? 


Start (it)! 

Repeat after me! 
Listen carefully! 
Try it yourself! 

I have a question. 
What is ... in English? 
How do you say ... in English? 
Is it correct? 

I don’t know. 


I’ve forgotten. 


Very good! 


Well done! (You did well!) 


Language Notes 


e The first four sentences, ie A] Z}S}A] & (Start (it)/), M2} SHA] @ (Repeat after me!),  S 
HA] & (Listen carefully!), and cs} A) & (Try it (yourself)!), are all commands (see Page 30). 
You will perhaps hear your instructor saying them many times; for instance, A] 4}o}4] & will be 
said when you are about to do some exercises or group activities, and the expression o] 121A] 2 is 


typically to invite you to have a go. 


e The expression 2 (jal) in @ SO] BA] 2 (Listen carefully!) means well, and thus the whole 


sentence means, literally, Listen well! 


e When you want to know the meaning of a particular word, eg “2] (ppal-1i), you can say 
WEE) = Ole Fol] 2? (What is #2] in English?). Two things we should note here: -= 
(neun) and -= (ro). Firstly, -=, or = (eun), is the topic particle. The particle indicates that 
the previous word or words are being specifically drawn to the listener’s attention (because the 


speaker is going to talk about it). You use -= if the previous word ends in a vowel, and 


-2 if it 


ends in a consonant. Secondly, -=, or -2 = (euro), is the instrument particle. Its English 
equivalent would be by means of, by, in, etc. You use -= after a noun ending in a vowel or the 


consonant = (¢]S), and -© = elsewhere. 


e When you are looking for a translation of a sentence, eg Repeat after me, you can say ‘Repeat 


after me = THO He OBA) ¥ 
©] @!7]] means how, and 2 


2c] 2? (How do you say ‘Repeat after me’ in Korean?). Here, 
ato @ do you say?. 


e If you are making good progress in learning Korean, you will very likely hear the last two 


sentences, ie O}== 


£0} (A-ju jo-a-yo) and 4 


I o}410] 2 (Jal ha-syeo-sseo-yo), many 


times. O}== means very, and S°}2& (It)’s good. We saw 2 (jal; well) above in 2 S 


A] & (literally: Listen well!). The same € is used in 4 


F o}410] & (literally, You did well!), 


Incidentally, if you hear O}== 4 s}430] @ (A-ju jal ha-syeo-sseo-yo), don’t be puzzled. It 


means You did extremely well! 
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3 Using Korean Verbs (3): the Polite Formal Style 


The Polite Formal style uses the endings - 8 UL] C}/-4}L] T} (-m-ni-da/-seum-ni-da) to make 
statements (and to respond to questions), - 3 U]7}?/-<4U] 7}? (-m-ni-kka/-seum-ni-kka) to ask 
questions, and -4J A] 2/-2 AA) & (-sip-si-o/-eu-sip-si-o) to issue commands. We use - 4 L]T}H, 
-HL]77}?, and -4] A] 2 when the verb stem ends in a vowel, and -U] Tt, -Gv]7}?, and -C AA] 2 
when the stem ends in a consonant. 

Polite Formal endings are used when there is a feeling of distance between people. They are used, 
for example, when a student speaking to a teacher; when a younger person speaking to someone who is 
substantially older; when a person of more junior rank or status is speaking to someone more senior; or 
when two people who do not know each other very well are conversing. 

Polite Formal endings are also used between friends in a formal situations. For instance, two close 
adult friends might use Polite Formal endings in a business meeting (and of course switch to Polite 
Informal or even to Intimate outside the meeting room). 

As mentioned above (see Pages 23 and 24), the Polite Formal also carries somewhat masculine 
connotations. So while it can be used by women, this often occurs only when the women concerned are 
performing roles commonly associated with men — exercising authority in an office situation. 

In summary: 


Polite Formal Polite Informal 


Making a Statement eee a ee coe 2. 
; : VST- 8 U7? VST-O} 8/0] 2? 
Asking a Question VST-S a a ; if ae 
; VST-AJA]&. VST-Al &. 
Issuing a Command VST. ees ©, VST_©° Ve Q 


Politeness cannot be reduced to mechanical rules. You will find different people have different ideas 
about what is appropriate — indeed this difference highlights, at least in part, our individuality. As far as 
your classroom is concerned, you will have to determine in consultation with your instructor what level 
of speech is appropriate. If the instructor is middle-aged or beyond, then a more formal style would be 
appropriate. If the instructor is young, then informality would be appropriate. The age of the instructor 
is not the only variant, of course. The age of the students should also be taken into account: the older 
the students, the greater the possibility that formal speech forms would come into play. 

We suggest that you avoid being inhibited by the fear of being too informal or formal. As a beginner, 
you will make many mistakes. But Koreans will not be seriously offended. They are more likely to be 
delighted that you are trying to use Korean and, as people who are extremely tolerant, friendly and 
supportive towards foreigners, they will not be hyper-critical of your performance. 

On the next page is a table showing both formal and informal Insa, some of which we have studied 
already. As you can see, these Insa expressions exhibit highly consistent patterns (VST plus an 
appropriate ending), except for the pair = 4AWGUIt} and & Urtt+< (See you again) and where 
marked with a long dash, , which indicates that no appropriate expression is available. 
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ct 
rf 
ES 
EJ 
a 


Meaning 


Polite Formal 


Hello. 


Pleased to meet you. 


Tm... 


Good-bye. (to person leaving) 


Good-bye. (to person staying) 


I’m sorry. 


Thank you. 


Thank you. 


Not at all. 


It’s O.K. 


Yes. 


No. 


Welcome. 


Come in. 


Sit down. 


See you again. 


Sorry I’m late. 


-+ 0] Oj] 2/o] 2. 


eho] 7HAIR. 


ofl] 2. 


OJA] QAI. 


SO DAIL. 
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IN THIS UNIT... 


Fixing times to meet people 
Telling and asking the time 
Days of the Week 

‘Shall we ...?’ and ‘Let’s ...’ 
‘How about ...?’ 

Using Negatives 


ARE YOU FREE THIS AFTERNOON? 


In this Unit we continue to look at ways of asking for basic information in Korean, especially fixing 


times to meet people, and talking about the things we do on a daily basis. 


Note also that from this Unit on we do not provide romanisations for Hangeul. We assess that they 


should not be necessary by now. 


1 Conversation 


Al==, a Korean student, is trying to find a time to exchange language lessons with David. 


Ale: CPSs] 2? FONE. 
GO}HJE: Ul, Cha sp] @? Al. 
A): Al, .. QS QRH] ANZ BWO}Q? 
Wo HIE: UHI}, SS SSE AlZ} Voie. $e 
Bo, Wes opm] a? 
Al-e: Of... QAS CHU. CFS 
Qo 2. 2% EA) ojma? 
OYE: BAe... A ALE m2? 
A\ =: . a HAO. 
GOH] E: a, Al] Alo) Phe 7+2? 
Al: 7 Per 
Translation 
Ji-su: Hi, David, how’s things? 
David: Hi, Ji-su. Yeah, fine, thanks. 
Ji-su: _ Er, are you free this afternoon? 
David: Not this afternoon, sorry — I’ve got classes. What about tomorrow? 
Ji-su: The morning’s no good — I’ve got an appointment. What about two in the afternoon? 
David: Mmm. ... What about three? 
Ji-su: Three’s OK. 
David: Well then, shall we meet at three? 
Ji-su: Sure. 
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Notes for Conversation 


e A,...: This is a polite form of hesitation, similar 
to Er... or Um... in English. 

e 2S: today 

© QS: p.m. 


e 2S 2S: this afternoon. Notice the ordering 

2s 2S, not OF Os. 

A) Zk: period of time, hour 

#21: class 

Uy 21: tomorrow 

2A: am. 

O}, .... This expression indicates that the speaker 

is deciding what to say. It’s similar to Um.... 

e Of =H: ---isno good. This is the standard 
phrase to indicate that some course of action or 
arrangement won’t work. 

e 2k: appointment, date 

e =] &: This expression indicates that the 
speaker is hesitant to accept — it is similar to 


we-ell. 
e Oa] 2?: How (is it)? 
e 1% ,...: well, then 


e Peb712?: Shall we meet?; here the stem is 


2 Fixing Times to Meet People 


2 oj] ALZE SLO] 2? 


WIL}- (to meet), and the ending -(C.:)= 7}2. 
(shall we do ...). See below. 

=0}2: Good. This indicates that the speaker is 
happy to accept what’s been said — similar to 
Sure. 

</=: Topic Marker. During this course, we’ ll 
gradually become familiar with the particle 
<2/=. Instead of just explaining its grammatical 
function we prefer to show you how it works in 
context, so that you can develop a feel for it. In 
asking when David was free in the conversation, 
Al <=’s question specified this afternoon. What 
David wants to convey by saying 2° = 

©. 0]]= is that although this afternoon isn’t 
possible, other times are. So he gives special 
emphasis to the ensuing phrase UV ..., 
where the particle © invites *]<= to focus away 
from this afternoon to other times. Likewise, 
when David would prefer three o’clock to two 
o’clock, he reacts non-committally to A]=e, and 
then invites ~]== to focus on three o’clock — 
hence he says Aj] A] .... 


Some Useful Words 
eos today -H minute 
ug tomorrow -#] before 
eA a.m. =i half 
= p.m. Al Z¥ hour, time 
A)=2 now Fo class 
-A] o’clock Sho] =o Korean class 
WA) ...? What time ...? Ore appointment, date 


Asking and Telling the Time: Hours and Minutes 


To ask the time in Korean we can say: 


Ale & Alle? j 


To answer: 


PK AIA 2. or 
PK A] SK #O]o] 2. 


NOTES: 4] = = now; & = how many; A] = o’clock 


NOTES: PK stands for Pure Korean Number, and SK 
Sino-Korean Number. 
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Examples 


We use Pure Korean numbers for the hours and Sino-Korean numbers for the minutes. (See the 
Cultural Note below on Page 49.) Notice that -A] in “Al =  A)o] 2?” is a counter. While in English 
we say: What time is it?, the Korean equivalent is literally: How many points in time (of the clock) is it? 
We thus shorten the numbers S}L} (one), = (two), 21 (three) and & (four) to St, =, Al] and Ul 
respectively when adding -A] to these Pure Korean numbers (see Page 35). 


5 


St A] 4 Bola. SALLY Bolla. Al] Al] &.. 
not S}L} A] A} = o}o. a. not % A] 4} Hojo a. not Al Alo. 
UALS Bolo a. UA A) A Bolle. FAIA] AY BOON. 


not W Al A} Bolo. 2. 


If the time is half past three, you can say either /t’s thirty 
(minutes) past three or It’s half past three by adding @ (half) 
to the hour. That is: 


A] A] Broo 2. 


w 


AY A) At) HOON. 
or Al] A] BFO]O] &. 


No equivalent expression for quarter is used in telling the 
time in Korean. If the time is a quarter past three, you simply 
say: 


ALA) ALS. Bolo. 


ae. 


A] AL YQ BOWS. 


Also, if the time is 12:45, you say: 


Ae AAS Hope. ie 
Alternatively, you can say: 
BFA) 412 BAAS. 
; SF Al ARY & Holo] Se 
6 , ; zl a Ww 1 an 
which means literally It’s ‘fifteen minutes’ to one. Here or SE A] ALO BAJO 


means before. The same goes for any minutes between 31 
and 59. 
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2 Fol] AZ SLO] 2? 


Days of the Week 
2aeeq Monday eel Friday 
S32 ego] on Monday Eee) Saturday 
sea Tuesday 299) Sunday 
Fed Wednesday ALA PF LAO] — on Sunday one p.m. 
S2a Thursday =e Btol] on the weekend 


Pronunciation Notes: The liaison rule applies when you say 4 @ 2! and 2! & 2!; they are pronounced 


respectively as wo-ryo-il and i-ryo-il. Note also that = @ 2! and | 2! are pronounced as mo-gyo-il 
and geu-myo-il respectively. 


Shall we ...? 


When we want to propose doing something we can say: 


VST - (=) 22? I NOTE: If the VST ends in a consonant, add ©. 
Bed eS st ajo] WeS72? Shall we meet at one o’clock Monday afternoon? 
A}, A] Ab? OK. Shall we start? 

A\D] ot Zt Ua? Shall we have a cup of coffee? 
7] SS72? Shall we sit here? 


NOTE: Unlike in English, to say one p.m., you put 2 = first and then $t A], not the other way around. 


If we want to respond positively, we can say: 


U ’ VST - (2) HA] Ch. Yes, let’s ... j NOTE: If the VST ends in a consonant, add ©. 


The -(2) 8 A] T} ending carries masculine connotations, and thus female speakers tend to use: 


Ul, VST - OF S/O] B/.- -H. Yes, we ... 

A: WQS Grey} 2? Shall we meet tomorrow? 

B 1: u] - uj Q] Wea] TH. or Yes, let’s meet tomorrow. 

B2: U] > Uf 2] EEL, Yes, let’s meet tomorrow. (Literally: Yes, we meet tomorrow.) 


We can also give a short answer as follows. 


A: Wa 2 so] S4to] 272? Shall we go to a movie tomorrow afternoon? 
B: ul F ae ha A] TH. or ul ; aa =| Lom Yes, let’s do that. 


And to say No, it is polite to use a non-committal expression such as below to show hesitation, rather 
than giving a direct refusal. 


We-ell 
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How about ...? 


When we want other people to consider what we have in mind, we can say: 


NOUN oj} 2? How about NOUN? j NOTE: The question literally means How is/are 
NOUN? 
EXAMPLES 
Bed os ome? How about Monday afternoon? 
US 2a Ast Al oom 2? How about eleven tomorrow morning? 
Al = oF TH] &? How about now? 
wy =e ot St Of 2? How about a beer? 


To respond positively, we can say: 


NOUN ators / So}k. NOUN is OK/ good. I 


And to respond negatively, we can say: 


NOUN @F@. NOUN is no good. | 


EXAMPLES 
A: 382 2a) Al qe? How about Monday three p.m.? 
Bl: 32a 2S A] Al BHO. or Monday three p.m. is OK. 
B2: 32d PF al Al Sore. Monday three p.m. is good. 
A: Fe 2] OF iss 2? How about Wednesday? 
B: Few OF =} g. eo 2] OF g. Wednesday’s no good. I’ve got classes. 


3 Using Negatives 


There are three points we should bear in mind. First, as we’ve learnt, the negative counterpart of the 
verb 3J- (there is/are; to have) is Qi- (there isn’t/aren’t; ‘to not have’). 


EXAMPLES 
A| Zt yo of 2? Do you have time? 
O}U] R, Al ZI BOL. No, I don’t have time. 
or Wu It? Is it tasty? 
BA! 2, BF QGUItt. Well, it’s not tasty. 


Second, the negative counterpart of “NOUN-®]] 2/0°]°l] & (am/are/is a NOUN or NOUNS)” is 
“NOUN-(©]/7}) OFU1¢l & (am/are/is not a NOUN or NOUNS)’. Unlike its positive counterpart, 
O}L] ol] 2. takes a grammatical complement that is optionally marked with the particle -©] or -7}. (As 
we will study in Unit 10, -©] and -7} are two variant forms of the Subject marker.) You use the particle 
-©] with a noun that ends in consonants, and -7} with one that ends in a vowel. 

Note that the verbs ©]- (to be) and O}L]- (‘to not be’) don’t follow the rules we studied on Page 25. 
We suggest you treat them as exceptions. Note also that oj] 2/©]o]] 2 and O}L]ol] S& change to 2}L] T} 
and ©}*%}L]T} in Polite Formal statements respectively. 
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2 Fol] ALZE SLO] 2? 


EXAMPLES 
O| 7, SA}ol] 2? Is this green tea? 
O}U] &, FLA, SSA} OFLI ON &. No, that’s not green tea. 
O}U] 2, “1A, SA} OF LI OW &. No, that’s not green tea. 
ZY 0] oj] 2? Is it a book? 
O}L] &, 2H O] OFLIJON S. No, it’s not a book. 
ZH GIL] 7}? Is it a book? 
O}U] ioe zy ok” ] TH. No, it’s not a book. 


Third, to say I/you/they etc don’t do such-and-such, you add the negative adverb @t with a space 
before the verb. Note that with verbs ending in 6}- (to do), the 2 is placed directly in front of the S}-. 


EXAMPLES 


ol] 72? Are you going home? 

O}L] @, Fol] OF 7A. No, I’m not going home. 

=e Erol] LS 2? Do you exercise on the weekend 
O}L] &, = ito] SS Ol Ha. No, I don’t exercise on the weekend 
Ale sto SHUT! Are you studying Korean now? 
Of] &, Al = etat OF 3H of Stl Th. No, I’m not studying Korean now. 


4 Cultural Note: Numbers 


The co-existence of two sets of numbers in Korean reflects the co-existence of these two major 
spheres in Korean culture — the native Korean and the Sino-Korean. The influence of Chinese culture on 
Korea over the centuries has been profound and perhaps nowhere is this more apparent than in the 
spoken and written language, where almost 50% of the total Korean lexicon is derived from Chinese, 
more precisely, Classical Chinese. 

We know very little about the shape of Korean civilisation prior to the penetration of Chinese culture 
into the peninsula, a process that began in earnest about 2,000 years ago. However, it is clear from the 
depth of the Chinese borrowings that there were many areas, such as art, science, technology, statecraft, 
and religion, in which the Koreans recognised technological, metaphysical and aesthetic 
accomplishment and strove to apply Chinese norms to their own environment. 

The norms of Chinese civilisation did not enter Korea through invasion. Although the Chinese had a 
colony in the northwestern part of the peninsula between the first century BC and the fourth century 
AD, they were not spread among the people of the peninsula by force. Rather, they seeped in over the 
centuries and were adopted by a people who were strongly attracted to the grandeur and sophistication 
of many aspects of Chinese civilisation. Of course, they were nonetheless Korean for avidly responding 
in this way, just as Australians are nonetheless Australian for responding to the attractions of much of 
European civilisation. 

In practice, although Korean has two sets of numbers, rarely, if ever, is there any doubt about which 
set to use. If we were to describe the difference in a nutshell, it would be that in referring to the hours of 
the day — a unit of measurement that can more or less be reckoned with a tilt of the head up to the sun in 
the sky — we use Pure Korean numbers, whereas in referring to the minutes of the hour — a unit of 
measurement that can only be reckoned with reference to a relatively sophisticated measuring device — 
we use Sino-Korean numbers. As we saw above (see Page 35), this theme of technology extends to all 
foreign units of measurement. The Sino-Korean system is used in referring to units of distance, weight 


and quantity in the Western metric system. 
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In this Unit ... 


e Countries and People 

e Where do you come from? 
e Using Description Verbs 
e Where is it located? 


9 Of LyepoyA] Oj 2? 


WHICH COUNTRY ARE YOU FROM? 


In this Unit we learn to exchange personal information about ourselves, in particular, asking and 


telling people where we come from. 


1 Conversation 


Annie Brown, an Australian exchange student to Korea, is buying pens in a small stationery shop 


near her Korean university. She is talking with the owner of the shop, a middle-aged man. 


Annie: 
Shop Owner: 
Annie: 
Shop Owner: 
Annie: 
Shop Owner: 
Annie: 
Shop Owner: 
Annie: 
Shop Owner: 
Annie: 
Shop Owner: 


Annie: 
Shop Owner: 


Annie: 


Shop Owner: 
Annie: 
Shop Owner: 
Annie: 
Shop Owner: 


oF S27... 0] Bel An}o] @? 
SAH Sai Bolas 


= AS BAN. 
Uj. ... SAW oo] 2? 
Ul? ... Ok, Ul. ... Ul, SAB] a. 


WS Hoe? 


sto] ZHae. 
of, U). ... SEO} OHA? 
Ul, BF AAR. SAV, Au] Woe. 


Oo] Upe}o Ad SO} 2? a] toy 4 Bo]. 2? 
oS, SAYA S012. 


SFB? SHAFTS? ... SH OTA] BOL? AEA 
FO 2? 
O}L] &. THB] EPO A] BOV . ... THB] E+ OFA] 2? 


A982. TWH} & Sofa. ... 
BezAH eo] SA] OFLA? 
WY]? ... OFL]@, TAWISHE ... OF... 
AO] LLL. 
Ske) sek e 


OFL] 2, ZHAY EOF ile 


AXEL} OfLlo] 2? 


Ob, Ul... AE! BS O17] Bolg. A Molo. 
arth Ohad] AIA 
Y], E Ae. 
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O]L LpE}Fo A] Sto} 2? 


Translation 


Annie: Hello. ... How much are these pens? 


Shop Owner: They’re five hundred won each. 


Annie: Can I have two, please? 


Shop Owner: Sure. ... Are you a student? 


Annie: Pardon? ... Oh! Yes! Yes, I’m a student. 


Shop Owner: What do you study? 


Annie: I study Korean. 


Shop Owner: I see. Is Korean difficult? 


Annie: Yes, a little bit. But, it’s interesting. 


Shop Owner: Which country are you from? Are you from the US? 


Annie: No, I’m from Australia. 


Shop Owner: Australia? Are you Australian? ... Where abouts in Australia are you from? Are you from Sydney? 


Annie: No, I’m from Canberra. ... Do you know Canberra? 


Shop Owner: Of course, I do. ... I once went there with my friends. Isn’t it near Brisbane? 


Annie: Pardon? ... No, Canberra is ... umm ... Australia’s capital. Umm ... it’s ... it’s near Sydney. 


Shop Owner: Did you say that Canberra is the capital city of Australia? Isn’t the capital Sydney? 


Annie: No, the capital is Canberra. 


Shop Owner: Isee ... Well, here are your pens. That'll be one thousand won, thanks. 


Annie: Thanks. Bye. 


Shop Owner: Bye. 


Language Notes 


e@ U]?: I beg your pardon? 
e@ oO}, UY): Similar to “Oh, I see.” See Page 45 for more information. 
@ St 0) 7} O12} 9) &?: Is Korean difficult? Note that -7} (or -©]) is the Subject marker. Use -7} 


after a noun ending in a vowel, and -©] elsewhere. The verb stem of ©1247 & is O1B-. Itisa 
description verb, which means that ... is/are difficult. See Page 54 below. 

AG: alittle bit 

SLAITE: But... 

ANA] 210] @: It’s interesting. 

Of U}eh: Which country ... 

-O] A]: from 

to] 2 ?: Literally, Did you come ...? See Unit 10 for Past Tense. 

U]=4: the US 

3 =: Australia 

S27: Did you say ho-ju? See Page 45 for more explanations. 

= AE: an Australian 

O]T)AI = O] CoA): From where 

ZH Ee} OFA] @.?: Do you know Canberra? The stem of O}4]] & is St- (to know, to know about). 
1382: Of course! Note that 1% @ is a ‘full’ sentence on its own. 

Als: friend(s) 

-d}al ZO]: together with ... 

7REtO| @: I visited ... The stem is 7}5:- (literally, go and see). See Unit 10 for Past Tense. 
HzAH] el 2H: Literally, in the vicinity of Brisbane 

OFL]O] @?: [sn’t it ...? 

Se HE &.: It’s Australia’s capital. <== & is the capital city. 

...O]] 210] @: It’s located in/at/on ... 

A}!: an interjection used to signal that the speaker is about to offer something good to the hearer, 
or about to invite the hearer to do something that the speaker thinks is good to the hearer. 
LAI: Literally, “Please come again!”. This is a standard Insa from shop keepers to 
customers who are taking their leave. 
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2 Some Countries and Continents 


UL}ey-= country, nation SF/QAED) 22) O} Australia 
ota Korea (ROK) — 2] Germany 

H st/o| North Korea ZA] Oo} Russia 

A AI Korea (DPRK) st BA/ =a EA] France 

Qi et Japan oO] Ez] OHO] Ey Z| Italy 

S54 China 221 Spain 
Tat Taiwan aay England, UK 
Se Mongolia B| = USA 

8] = i} Vietnam O}A] Oo} Asia 

EH = Thailand DQ Al O}U] o} Oceania 
Wel ro} A] Oo} Malaysia ems a Europe 

oO] UlA)o} Indonesia O}W] 2] 7} America 

oO] &/2lC] of India O}=2] 7} Africa 
DF] AE Pakistan ola overseas 

©] Zt Tran oj Suis which - -- 
oO] od ear Iraq = oj] A] from 


Korean names for countries 


Korean names for countries usually reflect the historical period in which Korea first encountered 
those countries. Major Western Powers, for example, were first encountered in the mid to late 19th 
century, during the period of encroachment into China. So Korean terms for England and the US, for 
example, reflect Chinese practice at the time. Countries encountered later during the Japanese Colonial 
Period (1910-1945), such as Australia, are named according to Japanese practice. In the post-war era 
there has been an increasing tendency to simply name countries phonetically — the countries listed in 
Units 2 and 3 are examples of this. 


The names for Korea 


The term t= (Han-guk) refers to the Republic of Korea, South Korea (1947-), by South Koreans. 
The full official title of the Republic of Korea is Tt] S}@1=} (Dae-han-min-guk), or Great Han 
Republic. Han is an age-old term denoting the inhabitants of the central and southern part of the Korean 
Peninsula, and was originally revived in the late 19th century. The South Koreans usually refers to 
North Korea as either  ¢t (Puk-han), literally "Northern Han’ or ©] (I-buk), literally ’the North’. 

#41 (Jo-seon) was the first kingdom of Koreans which was believed to exist until 108 BC in the 
South of the Liao He river and the northwestern part of the Korean peninsula, and the name was also 
used by Yi Dynasty which ruled the entire Korean peninsula from 1392 to 1910. These days 221 is 
still in general use in North Korea, and appropriate changes would need to be made in a North Korean 
context: A] A}Et (Jo-seon sa-ram) when referring to Korean people; 4212 (Jo-seon-mal) 
when referring to the Korean language and so on. North Korea usually refers to South Korea as GAA*1 
(nam-jo-seon). 
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3. More Geography and Culture Words 


O]L LpE}Fo A] Sto} 2? 


=! 
pes 


x 


eo; 
a7 


C oof off of le okt oft 
oo Ht ol 02 0 


Ay 
a i 
ro 


d 
= 
aA 


Korea/Korean 


East, West, South, North 
the East 

the West 

Middle East 

Northeast Asia 
Southeast Asia 

South America 

capital city 


person 


language, words 


30} 
BO} 

=O} 

Aw] O10} 
oF eto} 
si] = A] 0} 0} 
g]so} 
Bs} 
27} 


Sa} 


English 
French 
German 
Spanish 
Arabic 

Persian 
Japanese 
Chinese 

letter, alphabet 


Chinese characters 


There is no special adjectival form for Korean nouns — they combine freely with each other. Thus 
et; (pronounced as Han-gung-ma1) — the Korean language — is literally Korea language; ¢t=| 
AS (Han-guk-sa-ram) —a Korean person — is literally Korea person and so on. 


S10] and $= 


el= BW (Han-gung-ma1) refers to the spoken language. 


St Oj (Han-guk-eo) tends to refer to 


the language in both its spoken and written forms. -©] is usually employed when referring to languages 
such as English which are widely known in both their spoken and written forms. 


The Expression ¢t- in 
The $t- in StX} (han-ja) doesn’t have the same meaning as the 


Six} 


‘of- in 


St=. In fact it is the same 


Han as in the Chinese Han Dynasty, and by association with a major Chinese dynasty this term often 
means Chinese in Korea. Chinese herbal medicine, for example, is ¢+@F (Han-yak). The 
pronunciation and Hangeul are the same, but each is written with a different Chinese character. 


4 Some More Useful Words 


know 

and, (together) with 

in the vicinity of --- 

be famous for 

many countries 

visit (Literally: go and see) 
be numerous 

be small (in number) 


be easy 


be difficult 


TIE G}- 
AVE] Qi- 
ANT] gi 


AG 


SK Number - 2 
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be hot 

be cold 

be (nice and) warm 
be interesting 

be boring 

a little (bit) 

n-th floor 

Ground Floor 

On which floor ...? 


toilette 
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5 Using Description Verbs 


Korean lacks the class of description words we call adjectives in English. The counterparts in 
Korean of English adjectives are actually verbs: we will call them Description Verbs. To describe 
something we simply add the appropriate verb ending to the relevant description verb stem, just as we 
do with the verbs we studied in previous units. That is, the same rules apply. (See Page 23 for Polite 
Informal endings, and Page 42 for Polite Formal ones.) 

With Polite Informal, if the final vowel in the verb stem is | or = we add -©}&;; for all other final 
vowels the ending is -©] 2. Of course, verb stems ending in S}- transform to o] 2. Look at the 
following list to see these rules in action. 


y- add-O}Q. => Woke. They’re numerous. 

a- Ao] 2 They’re few. 
AH] Ql- | add-O] 2 = s | AU] QLOVL rs interesting. 
AHH] gi- AHH] Glo] @ It’s boring. 


We’ve already seen how ¢6}- (do) can transform nouns into Action Verb stems, eg &+6}- (to study), 
21 S}35}- (to telephone), =A] s}- (to do homework), etc. But this is not the only way S}- is used. S}- 
can form the final syllable of description verb stems, eg, $+ o}- (be famous), t+5=6}- (be warm), etc. 
Whether the 6}- verb is in fact an action or a description verb is usually clear, and can be judged from 
the context, and from the grammar of the sentence. Consider the following description verbs. 


oO” of- | 2 on ro) (o) They’ 
a) Sk changes to aH OF ae | FS H =m ey’re famous. 
U}SE6 is USE oH Gs it’s (nice and) warm. 


Bear in mind that, with verb stems ending in 4, the 4 changes to —-, to which we then add -O] 2. 
We have met two such verb stems already: ¥1}- (be pleased eg, to see you) and 21 ¥}- (be grateful). 
Consider the following list of verbs. 


wyrZ}- BIEFAIA LS rmpleased: 

aly} ALU] B'm thankful. 

Oo] a - | © changes to T, = Of iss <2! Qsit’s difficult. 
ae then add -O] @ AA. It’s easy. 
a - | <2 Q It’s hot. 
oe ASG It’s cold. 


With the verbs ]- (be hot), &- (be cold) and U}S£s}- (be warm), note that Korean doesn’t describe 
a personal reaction with temperature, by saying ‘I’m hot/cold, but rather makes an object statement 
‘It’s hot/cold.’ 

As for the Polite Formal style, adding the appropriate ending is indeed straightforward. We use 
-1]T} (for statements) and - 4 L]77}/-4) L-] 7} (for questions) when the verb stem ends in a vowel. 
When the stem ends in consonants, we use -<¢L]T} (for statements) and -GU] 7/2. 4)L] 7} (for 
questions). See Page 42 for more explanations. 
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6 Where Do You Come from? 


We can ask this question by saying NOTES: When followed by ©@- (or indeed any other 


verb that indicates motion) ©] A] is equivalent to the 


oO] TA] BO] 2? preposition “from (a place)’ in English. In normal 
conversation, the oj] is dropped when preceded by 
To answer we can say OT] (where), ©17] (here), 717) (there, ie, near you) 
PLACE - oj] AW to} 9. | and %] 7] (over there), and thus ©|t] A] (from where), 
04 7)A1 (from here), 717A) (from there, ie, near you), 


and 4) 7] (from there, ie, far from us). When ©} 4] is followed by an action verb that does not indicate motion it 
indicates the locality of the action indicated in the verb. This aspect of o]]|A1 doesn’t concern us at the moment, 
and will be covered in Unit 10. 


EXAMPLES 
2. | =A = OF UT] A =} OO] 2? Where does Yukiko come from? 
AoA Sto] 2. She comes from Japan. 


And we can ask, for example, And where in Japan ...? by saying: 


AE OTA] SO] 2? i Where in Japan does she come from? 


7 Which/What Country Are You from? 


If we want to ask specifically which country someone or something comes from, we can use: 


OV eae? | 
EXAMPLES 
OfJK Ueto AT Sto] 2? What country are you from? 
Bao A Stolk. I’m from China. 
OJ KL Ufc} AFEtO]O]] @? What country is (the) person (from)? 
Ae APEojo] a. He’s/She’s Japanese. 
or Aco L}e} Wo] oj] 2? What country is (the) language (from)? 
Fi] = A) OFZFO]O] 2. It’s Persian. 


8 Where Is It Located? 


To ask this question we can say: 


EIS OT SLO 2? | -=/-= = Topic Marker ; Use -© after a noun 

ending in consonants, and -= after a noun ending 
To answer we can say: . 

in a vowel. 

OF] LLL. 

EXAMPLES 

EFA] DF SS OfTIJO] Ql] 2? Where’s Taj Mahal? 

elmo Ql Oo} ce It’s in India. 

BIC] 2 FHIS OC] BIO] 2? Where’s the video shop? 

Of AO] el OF gQ. It’s near the station. 
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10 & 
IN THIS UNIT... 


Things we do on a daily basis 
More time expressions 

Talking about the past 

Dates: year, month and day 
Subject, object and topic markers 


WHAT TIME DID YOU GET UP? 
In this unit we look at ways of talking about the things we do on a daily basis with reference to time, 
and also about things we did in the past. 


1 Conversation 


. and Kylie are talking at the university canteen. 


ES: OA) HO] Lk? 
FA}AzZ|: OAlQ?... JAB 7H) Rola. 
EY: Of-® HESTO] 2? 
7A}Az]: BAS. ... th Bsa? 
EY: ul? 
FAAAe]: UE)... AS Alo Aosxstolek{. BB A) 
Bro] OFAJAIALS BO]. Weal OF Alo 
Stuloj] ZLO] 2. OFF A] Bol] OIA] 41S 
Bho] 2. Zo] AWS UAW. ... S Alo 
HALO] ZO] 2. HALSOYAT FF AILZI Sl 
SHH. Deal S> Al He AAI 
Sto] $0] SAMoje.... AAJAALE 
ALO] BOS... Y) ALPE St ALZI S Et 
SBSROR. Alsi Zo] SSR. 
THAI A] Bol] Zo] BoOlSto] 2. AB AO 
AAS AAS Bole... FR AlN Sas 
A\ Zt O] 2. eal ASt A] Brol] SFO] Q. 


ENS: Of Ul. ... VBE, oF ZB SP SUCH 
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e Het719?: Shall I talk? 


Translation 
Tae-U: What did you do yesterday? 
Kylie: Yesterday? ... I did various things. 
Tae-U: Were you very busy? 
Kylie: Well, ... shall I tell you everything? 
Tae-U: Pardon? 

Kylie: Yesterday I got up at seven. Had breakfast 
at half past seven. And went to university at 
nine. ... Met a friend at half past nine here. 
Had coffee together. Went to the library at 
ten. Studied for two hours in the library. 
Then I had Korean class from twelve to 
two. ... [had lunch at two. ... From four I 
exercised for one hour. I did with my friend. 
At half past five came back home. Had 
dinner at seven. ... Started homework at 
eight. And went to bed at half past eleven. 

Tae-U: Oh, gosh! ... Well done, any way! 
Notes for Conversation 


Ut: J; this is the first person singular pronoun in 
Korean 

210] tO] @: I woke up. 

O}%] AVATS 320] 8: I had breakfast. 
12] a1: And 

-o]] 240] @: I went to ...; I left for ... 
O47] A]: here/in this place 

Alt: friend 

BrySto] @: I met. 

#0]: together 

U}AI0] @: T drank. 

EAHA: in the library 

= AlZI Set: for two hours 
SHH R: I studied. 

A= Ale): from twelve o’clock 

= AA]: until two o’clock 

21930] 2: Thad... or There was/were ... 
AIA] AVA: lunch 

PSH 8: / exercised. 


oF BLO S22: What did ee do? ; F Al>tS}al ZO]: together with a friend 
e O]A] 2?: Did you say ‘yesterday’? We’ve met a 6] SOLSLO1S: Ecame back «. (so that T was 
ta la] 2? 
ae example already, see 4] a] 2? on Page physically in ...) 
; ; ; . e AS AA dinner 
e Oe] ZEA): various/many (kinds of) things © 21S AlZHRO1: I began my homework. 
@ HPO] 22: Were you busy? © ZBO} @: I slept, 
e th all e OVWE: Anyway 
2 Time expressions (1) 
OF A yesterday OTA] ...? When ...? 
O}A] morning, breakfast A) Ut (+ time word) last ... 
OFA] ATA} S) Sl to have breakfast AiUtsaeeq last Monday 
O}A] (S) pea = to have breakfast A] ut ut last weekend 
AIA] lunchtime, lunch Oo] (+ time word) this ... (coming) 
A pa evening, dinner oO] 4 a 2] this Friday (coming) 
it day, daytime ro} Ww == at this (coming) weekend 
wy night azn ago 
roy one day St Al ZF Aol] one hour ago 
ole o}] in one day/per day Zhe last year 
wm A] Zh ... 2 For how long (Lit. how many hours) ...? eal this year 


NOTES: 2 4 (a.m.) and 2 = (p.m.) refer to the time before and after the midday respectively. By comparison, 


O}F¥] (morning), 44} (lunchtime) and A\4 (evening) are times when one normally eats breakfast, lunch and 
dinner respectively, whilst & (day) and %} (night) take ‘brightness’, or ‘darkness’, as the point of difference. 
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How many hours/times a day do you - - -? 


oto] BAIA ze?) 


EXAMPLES 


A] Zt: counter for hours; 41: counter for times 


Q: 3Ho]] B AZ! HS AB? 
A: UB AlZE SA. 

Q: S}So] BH ALA? 
A: Al] HH AYAFSH @. 


How many hours a day do you sleep? 


I sleep seven hours a day. 


How many times do you eat (Lit. have meals) a day? 


T eat three times a day. 


The question word 21%] (when?) 
EXAMPLES 


Q: SSO] =o] St] B10] 2? 
A: ABQUs}A FQAoH VWlolg. 


When do you have Korean classes? 


We have on Mondays and Wednesdays. 


3. Talking about the past 


When we want to talk about things that have happened in the past we can say 


VST - 2YRL01 2. 
BV. 


When the verb ends in é}- we choose $20] &. 
EXAMPLES 


NOTES: We choose from -¢!°] &., 
the final vowel in the verb-stem — just as we did to get the present tense 
-O} 2, -O] @ and oH @ (see Unit 4, Page 25). This rule is applicable to 
both Action and Description Verbs. 


-Q10] 2 and 80] 2 according to 


=A] TC} BO]? 
AVG AIA OF HOR. 
Al Lt Eto] BS Ck MOL. 


Ol AS UE RO}. 


Have you done your homework? 
I haven’t had dinner. 
I didn’t exercise last weekend. 


It was warm yesterday 


If the final vowel in the VST is either | (except for S}- as shown above) or —_, we add -2'0] 2. 
When the VST actually ends in | we simply add ©] 2; when the stem actually ends in = we 


add | to + and then »oj]@. 
EXAMPLES 


SBAoP A] Seto}. 

A] Aro} AETO] O;}= BFO}O] Q. 
EASA CA] 250] 2? 
St AIZI Aol] A) SB BtO} @ 


I played in the park. 
There were many people in the market. 
When did Tae-U go? 


We had an exam an hour ago. 


For all other final vowels in the VST the ending is -2)0] 2. When the VST ends in |, the | is 
written in combination with the ensuing 1, thus 4, and ©] 2 is attached; when the VST ends 
in 4, the 4 changes to --, to which we add 1 and ~°o]2. 


EXAMPLES 


o] 2 e]Q0] 2? 
22 Up OPO] 2? 

HSA Sz] APR, 
AHA oS OFF BBO] A, 


Did you read this book? 
Have you drunk all the milk? 
Tae-U was our friend. 


It was very cold last year. 
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4 Dates 
To say the date in Korean we combine the relevant Sino-Korean number with year, month and day, 
respectively. 
EXAMPLES 
ye 1985 A Hy Ot 1998 A a al 
2002 oO] A190] 4 2016 lags 
January 21 February o|S 
zAlz Alo] 
Mant July 212 December AJo| 2 
For months we use SK numbers, but note: 
June 2S (not SB) October A\S (not 73) 
Day the Ist a2 the 10th 4} 2] 
the 28th ogee the 31st AyA] QI 2) 
MORE EXAMPLES 
1/1/1995 or 1 January 1995 Aw AO Ww 2a ee) 
25/6/1950 or 25 June 1950 ASH oda #3 ogo 
15/8/1945 or 15 August 1945 ASP wWA oO BS yoe 
30/10/2003 or 30 October 2003 Wasa AS eee 


What date is it today? 


To ask what date it is today, we can say: 


OSes 2A Wz eg? 


TH] = 


a 


To answer, take out & and put in the month and the day. 


.-Q..-Qojolg@ 


5 Some useful expressions 


21; literally, how many days 


birthday 2] OF L}- 
birthday party SAAR 
friend Sop 
guest, customer = 0} 2+ 
people (another counter for people) BY &.- 
six people 1G GS} 
a lot ial = 
a little ALS 
live, reside a ul 
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get up 

sleep late/sleep in 
go back 

come back 

learn 

practise 

usually 
frequently 


who ...? 
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The adverbs %}4= (frequently), and 2} = (usually) 
In talking about the frequency of particular activities, events, etc, you can use these adverbs. 
EXAMPLES 


Q: ASO] ALS FEL? Do you go to the library often? 
A O}U] Be Ake Of FES. SI Qo] Sk FES No, not often. I go there once a week. 
Q: stl o}] CIA] 7 pe ? When do you go to university? 
A: BS of) 10A)°O FES. Usually 10 o’clock in the morning. 
Together with ... 


To indicate that you perform an action with somebody else, you can say: 
NOUN — 3}31 (Zto]) ee NOTES: In this expression ZO] is often muted: Also, despite 
the spelling, 2°] is pronounced as ga-chi, not as ga-ti. 
EXAMPLES 
Alj=tobal Zo] sk ojS HW. I learn Korean together with my friends. 


AIS) SfaAl HALLOW AT aH 1k. I studied in the library with Seon-Yeong. 


The particle ©] 4) (at, in, etc) 
If we want to indicate the location wherein an action, such as eating, meeting, studying, etc, takes 
place, we use the particle -°]] 4]. 


EXAMPLES 
Q: OCIA] AJAToH 2? Where do you eat? 
A: SHAN AIT EOA)] ALAS. I eat in the student canteen. 
Q: O| CJA] BrSto] 2? Where did you meet? 
A: ADSoA Ptole. We met in the coffee shop. 
SRE 2A, ASL SDA GL We study at home, and practise in the class. 


There’s no special preposition in English to indicate the location of an activity, so you’ll have to pay 
careful attention to the verb to determine whether or not you should use °]] 4]. 


6 Time expressions (2) 


for ... (duration) wall late 


for one hour [==] BY already 


early O}4]) + NEG not yet 


EXAMPLES 
Uy aa Ay LAT 2. Come early tomorrow. 
— ol] 30 7] SO k. I came to class thirty minutes late. 
ay) 63 Oo] oj] &. It’s already June. 
7 OFF] of a Oo} Q. Thaven’t done my homework yet. 
Of Al= 10 A) Zt SOt ASO]. I slept for ten hours yesterday. 
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7 Subject, object and topic markers 


Let us learn about the particles ©]/7} and S/S. The former is what we call the subject marker, and 
the latter the object marker. We use ©] and © after a noun that ends in a consonant, and 7} and & after 
a noun that ends in a vowel. The simplest definition of the subject is that it is the answer to the question 
Who ...?/What ...? etc asked before the verb; the simplest definition of a direct object is likewise that it 
is the answer to the question Who ...?/What ...? after the verb. Suppose our answer to the question Who 
likes Korea? is I like Korea, then the subject here is J and the object Korea, for example. Like &/©, ie, 
the topic marker, ©]/7} and S/S have no clear equivalents in English. 


AYO] 9144] o]] B? When’s your birthday? 
Stil 7} 2 of 2 YHoe? What is hak-kyo in English? 
eats 4 rel OF Q. I ate watermelon. 

ADS UO. I drank coffee. 


The Korean subject and the object markers are often left out, as you have noticed, in the course of 
fluent, informal speech. Thus, when these markers are present, they are probably best thought of as a 
form of mild emphasis or as an indication that the speaker tries not to confuse the hearer. 

Usually the first question asked by students is: What’s the difference between 2/= and ©]/7}? In 
fact, whether you understand the distinction at this stage is not, in our view, a matter of great 
importance when we think of all the other fundamental aspects of Korean you need to come to grips 
with. Most students acquire a sense of the difference with time and exposure. But if you are concerned 
about gaining an understanding of this distinction now, then the following note may help you. 

If you recall what we’ve already said about 2/= you'll recall that =/= gives emphasis to the 
word/words in front. What we are actually doing is announcing that what follows in the sentence relates 
to the word(s) indicated by the topic of conversation. We’re picking out one of a number of possible 
items for your attention and then making some statement relating to it. If you look back to the 
Language Notes to the Unit 5 (Page 26) and Unit 8 (Page 45) Conversation Pieces you'll see a detailed 
explanation of this point. 

With ©]/7}, however, we’re also involved in emphasis, but in a different manner — we’re indicating 
that the word(s) in front of ©]/7} add to what you know already, not that some further comment is 
following on the word(s). Thus, it is very likely that what follows ©]/7} is what you know already. The 
same thing can be said about S/S. Let’s contrast these points. 


333 3 2} LS All 24 2} ro} rer Ron The 3rd of March is my birthday. or The 3rd of March, it’s my birthday. 
333 323 oO] A] AH 10] o}] SS My birthday is the 3rd of March. or It’s the 3rd of March that is my birthday. 


FATE Ot uve O1k. I didn’t drink the juice. or The juice, I didn’t drink. 


FAS Ouyyoe. I didn’t drink (any) juice. or It’s juice that I didn’t drink. 


A final note about ©]/7} is that it gives rise to the following two variant forms. Before ©]/7}, +--+ 
(who?) becomes *+—, and Lt (J) becomes UH. 


a= sS O}sH aoe, Whom do you like? 
=7} 22? Who’s coming? 
A\S7} US Sto 2? Is Jihui fond of me? 
O}L 2, UZF7EAISIS Sofa. No, I like Jihui. 
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IN THIS UNIT... 


Table Insa 

A Korean meal 

Common ingredients used in Korean meals 
Buying food and meals 

Some common Korean dishes 

Shall we ...? 


BON APPETIT. 


Food, clothing and shelter are the three basic material necessities of life — and food is surely the most 
talked about. In this Unit, we learn about Korean food and eating habits so as to extend our ability to 
interact with Koreans socially. 


1 Table Insa 


At, SAl &.. Here, help yourself./Take some. ‘%¥ is an interjection commonly used 
to encourage an action from the hearer which the speaker believes 
would give pleasure. See also Page 39. 


AE] 21 QIA)]PE ... Lit. We’ve prepared nothing, but ...; an expression used by the 
host/hostess when inviting you to help your self 

Bro] Ea a. Bon appetit. Lit. Take a lot.; a standard invitation from the host for a 
guest not to hold back 

G SAea. Have some more.; an exhortation in the middle of the meal for the guest 
to refill the plate 

ZA] BofpSpAl 2? Do you like Gimchi? 

AIAPSTA] TH. Let’s eat! This is the standard way for a host to invite a guest to begin a 


meal, or for one member of a party to suggest to the others that they 
begin. Note that this expression has masculine connotations. 


Z4 HH N/A] CH. Here’s cheers. Lit. Let’s take, eg, a drink. There are a few more toasts 
in Korean, but these are the standard suggestions to raise a glass of 
alcohol. 

St} Ww AIA UL] TH, Looks good! Lit. Ill eat well.; an expression used when you start to eat 

ere). It’s tasty! Lit. There is flavour (in this food). This is the standard 


compliment about the quality of the meal. We strongly advise you 
commit it to memory and use it often for the pleasure that it will give 
your hosts. 


O}L] &, Ho] QO]. No more, thanks. If you are being entertained in a very traditional 
Korea way, your hosts may continue to press food upon you. Your only 
defense then might be to say this expression politely — literally, it 
means No, I’ve eaten a lot. 


BIH SIS] CH. I’ve eaten well.; an expression used when you finish eating 
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2 A Korean Meal & Some Related Expressions 
7 Al food fe fork 
mr cooked rice L}o] = knife 
= soup Wy - be hot (in taste) 
¥R| 7H hot-pot style of soup FK- be salty 
HEA side-dishes a} Al = eat (respect form) 
=7}e} spoon Wo] R- taste, try 
Al7}et chopsticks = o}sk to like 
2- use a) OF o}- to dislike 
nerd cannot ee S Ves- to prepare a meal 
SA dessert Qzls}- to cook 


e 2: cooked rice. In English, we have one word for rice whether it’s in the field, in the shop or on the plate. 


In Korean, if it’s in the field it’s 4}, when it’s harvested it’s 2, and when it’s cooked it’s #}. 


e 2X-: 2X- can mean use as well as write (see Page 25); as we saw on Page 25, when the verb stem ends in 


the vowel —, the — drops out when attaching Polite Informal ending -©] 2. Thus, = 7}=+6}al A7}St+S 
34| @. (We use spoons and chopsticks). 


e +: When we want to say that something out of our control, eg, allergy, is preventing us from doing 


something we can place the negative adverb © before the verb. For example, 33S 2 4018 (Ican’t 
eat peanuts). The difference between (cannot) and @t (do not) is the difference between being 
prevented from doing something and deciding not to do something. In English we often say I couldn’t do it 
when we really mean I didn’t want to do it, and it’s the same in Korean. Since it’s always more polite to be 
a victim of circumstances, than a deliberate non-performer, it’s best to under-use °F and over-use (or so it 
may seem to you) =. 


e ‘4- is an irregular verb to the extent that 4 changes to + when followed by the -©] @ ending. Thus, The 


gimchi isa bit hot willbe QAI7} S WAS. (See also Page 54.) 


e %=Al- vs 4-: When referring to a small number of basic human activities, such as eating, speaking, 


giving, or sleeping, Korean speakers use special verb forms to indicate that they regard the person they are 
referring to as being of a higher social status (see Unit 14). Therefore, of course, we can never use these 
verb forms in referring to ourselves. For the Korean language learner the challenge is simple: when 
someone uses ... 4}4=Al] 2? in addressing you, you need to have the mental agility to reply with 4], ... 
0] @ and avoid saying U], ... PAIS. 


3 Common Ingredients of Korean Meals (1) 
A177] meat WAT fish 
A ALZ| (4) beef (cow, bull) lS seafood 
SHA]AL7] (SHAI) pork qpig) <4 egg 
Eta] CS) chicken - meat (chicken - bird) | = beans 
F317] (2) lamb, mutton (sheep) FH tofu 


e The pronunciation of &}: The = in & remains silent in Modern Korean, whether or not there is a 


following vowel. 
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4 Common Ingredients of Korean Meals (2) 


OFAH vegetables al = chili peppers 
HY Chinese cabbage ave shallots 

Gp white radish O}S garlic 

AZ lettuce = Zz} sauce 

AS Al spinach/greens rae y soy sauce 

Q oO] cucumber al cs Zt chilli sauce 
TQ) sesame leaves =|zr soybean paste 
wea peanuts Al7|= sesame oil 


5 Buying Food and Meals 


I~ fH 0& oh nO OM of fo 
om ne ye > HH ow 
Nop om mm i fo 


cuisine, cooking HT bread 
| Chinese cuisine WH} 2] bread shop, bakery 
Al A a Chinese restaurant A to buy 
a Japanese restaurant A}HY- to buy meals (Lit. buy and eat) 
a traditional Korean restaurant | 4=42 6}- order (eg food) 
/fAIABS a Western-style restaurant =e U- pay 
A} a street food stall B}- be cheap 
food court H] BH- be expensive 


e Wr: if #2 sounds a little familiar it’s because it has reached the Korean language from Portuguese via Japan 
and is, therefore, similar to pain, the French word for bread. It would take a little while to explain how two 


or three Portuguese words got into Korean, but any book on Japan’s history will tell you the tale of the 
Portuguese in Japan. 


6 Some Common Korean Dishes 


= | Korean barbecue. The meat — usually beef but in more informal settings pork is also used — is marinated in 
various condiments including soy sauce, sugar, spring onion, garlic, sesame seed and sesame oil. It is then 
cooked over a charcoal or gas fire, on a perforated metal dish with a raised centre or on a gridiron. 

Zt yy] Spare ribs cooked in a similar manner to #417]. Pork Galbi (= %] Z#)) is also served in more informal 
settings. 

Z| Al When we say just 4] 4] we mean cabbage Gimchi, in much the same way as ice cream is presumed to 
refer to vanilla ice cream unless we specify otherwise. If we want to specify a non-cabbage 7], we 
name the vegetable. Thus, cucumber Gimchi, for instance, would be 2.6] Z%). 

Uh Small dumplings with meat filling, usually eaten with a soy and vinegar sauce. 

Continued on next page 
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ATAy Sweet potato noodles and finely-chopped beef and vegetables stir-fried together. 
H] 


a Steamed rice served in a bow! with a number of side helpings of finely-chopped Bulgogi, mushrooms, 
carrots, spinach and bean sprouts, topped with a fried egg, sunny side up. The ingredients are then 
combined together by vigorous spoon action, and eaten with chili sauce and a side soup. 


Ot 2 is dried green seaweed (laver). To make 4 2}, you wrap around, with a thin layer of 2, cooked rice 
and finely chopped/sliced carrot, pickled radish, meat, fish, etc, and then sliced it into bite-size pieces. 

7R\ 7H The suffix %] 71 on the names of dishes indicates that the food is cooked ‘hot-pot’ fashion — in a soup over 
high heat. Thus 24] *] 74 is a hot soup where the most prominent ingredient is Chinese cabbage Gimchi. 
More examples include: o] = *%] 7H (seafood Jjigae), =| Zt *| 71] (soybean paste Jjigae), etc. 

Ada The suffix +7] ZJ on the names of dishes indicates that the food is being deep-fried in light batter in a 
similar fashion to Japanese tempura. Thus OFA} ¥] Z] is mixed vegetables deep-fried in batter. 

-W This suffix indicates a noodle dish, such as "4 — the cold noodle dish of North Korean origin which is a 


summertime staple, or 2}"4 — the ever-ready instant noodles. 


-=t/ -E} This indicates a soup, the most common of which are Manduguk (Gi===}: dumpling soup) and Galbitang 
(24): beefy, spare-rib broth). 


7 Some language notes 
About the question ©] 7] 4°] @?: What’s this? 


By now, you might wonder what the difference would be between “O] 74 34 oj] 2.?”, which we learnt 
in Unit 6 (see Page 33), and “©] 7] 4] 2?”. The main difference is this. Grammatically, ©] 7] is the 
combination of ©] 7 (this thing) and ©] (Subject marker), and meaning-wise, the difference between 
the two questions is in fact very slight. At best, you can take ©] 7]] as carrying a mild emphasis in line 
with what we explained in Unit 10 (see Page 61). It has the Subject marker after all, which ©] 7] 
doesn’t! 

Don’t get alarmed if you see A] 7] Fo] 2, 2A] Foi Q, etc. %] 7] and =17\] are A] 7 and 17] plus 
the Subject marker respectively. 


The expression --- - 2/=9&?: What (or How) about - . -? 


The expression “:- - - 2/= 7?” can be very handy, when we’re asking a kind of contrastive 
questions that involve more than one persons or things. It allows us not to repeat the whole question as 
in the examples. 


EXAMPLES 
Q: 7{D] DFAS? Do you drink coffee? 
A: ul ‘ U}Aq a. Yes, I do. 
Q: SAKE 2? What about Green Tea? cf. *H= (HPA) 2? 
A: Oo} U}Aq Lom I don’t. 
Q: ASAE So] B alzt S01 SRaa? 
Seon-Yeong, how many hours per day do you study Korean? 
A: of} Oo] SkA)ZE 2S. I do one hour per day. 
Q: WeAE2? How about you, Tae-U? cf, HPA) (So B AMZ! Sto] S Bay) Q? 
A: o}o] 2A] B SHAG. I do thirty minutes a day. 
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8 Cultural Notes: Korean Food 


Korean food perhaps lacks the variety to become known as one of the world’s great cuisines, but 
nevertheless it contains a lot of pleasant surprises. From its temperate climate and surrounding seas, 
Korea draws a wide variety of vegetables, fruits and seafood; and from its long winters when fresh food 
is hard to come by, it draws the inspiration for a rich tradition of pickling or drying fresh foods for later 
use. It is protein-rich and relatively fat-free. 

The most common meats in Korea are beef, pork, chicken and, of course, fish. The most common 
methods of cooking are slow simmering, for soups, or else broiling over a hot charcoal fire for beef or 
pork. Characteristic seasoning tends to be sesame oil and seed, soy sauce, fermented bean paste 
(Doen-jang), salt, white pepper, chili, spring onion, and garlic. By way of quick comparison with its 
neighbours, Korean food shares a number of dishes with Japanese cuisine; but is generally more robust 
and pungently flavoured. Korean restaurants offering bland versions of Korean dishes are widespread in 
Japan. Korean food is also broadly similar to Northern Chinese cooking though, as a small 
geographical area with little internal climatic variation, Korea lacks important sources of the culinary 
variety enjoyed by China. 

To start off, perhaps we’d better list some of the main styles of Korean cooking. In some cases they 
overlap; but for the most part it’s difficult to find a restaurant in Korea offering food from more than one 
style. Overseas Korean restaurants usually offer a kaleidoscope of Korean dishes drawn from a variety 
of these different cooking styles. 


Ws S41: Literally the food of the masses meaning ordinary, everyday food. This is what you get at 
small restaurants typically around universities, which tend to feature soups based on beef and 
chicken stocks with accompanying rice and side dishes, and even simple instant noodles. At its 
worst it is like canteen food; but, at its best, it is a simple and wholesome way of grabbing an 
inexpensive quick bite. 

ee S41: Literally palace food, this is the tradition of royal cooking — Korea’s haute cuisine. You'd 
be most unlikely to find any strong flavours like chili or garlic here — only the very subtle use of 
condiments to enhance the natural flavour of a predominantly vegetarian cuisine. Palace food 
consists of an amazing variety of flavoursome wild plants, mushrooms, nuts and berries, with an 
occasional meat or fish dish. Pine nut broth, bell flower roots, gingko nuts, abalone mushroom are 
typical ingredients in a cuisine which offers one of the most striking examples of the deeply 
rustic, ethereal strain in Korean aesthetics. 

Palace food has a very complex, precise tradition of food preparation, requiring years of training 
and a good deal of labour in its preparation. It’s not surprising, then, that there are few palace 
food restaurants. These are mostly to be found in major hotels in Seoul, and are extremely 
expensive. For most people, however, the experience of eating in one will be unforgettable. 

41: The title simply means Korean food, but Hansik restaurants in Korea are more up-market than 
ordinary restaurants, and offer a richer, more diverse array of Korean dishes. People normally 
order a set menu based on price, and get a number of courses, often representing regional 
traditions of cooking. For most visitors to Korea this will be the best way of getting an idea of 
what Korean cuisine is really capable of. 

#5} Gz]: A sign written in Chinese characters on a protruding signboard decked out with scarlet 
strips of plastic and cloth usually announces the humble and ubiquitous Chinese restaurant in 
Korea. The food served within will resemble Chinese food more or less depending on what 
tradition of Chinese cooking you’re used to. For Australians who are usually familiar with 
Cantonese or Szechuan cooking the resemblance will be rather less than more. 

Basically, the food served in = {44 is descended from regional cooking brought to Korea 
nearly a hundred years ago from the Shandong region adjacent to Korea, and greatly modified 
since then to satisfy with the demands of the Korean palate. People use Chinese restaurants like 


ct 
~ 
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fast food outlets, catching a cheap unpretentious bowl of noodles or dumpling in the Northern 
Chinese style. 

There are also more elaborate Chinese meals at up-market establishments usually found in the 
major hotels and in expensive neighbourhoods. 

Other restaurants: There are various other types of restaurants in Korea specialising in particular dishes. 
These might include ginseng chicken (4}A] &}), Buddhist vegetarian dishes (AFA), green pea 
flour pancakes (21t}] &) or pigfoot (25). Interest in foreign foods is growing slowly, but is still 
not very high in Korea. In cities, almost all non-Korean restaurants outside the major international 
hotels are either Japanese, highly indigenised Chinese or else Western-style fast food outlets. 


Meals of the day 


Koreans eat three meals a day, and to the onlooker there may seem little distinction between the 
meals in terms of the food eaten. As befits a people with strong agricultural roots, breakfast tends to be 
a hearty meal, with strongly flavoured soups, rice and Gimchi, although this is changing particularly in 
cities like Seoul. Lunch is usually little more than a snack, and the evening meal is moderate in quantity 
and generally eaten early. 


Attitude to meat 


The Korean attitude to meat is different to the Australian attitude in a number of ways. To begin 
with, it is extremely rare to find a Korean who does not express a strong distaste for lamb. Most cite the 
smell as the main reason and, seeing that no distinction seems to be made between mutton and lamb in 
Korea, this is perhaps not surprising. Also behind the attitude seems to be a deep-seated cultural reflex, 
shared with the Japanese and most Chinese, in which people traditionally contrasted their settled, 
agricultural, beef-eating ways with the nomadic, pastoral, mutton-eating and milk-drinking ways of the 
Mongols and other northern barbarians. It’s not as if the Chinese, Japanese and Koreans continue to 
look down on their northern neighbours, of course. But since the constant threat of northern invasion 
was a major theme of their respective histories in pre-modern times, the dietary reflex seems to persist. 

Beef is the prestige meat in Korea, and it is considerably more expensive than pork. In fact, just as 
4] %] tends to mean just one kind of Gimchi, so 417] tends to mean beef, unless otherwise specified. It 
is therefore expensive, relative to pork and chicken (the other two major meats), and in the course of a 
normal household meal it is rarely eaten in the amounts that Australians are familiar with. However, for 
guests beef is often laid on in abundance, and, in a very traditional mode of hospitality, a host might say 
to a guest 417] Bro] <}==A]| @ (Eat plenty of meat!) to counteract any tentativeness the guest might 
feel. 


Attitude to alcohol 


Koreans have acquired something of a reputation as drinkers over the years, and this reputation can 
obscure the very careful, moderate attitude taken by most people in Korea. We’d advise you to observe 
Korean attitudes to drink carefully rather than just accept this reputation at face value. 

Above all, the use of alcohol is socially and ceremony-bound. The idea of a quiet, relaxing drink or 
two after work is not common, though sitting down and having round after round with work colleagues 
is More common, as is consuming considerable amounts of alcohol on weekend group picnics. 

In formally entertaining foreigners Koreans will rarely hit the bottle, since getting drunk together is 
an expression of close friendship, and business colleagues are unlikely to risk losing their inhibitions 
until they are very familiar with the company they are in. Foreign visitors will lose no respect by 
displaying a similar degree of self-discipline, even when pressed by their hosts. 
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IN THIS UNIT... 


Transportation and Travelling 
What number bus do you take? 
How far is it? 

How long does it take? 
Locations 

The Emphatic Particle -™ 


DO WE GO BY TRAIN, OR BY BUS? 


In Unit 4 we started learning how to identify places, in Unit 9 we learnt a bit about the countries of 
the world, about asking people where they come from, and where places were located. Now we bring 
these two themes together again to learn how to find out basic travel information, and describe our own 
travel experiences. 


1 Conversation 


-. and Kylie are talking about going somewhere this coming weekend. 


EHS: OPM Exo] MHL? Sel, Sol B72? 
Kylie: P40]? ... The Folk Village 2o]oj] 2? 


AS: Ul. 

Kylie: So}... DAG), USSUE OL) 712? ZIAS IS, 
WAz 72? 

EHS: H)SB7)/= 7a. 

Kylie: ul? 


AS: SHole.... pAIAS AZAOSS 7IR. Weal - AOA 
WSS7Ale WAS ZR. SAS Sole WSS 7K AAZI 
Wola. 

Kylie: oO}, U).... RAZA SUL} B2aye? 

S: LAZRRS aaa. 
Kylie: -SAWA USS77)=2? 
&: BA2,30 2S 423 1. 
Kylie: ©}, U]. 
GS: £2, oF 8 AlN ASAaS 
2,3 A/ZE PARR. Leal Oo 

Kylie: U], 2°. 

So: PHE GHEE KSA a2. GH] Soop)? 

Kylie: U], Sok g. 


Se 14, dadole aus 4s.1t. 


SWAICE SBA 10 AEF 


Le 


4 BpAlch. 


Oo 


lr 
+» 
. 
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Translation 

EH: What are we doing this weekend? Shall we go to the Min-sok-chon? 

Kylie: Min-sok-chon? You mean the Folk Village? 

EHS: Yes. 

Kylie: | Oh, that’d be nice. ... But, how shall we go — by train or bus? 

EHS: We go by plane. 

Kylie: Pardon? 

EHS: Just kidding. We go by subway to Suwon, and then by bus to the Folk Village. Lots of buses go there 
from in front of Suwon Station. 

Kylie: I see. About how long do you think it’Il take to get to Suwon? 

EHS: About an hour and half. 

Kylie: And to the Folk Village from Suwon? 

EH: Well, about 30 minutes perhaps? 

Kylie: Isee. 

EHS: Let’s set off from Seoul Station at 8.00. Then we’ll have two to three hours at the Village, and in the 
afternoon let’s have a look at Suwon. 

Kylie: Mm, that'll be really nice. 

EH: Suwon is also famous for Galbi. Do you like Galbi? 

Kylie: I sure do. 

EH: Then, let’s have some kalbi for lunch. 

Language Notes 
e 2]: we 


e The {14 (the Folk Village) is a large tourist park some thirty kilometres south of Seoul in 


which many aspects of traditional Korean village life are on display. 
The Folk Village 2°]°l] 2.?: Do you mean ‘Folk Village’? You use the construction - - - 
%0]°]] 2? when you need additional explanation of what has been said. More precisely, you 
provide the - - - as an additional explanation and ask the hearer to confirm it. 
u], £012: £0} can be relative rather than absolute. It often means that, given the 
alternatives, something is preferable and acceptable, rather than actually good in its own right. 
1210]: By the way, ... 
Oo] BA]: how 
JA: train 
JIA 712, HAZ 7}?: literally, Do we go by train, or do we go by bus? This is an 
‘A-or-B’ question in Korean, where two questions are juxtaposed. 
8] 7]: airplane 
S Fo) &: I’m just kidding. Literally, It’s a joke. 
-77+%]: up to 
A) Ss}: subway 
- Qtol]: in front of --- 

MSZ 7 WA: bus going to the VSZ 
Qu}y_} Ae} @?: How long does it take? 
-%: about, approximately Note that it is attached, not prefixed, to the number expression 
concerned. 

»-2/=2.?: What about ...?; How about ...? 
S| 2: We-ell 
VST -(©2)= AMA: is going to VST ... This is a future tense marker (see Unit 14). 
Bo}: depart, set off 
Le] al: And... 
2,3 A)ZE(&, Al AlZ1): two to three hours 
2 s}-: watch an event, view scenery, take a look 
-&: an emphatic particle meaning also 
“1384: Well, then... 
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2 Means of Transportation 


HH boat, ship RIA YA bicycle 

BH) ae 7) aircraft WA bus 

7\AL/ SA train aS BZ express bus for inter-province travels 
AA urban electric train Z2qaHa/ ayaa 

A] ofa the subway limousine bus to and from the Airport 
Al Ak tram, street car QD Eu fo] motorbike 

ASA} car (2) by (means of), with 


Buses in Seoul 


Peet WA ‘Blue Bus’ (urban bus travelling between Seoul CBD and outer Districts) 

AS = os ‘Green Bus’ (urban bus travelling between a subway station and the nearby District) 
aad et H a “Yellow Bus’ (urban bus travelling within a District) 

mata A ‘Red Bus’ (urban bus travelling between Seoul CBD and a Satellite City) 


‘Guessing’ the meaning of words 


The task of learning enough vocabulary in a foreign language to enable you to function in most 
situations is, of course, a lengthy one. However, you’ll find as time goes by that this task is made easier 
by the fact that Korean vocabulary items are often composed of common elements, and more and more 
we come to recognise these. In this unit the literal meaning of some vocabulary items is as follows. 


ASA} self-move-vehicle AAI self-rotate-cart 

7| At steam-vehicle =P line-vehicle 

A) oS ground-under-steel HH) ae 7) fly-travel-machine 
Al At electricity-vehicle Al zal electricity-steel 


Of course, this happens in English too, and the counterpart in English for ASA} is automobile, 
where auto- means by itself and mobile means moving. 


The Instrumental Particle: -(C)= 


In Korean we can use - (©) to indicate the instrument by which we accomplish something. The 
©& is inserted before all consonants except = — note the case of 9121 = and %)]6}4 = in the examples 
below. The instrument may actually be an implement, or a means of transport as in the examples below. 


EXAMPLES 


oe SA] 27H2=2 Boa. T eat Korean food with chopsticks. 
AWS AWS. I’m writing with a pencil. 

St pF] i= AD 7a. We go to school by bus. 

Al cosa = ZA] TH. Let’s go by subway. 
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3 Travelling 


a+ 24 tourism (Ah=S) E}- get on, get into, catch a vehicle 
4434-24 tourist (Al=S) E}al F}-/@- tide 

of oH trip, voyage uy z] = get out of, off a vehicle 

of oH A} travel agency a oO} ass 7 } go on foot, walk 

a ticket, token ee at} o}- arrive 

ae TE = ticket counter 23 tok depart, set off 

BH) ea 7) = plane ticket T}v]- commute (Lit. go to ... regularly) 
F\ ARS train ticket SK WHA Bus No... 

-Z} (counter for tickets) DESTINATION 7 FE W ZS abus going to ... 
Al Zt a timetable WS FFE travel pass (Lit. transport card) 
Fj 2] distance ee | from (a time) 

Ay] fare, charge on OF] A HE from (a place) 

HST} the seaside ... TFA] to (a time/place) 

A| = the countryside a (2)S OHAT via 


The difference between “S} 1°] T}14 2” and “St n1o]] 74-2” 


From ... to... 


In Korean -+2] shows a starting point in time, the beginning point in an order of precedence, and 
-77-%| shows a limit. With distances, however, we usually add o]]A1 Gust “1 before vowels) before the 
2E] to indicate that it is a physical location that is the starting point, and in fact the ensuing +E] is 
often omitted. Note also that in talking about our trips, we use ...(@.)= sHA1 to indicate ‘by a route that 
passes through ...’. 


EXAMPLES 
6 A)PE IATA) SEAL. We study from 6 to 9. 
ae?e2) Re Bee T+ A) Stuloj] 7$Z. We go to school from Monday to Saturday. 
FARE AVA] AOJA] Z101 @. We walked from here to the station. 


Z| SoA HAVA) y] a7|=S E}al 7}. We're going from Seoul to Busan by plane. 
FSQAFRe AaHSS AA SUPA] ZtO] L.. We went from NY to Rome via London. 
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4 Words for Expanding Sentences 


mB i Z| al And ... (between sentences) O}L] HY Or... 
SLANE But... Hy] By the way ... 
out Hy 7S So... 


5 What Number Bus Do You Take? 


To ask this question we say: 
;B= 2 A= ;HA= 
ow WA= Ee? NOTES How many number; #4 
IAS 2? | bus; -S = object marker; E} 2? = do you take? 
To answer, substitute a Sino-Korean number for 2. 
SK WH WAS EQ NOTES: When the SK number is greater than one 
[SK Wi HIAS Eo. | hundred, you can read the number digit by digit. 
EXAMPLES 


What number bus do you take? 


ab. I take the number 333 bus. 


I take the number 3, 3, 3 bus. 


oti Oj] 4), zz, = HH Hy a, E}al Oe. I go (Lit come) to university by bus number 709. 


6 How Far Is It ...? 
To ask about distances in Korean we say: 


PLACE A - (01) (3) PLACE B - 7-4] 7z)7} Sup} SQ? 


NOTES: -(¢4])4] (44 &}) = from (a place); 7}%] = up to/as far as; 712] = distance; 7} = subject particle; @uU}t} = 
about how much?; =] @.? = does it amount to? 


To answer, substitute 10} with the relevant distance. 


EXAMPLES 
Of 7] A BE] 7A) 742) 7+ SUC SH? How far is it from here to the station? 
22] eq] (= cH SS, It’s 2 kilometres (from here). 
Oo] A, 72) 7} SUFU} Se? How far is it from the station? 
4zZ4 =O] =| TH Ss It’s 4 kilometres. 
Of 7] 7A] 772) 7+} SUL HS? How far is it (from the place we’ve been talking about) to 
here? 
10 220] = =H coe It’s 10 kilometres. 
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7 How Long Does It Take? 


To find out how long something takes we ask: 


Walz awe? j ~ = How many ...?; A] Zt = hours; 22 @? = does it take? 


To answer, substitute a Pure Korean number for 2. 
PK A) 7} Aa. i It takes PK hours. 


Time/Distance - & 


When we are referring to time in the context of casual or social arrangements, & often follows the 
time (or distance) concerned. & corresponds to the English practice of adding about in similar contexts 
— Come about 7.00; See you about 3.00; It’s about 5 kilometres from here, etc. 


PSZ3ZaAlZ tpl] Sale. Come again around 3 pm. 
A =0)] 7S FLAT FA] = 6 A] Zt yaa fa G.. It takes about 6 hours from Seoul to Busan. 
Of 7|AP PE S7A] A275 SBSVWSS Wa. 


It’s about 5 kilometres from here to the station. 


8 Some Locations 


ay o}] outside fo}] inside 
Qto}] in front of Fol] behind 
23 o]] next to We Fo] opposite 


A DGS FB gro] Qlojg. The coffee shop is in front of the station. 
Saf SH Sol] Qlol ek The restaurant’s next to the park. 

4 BS Fol] Qo a. It’s opposite the station. 

SITAYE BF Cro] Ql. The toilet’s inside the station. 


9 The Emphatic Particle = 


© is an emphatic particle with the meaning too/also. It replaces O]/7}, 2/= and S/S: 
ATH 7} Zoe. Wee Zoka. Japchae is nice. Mandu is nice too. 
ASS Bl7|S Sve. ALE BI7/S SHA. 
Ji-Su likes Bulgogi. Tae-U likes Bulgogi too. 
aISOsS SHAR. VEOHE SHAHG.1 study Korean. I also study Japanese. 


However, © is added to any other particles, eg, -oll, -o] Ad and -(©)=: 
ersto] Fa. Ao] 7a. I’m going to Korea. I’m going to Japan too. 
AoA AS Bole. SASHA AS Bolg. 


I eat dinner at home. I eat dinner in restaurants too. 


ay] eS <r oH. AFEZE es oH. It’s famous for Galbi. It’s also famous for Soju. 
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IN THIS UNIT... 


Family members 

Periods of Time 

Using the Possessive Case Particle -2] 

Using the Comitative Case Particle -2}/-2} 

What’s your telephone number/name? 

“How long has it been since ...?” 

Making longer sentences using -41 (and) and -A] Zt (but) 


FAMILY 


The Korean family unit is an extended family unit whose complex inter-relationships contrast 
strongly with the Western nuclear family system. In this Unit we start to gain a feel for this complexity 
as we acquire a basic vocabulary for describing family members. We also learn to make ‘longer’ 
sentences, using a couple of conjunctive endings. 


1 Yun-Mi’s family 

HU] 7S. 

BEE vt SU] 7} AVAIL, 
OMmPo} CL], HSWo)] Moe. 

QMS] OSS ALA, 1]9) 
Ssh su], Le] al ears 
S32 AL2o]g. of}mfe] Yas 
apa AML Quo] BBS 
4 


Syla]@. 2e]n By 
ABS O15] Vag. 

Slop A= SOPHO. 
Sop7}al 2] 34 SISO} 2. 

any) Ee BE aS 
AFEFO] OH B.C} ZO] ALF. 

of, Leal, APSE QUANTI, 
31 S1QFO] 7} Blo} 2. 7H] 
© Zor), 12] a1 wWeFo] 9 
S oFSOlay a. 


oS 
oS 
Language Notes 


@ -U]: ’s (when used with a personal name) e 7}35: family e #44: parents e -T}/-2} = s}a1: NOUN and NOUN e 
S114]: grandmother e VST-(TENSE)-31: SENTENCE, and ... ¢ © Wi}: elder brother e 21U): elder sister e SS2x: 
younger brother e -©]: ’s (Possessive Case Marker) e ©]: name e O}w}: daddy (endearment form) e 3U}: mummy 
(endearment form) e 4}: (respected person’s) name e SO}4) A]: grandfather e S°}7}A\-: (for a respected person to) 
die, pass away e VST-(&)v A] TIME PERIOD 5] 93-: It’s been TIME WORD since ... ¢ 2-7: family members @ -A\ QI: 
SENTENCE, but ... e ZO}A]; puppy e OFS): Lit. the little one that says “OFS (miaow)” 
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2 Family: Parents, Siblings, Grandparents, Spouse & Children 


O14 vu] mother, mum A] brothers 

0} mum, mummy A}oH sisters 

O}H] A] father, dad st) L] grandmother 

O} HH} dad, daddy StO}H A] grandfather 

By parents AREY grandparents 

c= (a male’s) elder brother 9] = maternal ... 

2 HH (a female’s) elder brother 9] St0}H) A] (maternal) grandfather 
=U} (a male’s) elder sister 9] coda Ly] (maternal) grandmother 
oO L] (a female’s) elder sister Ls} husband 

= Ay younger sibling O}U wife 

of S74 younger sister O}S son 

aS 24 younger brother Ly daughter 


Other People 
T= family Ss relative 
Al=t family members = 0}H] A] Oo} A] 2] & (married) 
Chad Al=+ a family of five 20/4 UL] Soha z] 2] of 
ye all together Zlt2S o}H A] O}44 A] 2] = 28 (married) 
HS Al AEE a total of 3 people ASO] Z}S Of] A] 2] OFF 
Of7]/0} 7] baby es of A] 2} 87a] (unmarried) 
OfO}/o} child NSE O}TYLS] Smif, EHS a 
o= adult Ole OQ] APES] OF 
OF] A} woman, female oOo) OL 2] Au, 4s 
LAH man, male o]) yr Oo) Fo) os 
of 2] lover, sweetheart aly OF} A] 2] EL, OF EW 
LFA} Al =t boyfriend aye dps ys 
OF A} Zl + girlfriend AE cousins 
_l a5 simply, as it is ALT k AZ het nephew, niece 


Language Note: To say so and so is just a friend of mine, rather than your boy/girlfriend, you can use 
the expression “1 as in “TL&F 415+0]] @ (He/She is just a friend)”. 
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4 Some Useful Expressions 


be born 

grow up 

home town 

for, period of time 
for how long ..? 
for SK years 


move house 


move in (ie to one’s current address) 
move away (ie to a new address) 


= O}THAI- pass away (for a respected person to die) 


23 3} 


die 
be done, become 


name 


(a respected person’s) name 


address 

telephone number 
be engaged to 
marry, get married 


divorce, get divorced 


‘re-matry’ 


5 Periods of Time: Summary 


Here is a summary for how to refer to periods of time in various ways. To ask: 


WEES ...? How many minutes? Bea Set...? How many weeks? 

w A) Zt St ...? How many hours? w SS ela How many months? 

4] S9t ...? How many days? We Soet...? How many years? 

To answer: 

SK # =¢t for SK minutes SK #2! Ser for SK weeks 

PK A] 7} S91 for PK hours PK & Set for PK months 

SK 2 Set for SK days SK EiSer for SK years 
EXAMPLES 

4% Set (Ab) for 4 minutes 142 set(Q) for 1 week 

10 & =o¢t (4) for 10 minutes 64-2 Set (=) for 6 weeks 

2A)Z} Sel -F) for 2 hour 1] set (et) for | month 

3 A)ZF Set I) for 3 hours 8 SB sect (4g) for 8 months 

52] =o¢t (2) for 5 days AA Sor (AB) for 4 years 

72 Set (FY) for 7 days Dt aS Ory") for 9 years 


LANGUAGE NOTES 


e More traditional expressions for days are 6} (a period of one day), ©|S (two days), = 
(three days), tS (four days), StAH (five days), etc. (These are instead of 2! 21, o] 21, A Q, AL 


2, 2 SI , etc.) 


e In talking about weeks, PK numbers can also be used, but seemingly only up to, say, nine. Thus, 


don’t be surprised if you hear Koreans mentioning ¢t 


ae}! 


x= Ao] 
TS, T T=, 


A] eS, Ul) SI, etc. 


e Note also that the forms 44& for A] & (three months) and 4S for 4) | (four months) also 


exist. 
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6 It belongs to ...: the Possessive Case Particle -2] 


When we want to say that such-and-such belongs to so-and-so, we can link the item concerned and 
the owner using -£]. The pronunciation of the syllable ©] can vary according to context, and when it is 
the Possessive Case Particle, it is pronounced as though it were in fact written /oj]/. Note also that in 
normal colloquial speech ©] is usually omitted. 


EXAMPLES 
Oo] AS SAMYS] Aojoea. This book belongs to Mrs Hong. 
PAS ASX] Zl] a. Tae-U is Seon- Yeong’s friend. 
ZOPAIA)= OFF{ZA)2] SO]. = 0}44 4] is one’s father’s elder brother. 
VDHPRS APS) YHBo)ye. 4141 is one’s father’s sister’s husband. 


7 Doing together with ...: the Comitative Case Particle -2}/-} 


When we want to indicate that we’re doing something with a person we can use -2}/-Z}. We use -2} 
after a vowel, and -} after a consonant. Note that this runs counter to the practice with other particles, 
where the forms of the particle which have initial consonants follow preceding vowels. (In general 
-2}/-D} are interchangeable with -6}41, which we’ve learnt already.) 

When referring to marriage, note that Korean says ‘A married with B.’, in contrast to the English ‘A 
married B.’ 


EXAMPLES 


eae BAS} ABR. Susan married George. 

AALS ty} a4a=R OF Q. George married Susan. 

SAS 417 oS} GO] Ha. I do my homework with my friend. 

PZ] Bol] = 742} al SFO] 7} BLO] QlO] G.. There’re many dogs and cats in my (Lit. our) house. 


8 What’s the Phone Number? 


To ask this question we can say 


= = NOTES: o] 27] = How ..?; H@?I=F)-+O 2 =... 
ALS} HS 7 wz ? , 
SPAS 7} OVE 7 FS is it done/shaped? 


To answer, we usually give the district digits as one number followed by ©], meaning ‘in (the prefix 
area) ...’, and then we give the following numbers individually using Sino-Korean numbers. Thus 3456 
6789 will be AFA AYA SO Al So] S, 2, BS, . 

With Mobile Numbers, however, we give the numbers individually using SK numbers. 


9 What’s Your Name? 
To ask this question (not in an abrupt way), we can say: 


0) 30] Bal 2? 


or 

— NOTES: ©] 4] & is a more polite form for 5] @. You 

AI gto] of By] EAL? use ©] Aj] &. when the person you speak about is a 
respected one. 


To answer you simply give your name and -°4] @/-©]°j] @& or -2}U]T}. 
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10 How long has it been since ...? 


To ask this question in Korean we can say: 


VST -(2)UL A] SUI FE] QO] 2? i 


LANGUAGE NOTES 


e ©/t =noun modifier form; A] = since; 20} = How much (time); L} = about; =] 236] 2? =... has been 
done/completed? 
e 2/0] is often shortened to O12. 


To answer: 


VST -(©)/u %] TIME PERIOD ©] 230} 2. I 


EXAMPLES 


So] LAl A] S ety bral peed or 2? How long have you been in Australia? 

UFAJET Z7) APT} BBs A] 30 H S10]. It’s been thirty minutes since the last train departed. 
o-4] S = y 2 A) st A| 41 abel QI Of gQ. It’s been an hour since I had breakfast. 

ety Ol SHS Alster A] ON SS BOR. It’s been five months since I started Korean. 


11 Making longer sentences ... 


Two sentences, complementary meaning-wise, can be combined into one as follows. 


__VSTI - (TENSE) - 31, -- VST2--_] 


EXAMPLES 
SISOlS AUIS OFS AS]tt. Korean is interesting and very easy. 
LHS] O] 22 Fal, 1U] xo) Oo] SS My elder brother’s name is Tae-U, and my elder sister’s 
Al] oy &. name Sang-Mi. 
BYSPE USA Sse al, A\e= Tae-U studied in the US, and Ji-Su in the UK. 


Aso A] SHB]. 
ea TA) = =A ofa = 7 bal, is oy] A] Shall we go to Su-won by the subway, and then from 
=e BALE uy JA Ad ZI Q. Su-won to the Min-sok-chon shall we go by bus? 


Wate 


However, when we want to combine two seemingly contradictory sentences we can say: 


___VSTI - (TENSE) - A181, --_ VST2----] 


EXAMPLES 


5 A] a Tae-U studied English, but Ji-Su studied French. 
BOE SHR, 


SsbA] S Al 7 }eata} = 7 }etou wy Al Ut, We eat Korean-style food with spoons and chopsticks, but 


ee So eS 

OFA] 2S 329} L}o] ze wy oe Go we do Western-style food with forks and knives. 
SIS OE O BAIT AIL. Korean’s difficult but interesting. 

AAS & WATS Qole. Gimchi’s a little hot but tasty. 
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12 Cultural Notes: the Korean Family 


The traditional Korean family typically consisted of three generations living under the one roof — the 
grandparents, their eldest son and family, and unmarried younger children. The position of head of the 
household passed from eldest son (called 2!) to eldest son. Thus eldest sons continued to live in their 
parents’ house after marriage, while the other children left home at, or soon after, marriage; the sons 
left to establish their own households, and the daughters to live in the household of their husbands. The 
eldest son was the sole inheritor of his father’s property, and was the only person who could perform the 
rites of clan ancestor veneration. The eldest son provided the link to line of ancestors that may go back 
hundreds of years, ancestors whose names were recorded in a clan genealogy register held by individual 
households known as a Jok-bo (#2). As a matter of course, children growing up in a Korean 
household became familiar with their family’s ancestry, and aware that they belonged to such-and-such 
a branch of a clan. 

Korean society has passed through a rapid period of social change since the Korean War (1950-53). 
As a result it is hard to generalise about the modern Korean family. However, the vast majority of 
Korean children today are still raised in a system that continues to have many elements in common with 
the traditional system. In modern Korea the family remains the key unit of society, and the family is 
typically an extended family that includes cousins, uncles and aunts from the father’s, and to some 
extent the mother’s, side of the family. In contrasts to the Western pattern of a nuclear family of 
independently-minded individualism, who can call upon a wide range of social services and benefits, 
this extended Korean family determines many key aspects of the shape of its members’ lives, while 
pooling its financial (and other) resources to a far greater degree than its Western counterpart. Family 
members become used to thinking and acting as a unit, rather than as an individual. 

The Korean family unit is, like the Korean society in general, male dominated. While families may 
vary in terms of what they actually arrange, it is still a principle in Korea that upon marriage the 
daughters leave the household for their husband’s household and the children of the marriage belong to 
the husband’s clan. (Perhaps ‘clan’ in modern Korea can be 4} °F). When we look at the formal roles 
played by men and women in Korea it is easy to focus on the subservient role of women. It may be true 
that fathers (and, for that matter mothers as well) are generally more pleased if they have a son than if 
they have a daughter, and that, like their Western counterparts, women who seek to challenge or extend 
the conventional role of women meet with formidable obstacles, but a debate that concentrates on such 
negatives finds it easy to overlook the enormous informal power wielded by Korean women. 

The accepted Korean male role is to deal with the ‘outside world’, while women deal with the 
household. In practice this means that men practically exclude themselves from household matters, 
including interaction with their children and responsibility for the household finances. It is customary 
for Korean men to hand over their entire pay packet to their wives and then draw an allowance. The 
wives are then responsible for handling the rest, not only taking care of household finances but also 
investing any surplus in a bewildering range of formal and informal financial institutions. Through their 
constant interaction with their children and with other female members of the extended family, and 
through their financial acumen, Korean women exercise a decisive influence in the rise and fall of 
families. In short, it may be true that the oldest male member of the household has the final say over a 
good many family matters, but often the terms of those choices have long been set by the women of the 
household. 

Discussing the Korean family system is a vast and fascinating topic. We suggest you take the 
opportunity of discussing it with any Koreans you may know. Talking about the doings of family 
members is a very natural topic of conversation for most Koreans, and provided the questions are not 
too intrusive, you should gain a much greater insight into how the Korean family functions than is 
possible from merely reading about it. 
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14 AS) HAL? 


IN THIS UNIT... 


Education 

I’m going to... 

I want to ... 
Before/After ... 

The Particle -@t (only) 


WHAT’S YOUR MAJOR? 


In this unit we learn to talk about our educational experiences, looking back to the past, but also 
looking to further study and graduation. This often involves talking about our likes and dislikes, and so 


we learn how to express these as well. 


1 A story about —} 2... 


El EL 
i & 


{04 Jol 
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HPA. HSE 6 
SAA] S 
SAAS up 
SSMoL. 
» saRels. 
S1SHMOL. 
EQ3}u FT 
19 AW] VSAAS SAS 
tH 
tH 
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2 Education: Some Basic Expressions 


ASO] Aa QV? 


BAILA kindergarten 

AS cal primary school 

BS Stil junior high school (Years 7 — 9) 
WS Stal senior high school (Years 10 — 12) 
B11 S Stal secondary school 
desta graduate school 

a ot school entry 

eS graduation 

=e graduation ceremony 


PK 4} ... years old 

: aa the time when ... 
10 @ at the age of ten 

S/S Ue- attend (school, etc) 

0] 2] Sto}- enter school, matriculate 
OF] SOF} go into 
ts S/ = = oy Oo} graduate 

2/35 Ue- come out of 
UPA] - complete, finish 


Vocabulary Expansion: Guessing the meaning of words 


L}7}- go out of, leave a place 
LU2- come out of, appear, arrive 
S Oj 2 - come in 

S Of 7}- go in, enter 

o] Stal an ‘entrance’ ceremony 
= Oley testamur, a diploma of graduation 
AS shAu a primary school student 


2 Stu a middle school student 
Ale S}AH a high school student 
ast a university (undergraduate) student 
stay a postgraduate student 

= a 2H a graduate 

2) s}48 a new student 


3 This weekend I’m going to... 


When we want to talk about our plans for the future, we usually say 


VST -(Q)2# Aaa. I 


(©) = inserted if VST ends in a consonant; = = 
indicates potential state; 7] = 2 = thing, situation, 
o]] 2 =is. 


EXAMPLES 

oe] Seo] BS VS og. 
Soe a] Z Aa] 2? 
Udo] SSto]S BRS Aaa. 
22 Ab] USS SAS Aaa. 


I’m going to read books this weekend. 
When are you going to go to Korea? 
I’m going to study Korean next year. 


I’m going to graduate from (my) university at the age of 
twenty-two. 
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4 Education: More Expressions 


N 
~ 
Cee © 


yd et Qh 
tr st 


a 


BH 4 pho =X = OM 


J Ph OW 10 
oH 


Year 1, 2, etc (Lit. class year) 


semester/term (1, 2, etc) 


end of semester 


mid-term/semester examination 


do well in an exam 
not do well in an exam 
school holidays 

a major 


a minor 


subject of study 


aA 
ara] 

(.. JRSS) = 
SPIO] CF U- 
age we 
Bey 

Sts, BSH 
723A} 

ope upo] 
Be. 


= 


marks, results 

credit points 

undertake ... 

fail (a subject) 

receive an education 
overseas student 
boarding, boarding house 
university hall, dorm 
part-time work 


Which ...? 


Language Notes (Some Irregular Verbs): The verb =- in Y}3-S =- literally means fo listen. To make a Polite 
Informal statement, or ask a question, with this verb stem, we change the syllable-final © to = and add 12. 


Thus, we say 4] SSS 


©] 2 (undertake three subjects). 


Language Notes (School Years): We refer to a person’s year of schooling as follows. 


ASS S SHA (2) year | of primary als Sal 1 SA (2) year 2 of senior high 
ASS 6 S44 (S) year 6 of primary als Stal 3 Sha (44) year 3 of senior high 
ZSta 1 S44 (21) year 2 of junior high Stal 1 sh (21) year | of university 
ZS} Ul 2 Sh (0]) year 2 of junior high Stal 4 Sha (Ab) year 4 of university 
5 General 

4] 2] S}- enter the workforce, get ajob | —1 410] before that 

ES H- earn money - =O] after ... 

sta] private academy, coaching college | PK A] Zt ol] after PK hours 

AAS ce operate, run an organisation | SK Q) oj] after SK days 

WA first of all -1 =o] after that 

- #1 o}] before ... xe this year 

PK A] ZI Aol] before PK hours Ayal last year 

SK 2 4 o]] before SK days oT Om in the future 
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Vocabulary Expansion: Guessing the meaning of words 


ASO] Aa Q? 


a Joh 0 
Of" 
ha 
ne 


De N | 
~ > ge > 
* 
oa 


1! 19! 


—_— 
Ss 
= 


entrance exam (school) 
end of semester exam 
graduation exam 
entrance exam (company) 


Semester 1 


EI 
ms 
8 
fh 
£ 


In yw £m 2 
(ud & fh fh Joh 


at Year 3 of university 
this year 

next year 

forget 


not know 


Language Notes (Some Irregular Verbs): When we make a statement, or ask a question, if the verb stem ends 
in = and the syllable immediately before = ends in a vowel, we (1) drop —, (2) add = to the preceding syllable, 
and (3) add -2}& (or -@] 2). To say “I don’t know’, we say “=2}@” in Korean. The verb stem is ‘1 =-’, and 
this is how we arrive ‘=72}@’. Some other forms of # =- include “= ¥t0] & (I didn’t know)’. 


6 Subject of Study, Faculties 


_~Gk 
Ty 
= 8} 
S} 
5] 
Sk 
5] 
oO] 
oO] 3S} 


a 


oO 


LL 


Ea 
{of ok for Joh QQ 


mm El rf of of of 12 of r2 AD & ot 


{or 40 1h 
2 


... Studies 
Korean Studies 
Language Studies 
Literature 


Linguistics 


English Language & Literature 


History 

political Science 
Economics 
Business Studies 
Law 

Education 


Philosophy 


ro 
Of 
Ea 


Boe So 
{ok ot io 


nN >» 
~ 7 
oH ro toh Ao 


28 
4} 
9} 8} 
-c] 8} 
eu} S} 
Ady st 
al Scy 8} 


rot ty 
q = 
1 
i) 


Science 
humanities 
social sciences 
natural sciences 
Engineering 
Mathematics 
Medicine 
Faculty of ... 
Arts Faculty 
Business Faculty 
Faculty of Education 


teaching department 


the Korean department 


7 The Particle -71 (only ...) 


The particle -¥I (only) replaces -©]/-7} and -S/-S, but is added to other particles. 


EAPO ES EP AEE ZO} 2. 


A= YVHOS CHAK. Sols HAA. 


AD) FAAS. 
mE Sw] EE OPA. 
AAAS TSU ASS. 


Only Tae-U went to library. 


I drink coffee only at home. 


I drink beer only at weekends. 


Ask questions only in Korean in the classroom. 


I don’t learn Japanese. I only learn Korean. 
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8 I want to... 


When we want to express a strong desire we can say: 


VST - al BOR. 


EXAMPLES 
=e Wo] wal 4] Q. I want to earn a lot of money. 
Uf Aol] Sts] FF HLA AIO] S I want to visit Korea next year. 
ots eal = Hoja 4} Oo] 2 I want to try Korean dishes. 
ASAYX) O} ASshal AGT. I want to marry you, Seon-Yeoung. 


But when talking about other people’s desires we say: 
(.--S/) VST- 2 AOA. 


EXAMPLES 


ASAE =S Ho) Bal BOHR. Tae-U wants to earn a lot of money. 
Uf Aol] Sto] 7} HAL AlOl a] @ They want to visit Korea next year. 
FAFAPQASE sts SAIS HOA AOS. _ Kylie wants to try Korean dishes. 
ASAE MSA] ASstal 


JO] a &. Ji-Su wants to marry Seon-Yeoung. 


9 AFTER... 


When we want to describe a sequence of events we can link them as follows. 


VST -(2)L USO] ... I 


EXAMPLES 


AS ASUS SS Ue. After reading a book I drank water. 
sta is FS HS So Sto] ZB AGANS. After I learn some Korean I will go to Korea. 
AJEUOYA ALS Stal S UyAl CS o4] After I finished my high school in Sydney I moved to 


WHS Os OJARSOVR. Melbourne. 
=a et Che oll | al a 7] oF] 2. After I graduate I'll get a job. 


10 Before... 


Another way of linking a sequence of events is as follows. 


VST - 7] 4104 ... 


EXAMPLES 
BS UPI7] A19] AS AVL. Before drinking water I read a book. 
ota ol] 7-7] Alo] Stes & HS AAS. _ [illearn some Korean before I go to Korea. 
WMW=CeF OJAPy}] Aol Before moving to Melbourne, I attended a high school in 
AEUMWA sls sas HM. a 
AlAbo}7] Alo] BA=E Sk Sr Of a] 2? How about having a glass of beer before we eat? 
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ASO] Aa QV? 


11 Cultural Notes: Education 


The South Korean education system follows a 6-3-3 pattern, comprising six years of primary school 
(4S S31), three years of middle school (4 StL), and three years of high school (31-5 Sti). 
Kindergartens or pre-schools (4-A] 4) are not regarded as part of the formal education system. Primary 
and middle school education is compulsory and more or less free, and the curriculum includes subjects 
such as moral education, Korean language, social studies, mathematics, natural science, physical 
education, music, art and a foreign language (English). Upon completing primary school students enter 
middle school for Years 7—9 of their secondary education. Middle school students are usually aged 
between twelve and fourteen. For the final three years of secondary education, students enter high 
schools. In the mid-1980s, 96% of middle school graduates were going on to high school, and the rate 
has been steady ever since. There are two types of high school, academic high school for further 
general education and vocational high school, where more specialised vocational training (agriculture, 
fishing, industrial trades etc) is incorporated into the curriculum. 

For several years before high school graduation the life of the Korean student is dominated by the 
need to prepare for university admission examinations (==S A) 4). The exams mostly involve multiple 
choice-type answers to questions across a curriculum so broad as to require many hours of daily study 
during this period. The effort usually involves the whole household, with parents and other family 
members taking special care to ensure their children obtain the best possible result. The pressure for 
entering a good university is intense, often depriving the students of any real social life, the system is 
frequently criticised by Korean educationalists because of this, but the country remains locked into the 
system. 

Alongside the undoubted down-side to the pressure, it should be mentioned that while there are more 
than a few casualties, successful Korean graduates approach working life with a strongly disciplined 
and well acculturated background, and the country’s economic transformation could hardly have been 
achieved without the cohesive and talented professional class that this system has produced. 

Most leading Korean universities and other institutes of higher education are private institutions, but 
come under the supervision of the Ministry of Education — as, of course, do the primary and secondary 
schools. Public universities, or National Universities as they are known, operate one to each province of 
the country, and tend to be the first choice of intending students over rival private institutions. 
Particularly noteworthy in this regard is Seoul National University (7 2S}, or 4) SU} for short), 
whose graduates all but monopolise leading professions such as law, banking, education and the public 
service. While it is not always helpful to compare institutions, at least in the social sciences and 
humanities SNU is universally regarded as pre-eminent. Other prominent institutions include Yonsei 
University (914 UO] Stal, or C1) for short), Korea University (3124 S}1, or 314 for short), and 
Sogang University (A] GUY S}anl, or A] 2H for short) in Seoul, and Pusan National University 
(2 AtcH Staal, or 52 AkcH) in Pusan. In science and technology institutions such as the Korean 
Advanced Institute of Science and Technology (KAIST) and Pohang Institute of Science and 
Technology (Postech) are also highly regarded. 

There are some significant differences between Korean and Western university life. As huge demand 
for tertiary places in a predominantly private system produces huge class sizes, courses comprise of 
mass lectures and no tutorials; there is in general little in the way of intellectual contact between staff 
and students. Also, extra-curricular activities assume greater significance. Students form their own little 
study groups, usually revolving around social, political or religious issues. A good deal of energy is 
also poured into sporting and hobby clubs and societies. The university thus becomes the centre of 
student social life even on weekends and in holiday periods, and the sense of attachment to alma mater 
is very strong. It is often observed that the achievement of the Korean education system is to be found, 
not in the education it imparts, but in the socialisation process that Korean students go through (which 
is in part responsible for the intense pressure for entering a good university). 
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IN THIS UNIT... 


Sports, Hobbies, Games and Pastimes 

Do you know how to ...? 

The Auxiliary Verb: VST - ©}/04/. .-o] H- 
Have you (ever) ...? 

Would you like to ... 

e Using Description Verbs: Modifying Nouns 


CAN YOU PLAY BASEBALL? 


Talking about the sports, activities, hobbies and pastimes we enjoy is another very basic way of 
communicating information about ourselves. In this Unit we learn to talk about these things. 


1 Do you (know how to) ...? 


Q: HA] Sobsp 2? 
A: Ul, Os Sore a. 


Q: 7HE Bo) st S Vora? Q: SEE EV] BH SO} 2? 
A: O}JU 2, = ze. A: O}4] oy Boj. 
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2 Sports, Hobbies, Games and Pastimes 


eee met 


Hi fl 0 


E}7] 


O) FL rt 4+ sm ty 2 


i= 
zine 


volleyball 
basketball 
baseball 
football/soccer 
ping pong 
swimming 
boxing 

surf riding 


horse-riding 


hobby 
game 

Baduk (Korean ‘Go’ game) 
Janggi (Korean Chess) 
stamp collecting 
reading 
fishing 


mountain climbing 


horse racing 


3 Some Verbs 


Et(®) Al- 
&(g) = 

th (SB) Sh/ARE- 
BRS (S) 


a7) F- 


play (Lit. strike, hit) ping pong 


dance (a dance) 
sing (a song) 
play (Lit. place, put) Baduk 


play Janggi 


QI7I(7b) St- 
AVES) 4- 
37S) st 
Al(S) St 


2As- 


Ol! 


Vocabulary Expansion: Guessing the meaning of words 


popular 
take photos 
play soccer 
go fishing 


drive 


AuAa 
a4] 47 
Beal S7 
=] 4] 

3A7|Azl 

Ax? | 


tennis 

American football 
Australian football 
rugby 

cricket 


skiing 


B= 
Hee 
APA} 
FFE BO] 
D] O}Le 

7| EH 


LANGUAGE NOTES: 3] °}:: S 4]- (hitting the piano) 
Korean uses the verb }- (do), not =- (play), in talking about playing various sports and musical 
instruments. However, in the case of sports that require, generally speaking, the hitting of a ball, or in 
the case of playing musical instruments with the fingers, Korean uses the verb A]- (strike, hit). Thus, 
== (golf), ALIA (tennis), + (ping pong), HHEYS (badminton), 7) E} (guitar), =] Ob} (piano), 


etc are all used with the verb &]-, ie “.. S/S AL”. 
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golf 

bowling 
bicycling 

card game/cards 


piano 


guitar 
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4 Do you know how to... 


When asking about activities requiring knowledge or training, we can say: 


. VST-(2)= 3 Volek? 


EXAMPLES 
OF>t st = Oo} 2? Do you know how to play baseball? 
TD] Of}le 4) = O}Al] 2? Do you know how to play the piano? 
StA}S SS OOPANL? Can you write Chinese? 
se = O}A}] ie Can you dance? 


Yes, I know how to... 


To answer in the positive we can say 


Ul, .. VST (Qe S Bore. 


EXAMPLES 
ul], 2 SB Aore. Yes, I know how to play rugby. 
DOKL 4 S Sota. I know how to play the piano. 
SIAlS S&S BS VPOHV I can write Chinese. 
U] > 7 2 = Vora. Yes, I can dance. 


I don’t know how to... 


And in the negative 


O}L]@,.. VST-(2)= & Sta. 


EXAMPLES 
By) et S Sze. I don’t know how to play rugby. 
Dooy 4] S SztaA. I don’t know how to play the piano. 
O}fL] 2, SIAlS 2 S Stra. No, I can’t write Chinese. 
7 2e Stra. I can’t dance. 


be not really good at... 


be no good at all at ... 


In responding to ‘... VST -(2)= & Qto+R?’ questions, you may be tempted to say: “U], AS 
oy &. (intending to mean Yes, a little)’. However, this in fact sounds a bit haughty in Korean, possibly 
because of its affirmative aspect, i.e., “U], ... s} 2”. A more standard, modest response would be: “2 
= oH. (Lit. 1 can’t do it very well).” Here, €f is the key — without it you simply mean that you can’t. 
A definite declaimer of any ability in the field under discussion is “4! 6] 2. (Lit. (He/She) does it 
well).’ Of course, we can’t say this about ourselves without sounding boastful, but we can use it to 
describe other people’s abilities. 
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5 More Expressions 


= ball SFA by oneself 
cA racquet A 2 first, the most ... 
3} aA ire Tae-Kwon-Do Ss] S- hard, difficult 
21S competitor Ale newspaper 
4th eS) team | magazine 

Al et contest, match +X) letter 

Us sports tournament 2- write 

a2 = Zz} sports field Ss OF music 

ye 7 ] contest/race =. listen to 


Language Notes: e The vowel — in 4- (use) drops out when attaching the -©] & ending, and thus 2A)S We; 
e Also the © in =- (listen to) changes to = when attaching -©] @, and thus S°tS Sok. 


6 The Auxiliary Verb: VST - ©}/0}/.--o] #- 


The verb 5'- (see) can be attached to another verb, adding some abstract sense of ‘trial’, 
‘experience’, etc. In effect, the attached #- indicates that we perform an action (as indicated by the 
preceding verb) while we are non-committal about the outcome. We’ve already met such an example; 
Oo] - as in “ZJz]S HO] Sto] 2? (Have you tried the Gimchi?)” which literally means Did you 
eat kimchi and see (what it was like)? Look at the contrast between the following pairs. 


1 AS BIQI01 2? Did you read that book? 

“1 AS Slo] Bro] S? Did you have a look at that book? 
DTkas S9)01 28? Did you listen to that CD? 
Tks So] #0] 2? Did you have a listen to that CD? 
DEEZ] of BO] Se? Did you have a try for surfing? 
TEE EFT] Ole? Did you surf? 


7 The Expression 5} E}7] 


There are a few ways of changing a verb into a noun, and the suffix -7], as in in 3} E}7], is one of 
them. It has a similar effect of attaching -ing in English. 


E}- ride ue (S) E}- surf (Lit. ride waves) 
E}7] riding UE EF] surfing (Lit. wave-riding) 


We can then say, for example: 


DEE) =S Zo}sHp] @? Do you like surfing? 

DEEZ) 7} Ou @? What’s surfing like? 

DEE )= AVQAVS AAAS. Surfing is fun but is a little bit difficult. 
DEEZ) S a Ba Ae. I’d like to try surfing. 
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8 Some More Expressions 


SAA OE 2S a solo sport + Saat swimming pool 

FG AFEO] GEE 2S a sport for two players | 4= 23 =} swim wear 

of] AFEFO] GEE 2S a team sport 234 ds) Olympic Games 
oF A214 tt baseball team aeaAl et boxing match 

=] LU a AI = a tennis player ZS = Al iss soccer match 
S8R AS ‘Competitor’ Hong Myung-Bo mye! everyday 

of A7) baseball tournament/match A= frequently, often 

Az ] Zz} a sports arena 7 he occasionally, sometime 
=] Ll A(a 7 ] ya} tennis court Be or not especially 


Cultural Note: Hong Myung-Bo was an internationally famous Korean soccer star of the 1990s and early 2000s. 


9 Have you ever ...? 


A common ways to ask someone about their past experiences: 


NOTE: 4} may be substituted for 21. 


ey oa 2 21(0]) 91012? 
EXAMPLES 

stzq] 7} = © Boa? 
SIBSALS VO] Alo] Qlora? 
nA] BSS FZWai B elo] glol@? 
2) 2) BRS] & Ao] QoQ? 


Have you ever been to Korea? 
Have you ever tried Korea food? 


Have you ever seen American football? 


Have you ever tried to make kimchi? 


Yes, I have / No, I haven’t 


To answer, we can simply say 


Y], WOR. / OU, Hk. 


10 Would you like to... 


A common way of suggesting things to other people is to say 


VST -(2)ala 2? i 


EXAMPLES 


= AY, Elo] 7}Aley 2? 
O}Bu}O]E 8H Haley @? 
14, CHS Fol cA] SAAS? 


ZU Ss +2? 


Would you like to go to a party tonight? 
How would you like a part-time job? 


Well then — would you like to come again next week? 


May I have a cola? (Lit. Would you like to give me a cola?) 
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11 Using Description Verbs: Modifying Nouns 


We’ ve learnt how to say in Korean, eg It’s delicious, It’s hot, It’s difficult, It’s good, etc. We choose 
an appropriate description verb and attach endings, as we do with action verbs. We thus say Bf 210], 
FAL, jAMS, Fl, ete. 

Let us learn how to use description verbs to modify nouns, as in a hot day, a difficult matter, and so 
on. There are three rules to remember: 


2; 
then add v. 
HL 
=| 
a 
Ww 
o1¥-|drop8+2 => 
a is 
EZ} 
3. 


HY Ql- 

are] 
+S = 

AYU] Q- 

AYU) gi- 


1.| With description verb stems ending in 2!- 


vowels, = after consonants. 


cto se 
N Ae & Ao Ao 
Ho 


Ho 


aes) 
(\0 


i 


jo & 
(& Of YA clo flo 5 
rol 0 


a 
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and Q3-, we add = 
EXAMPLE 
bu Q= uF Q)= SA) tasty food 
Ur gi = Br B= Sal unappetising food 
AH q] Qe AH qv] 2] = ro} OF7] interesting stories 
AH v] A= AH qv] g = oO] OF7] boring stories 


With description verb stems that end in &, & changes to °., to which we 


EXAMPLE 
OHS ZA] hot Gimchi 
eS L}e} cold country 
AS LSE adifficutt sport 
=] a DS an easy subject 
BEF ES AE  apleasing person 


With all other description verb stems (with minor exceptions) we add v after 


EXAMPLE 
THAIS AS an ‘OK’ exam 
=o SA good food 
BES AE many people 
Tr} EE St = warm soup 
oe St Stl a famous school 
H] tS an expensive liquor 
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16 Sez) Hosa. 


IN THIS UNIT... 


e Describing where we live 


e Housework Hq 


e Adjectival clauses Be ry 
THIS IS WHERE I LIVE. 


In this unit we learn how to talk about where we live — our accommodation and our neighbourhood. 
We also take an important step forward in increasing our powers of expression in Korean by learning 
how to describe actions, situations and states using adjectival clauses. 


1 This is my room. 


oy7]= ul FANS. 
AlAlo= AHS}AL VA, AA, 
2120] Ql] 2. AE BES 
210} BAB aA OF 
os be 
Bm 


~~! 
= 


OF, H7I= SSH) a. 


FH7=E RA 
AIE}O] 
Q10] B. At, 
otal ey 2? 


LANGUAGE NOTE: The pattern “... VST - ©}/04/. - -H - Al” conveys the meaning: because .... 
(We’ ve in fact met this pattern already in =O]AJ 2) Ot StL] tt (Sorry I’m late) in Page 4.) Thus, 
O}4] Oo] BAS A] Of} 7H G in the text means “Because I did the cleaning this morning, my 
room is very clean.” 
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2 Rooms and Places 


A] za bedroom 
7A] family room 
Sa#H sitting room 
(S)s4! bathroom 
Ai EFA] laundry room 


=| 4 kitchen 

Al i=" dining room 

oF aH} entry (of a house) 
A} al garage 

zl a garden 


3 More Rooms, Places, etc 


my room 

Sey room with under-floor heating 
ara UL] balcony 

O;}DFE apartment, flat 

Ufet (back)yard 


4 Some Description Verbs 


two-storey house 


AJA house/flat rent 

(es) All =) Uu- pay the rent 

Oo] 24] the house next door 
Oo] Zz Xl AE} next door neighbour 


mM = S}- clean 
GI a = dirty 
A] JI 8 - noisy 


LANGUAGE NOTES: Distances from a point 


A 2 ok quiet 
7}ZI- nearby 
w- far away 


When we want to say how far one location is from another we use -°]] 4] as follows. 


Fo] SoA] Boj 2? 
SASS SHA BOUL? 


Is the house far from the station? 


Is the post office far from the bank? 


We can, of course, just as easily ask how near they are to each other. 


ZS Hor 7N-YQ? 
A) Bo) SBMA 7H? 


Is the house near the station? 


Is the post office near the bank? 
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5 Furniture and Fittings 


4] = bed 

<2 Zl wardrobe 
Zt Zl cupboard 
Al ay kitchen sink 


Al = dining table 
AWE (standing) lamp 
zy at desk 

aH ZA} bookcase 


WZtal refrigerator 

Al A}- electronic 

Al AEA A) microwave oven, electric stove 
FIA BA] gas stove 

Qe oven 


7 Some Action Verbs 


xy A] plates, dishes 
AVZ)A 27) dishwasher 

Aq E17] washing machine 
Che] UD] iron (appliance) 
AAT) vacuum cleaner 


AEH) St 


UHwé (=) O}- do the ironing 


wash clothes, do the washing 


44 ZO] (=) S}- wash dishes, do the washing up 


BA(S) s+ 
BAPE) st 
=3(@) s+ 


clean, dust 
do the gardening 


have a bath 


8 How Often ...? 


Next are ‘adverbs of 100 


frequency’, words that tell us 

how often things are done, some 

of which we’ve studied already. 15 
On the left is a scale 100 — 0 to 

give you a very general idea of 

frequency, where 100 indicates 


all the time and 0 never. 50 
Note that S82, 34/3 and 
Alo are always used with 9}, ie 25 


they occur in a negative 
sentence. For example, we say 


ABS BAS SAH ot 0 
oH @ (He/she rarely cleans 5 
his/her room). 0 


O A L} always 
ash = usually 
A= often 
7p sometimes 


= (+ Negative) 


not especially 


BASF (+ Negative) rarely 
21 o4 (+ Negative) never 
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You’ll also find useful to know the following expressions. (For how to refer to periods of time, see 
Page 76.) 


“}u}C} everyday A} Sl] StH once every third day 
ued everyday 2) = 2lo]] st A once a week 

oH =4 every month ot Eto}] ot HH once a month 

uH a every year 2) Ho] et 4 once a year 

Oo] So] et once every second day Aso] = twice a year 


9 Telephone INSA 


Using the telephone can often seem like the most daunting of tasks in a new language. However, the 
following phrases might at least help you to get to first base. 
The standard phrase in answering the telephone, equivalent to ‘Hello.’ is: 


oy RA] 2. Hello. 

If you’re calling a private number, then you’!l want to ask for the person you’re calling: 
oF Bal ig. al 7\A AA ia AA] 2? Hello, is Mr Kim Gi-Hyun there? 

Or, if you feel fairly sure that you’re already speaking to Mr Kim you can confirm this by saying: 
oj HA e AAT AW oA] @? Hello, is that Mr Kim? 


If you’re coming through a switchboard you can ask to be connected to an extension number by 
saying: 


oF HA Lae 1, 2, 3, 44 O] 2 (SK). Hello, (connect me to extension) 1234, please. 
Or you can ask for the individual concerned: 
oF RA 2, yal 7 | ia AI ail I = HRA =A] SS. Hello, please connect me with Mr Kim Gi-Hyun. 


We’ Il deal with other possible situations later on in this course, but it’s worth mentioning that Korean 
telephone etiquette may seem rather abrupt compared with, say, Western phone etiquette. When the 
conversation finishes, for example, you may observe people simply hanging up without any “Goodbye”! 
You may from time to time hear people saying ©] @, which literally means J disconnect the line. 


10 Korean Addresses 


Following is the address of Yonsei University, written in Korean. Note that in contrast to Western 
practice it works from the broadest unit to the most particular. That is, where we would use the order 
house number — street — suburb — city — state — country, Korean would use the reverse order. In order, 
the units in a Korean address are generally -& (province), -A] (city), -+* (district), -= (ward), followed 
by a house or apartment number. Street numbers are rarely referred to. Thus Yonsei University is 
located in Seoul (Aj) 3 =] — the official administrative title for Seoul), Seodaemun (‘West Gate’) 
District, Sinchon (‘New Village’) Ward, Number 134. 


MSSAA MUS ABS 134012] 1 MICH Shae 
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11 Adjectival Phrases and Clauses 


We’ve already seen how we can modify nouns using description verbs (see Page 91): 


S22 Are a good person AWB] Qi= O]OF7]  aninteresting story 


ES Ue} a hot country DQe SA a delicious food 


Now we see how Korean uses action verbs in the same way. 


Completed Actions 


When modifying a noun with a completed, or perfected, action: 


AVST - (2) NOUN J 


EXAMPLE 
7}- Pale Zt HA the bus that has gone 
Paes <1 Zt} g 

2 2 © =H the guest who came 

Hh. es BS U7} BLS WAAC the letter I received 
+e => = 
9). a=) uj 7} GS} Ay the book that I read 
Sentence building 
<2 clothes 
1] O}7} AF ] The clothes that Mia bought ... 
U] O}7 } BH cols oj] Z| ak L The clothes Mia bought in the department store ... 
1] OF7 BBP Al AF VS OFF W QOL g. 
The clothes that Mia bought in the department store are very stylish. 


Current Actions 


When modifying a noun with a current action: 


AVST - = NOUN J 


We’ve already seen phrases like VI5# 7}= 4A (see Page 68), where the verb ending -= 
corresponds to ‘which is (go)ing’ in the translation ‘a bus which is going to the Folk Village’. While 
English uses a variety of relative pronouns: who, whom, that, which, when, etc, Korean simply applies 
the relevant verb-endings, depending on whether we are referring to completed, current or potential 
actions. 


EXAMPLE 
7}- FRE 71S 7}= 7)\At . the train that goes to Seoul 
= i ns, PSE U7} HES AS someone that I don’t know 
= We AS7} 2 AH SA the food that Tae-U can’t eat 
Sie nS O1L] 7} SJ= 44 the book that my elder sister reads 
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Sentence building 


ZH book 
oF Sa Oo] QI = zy The book that my younger sister’s reading ... 
oF S Wo} Bol] Ag g] <= 4H The book that my younger sister’s reading in her room ... 
oS MO] BoA] QE AS OFF AU] Wola. 


The book that my younger sister’s reading in her room is really interesting. 


Potential Actions 


When modifying a noun with a potential action: 


AVST - (2)= NOUN J 


EXAMPLE 
Of- St st 2! something to do 
} eS -— cs = g 
Zr- = U{2! S Als the exam that I’m going to take tomorrow 
Wr gies we US =] PS = the money that I’m going to receive next week 
= —_— 
Wy. Ye 2. =o] AS SA the food that I’m going to eat in the afternoon 


Sentence building 


=e} food ... 
WS SAI The food we’re going to eat ... 
Qk HH] jes = SA) The food we’re going to eat tomorrow evening ... 
US AS WH Ss SAYS SA7/O]Q. The food we're going to eat tomorrow evening is Bulgogi. 


Language Notes 


e An action verb whose stem ends in = requires a special attention: the = drops before -(©2)v, 
-= or -(©)= ending is attached. Consider the table below. 

e In the table below, notice also how the verb stem =- changes when -(©&)v or -(©&)= ending is 
attached. We suggest you treat the verb =- as irregular, as indicated by the regular ‘conjugation’ 
pattern of resembling verbs such as @- and 2-. 


Stetd (Meshing) Adjectival Phrases/Clauses Polite Informal Polite Formal 
Completed Current Potential | Present Past Present Past 
2}- (know) OP OfH... ot... etoh 2 ot9t0] 2 wee QroresL] TC} 
UhS- (make) ae TCE. | OS... | eeseie | ehssioie | GSUC} | wssisucd 
Al: (live) a AKE. at aoa jase | GLICh | asteuct 
4- (earn (money)) | ¥4 WH. wy Woe W302 24 L| Ch BBauu 
=- (listen, hear) | S2 BE = SQ2 | SMUL | esuq | S¢Suct 
I- (receive) we we. we Woe Wero] S West} Wasi] c+ 
2&- (write, use) a BRE, = M2 01 2 Suu Se UE 
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IN THIS UNIT... 


e Describing people and things 
e Colours and clothing 


SHE LOOKS LIKE HER MOTHER. 


In this unit we learn more about how to describe people and things, and also how to make 
comparisons. 


1 It seems/looks like ... 
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2 Clothing and Accessories I 


HEA] 
ul 
A] Ut} 

AV ale] 
AWE 
Qo] AA 
EIN A 
eae 

Ul E}O] 


mA} 


pants, slacks 
jeans 

skirt 

jacket 

skirt 

business shirt 
T-shirt 
(leather) shoes 


necktie 


hat, cap 


b > tm x ce 
°° 


kk eb >> we wd wy 


Of 92 92 | 


(o 


glasses 
wallet, purse 
necklace 
earrings 

ring 

watch 
underwear 
socks 

suit 


Korean clothes 


LANGUAGE NOTES 


e X{i12| refers only to the Korean traditional upper outer garment e 4- is a Sino-Korean 
expression, meaning blue e & = neck e AO| derives from the verb Z-, to hang, and thus means 


literally a hanger e & = inside e -= = set of clothes 


3 Clothing and Accessories II 


>» p> 

2 Ew i 

Lj any 
(m1 


| 


‘YU 
Sa 


|» fi if Il }o 
IZ > [> [> 


LANGUAGE NOTES 


sweater 

jacket 

coat, overcoat 
dress 

one-piece dress 
two-piece dress 


scarf 


{ol 


> EH ££ Boe oO 
02 tt 12 flo of me WN 
7 
x 


Jit 


gloves 
shoes 
sneakers 
shorts 
underwear 


school uniform 


swimming suit 


e When referring to a coat, you say either 21 or DE (not 247) in Korean e WE Al 
seems straightforward; also frequently used for shorts is EHFA| e i in T) & is obviously from Stil 
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4 Action Verbs: Wearing Things, etc. 


PUT ON ... TAKE OFF ... 
2] = clothes 
2K- hat, glasses wy : 
Al = footwear 
ok necktie, scarf, necklace, earrings 


LANGUAGE NOTES: Korean Verbs of ‘wearing’ 


e It would be useful to know at this stage that for YFA| (ring) and ZZ! (gloves), you use 7/|- (fit 
in/into) in case of putting it on, and Ut- (take out) in case of taking it off. Note also that with A|7j| 
(watch) you use 4}- (attach, fasten on) and W- (take off). 

e All the verbs in the list indicate the process of ‘putting on’ or ‘taking off’ something, and thus 
you use them with the perfect tense marker -&t/-9i/. - -88 if you want to say that someone is/is 
not wearing something (see Examples below). This is to indicate, as it were, that we are 
describing the outcome of a process, rather than a state in itself. To say that someone was wearing 
something at a point in time in the past, you use the perfect tense marker -2t/-9i/- - -88 twice (see 


Examples below). 


EXAMPLES 


OFA] TE OA = BS 
SESS UNRM1. 


CAS WRAL. 


Se By YRS 


Aol Ot Moja. 


He is wearing blue jeans toda 


BEAIS BAUM. But he was wearing shorts yesterday. 


o]4bsl PAS Wolk. She is wearing a strange hat. 


He’s wearing sneakers. 
She’s not wearing a necklace. 


He’s taken off his glasses. 


BIAS OFF 7H Bg. She’s wearing several rings. 
HIS AAS BO] 2. 


He’s wearing an expensive watch. 


y. 


5 Colours 

AW /AH ZZ colour, tint r+ St- blue 
77 }at- black AS 24 green 
as = black, blackish WyrAW brown 
oFQr- white 3] 4 grey 
S]- white, whitish Hm SA pink 
Ww} Zt red Way pink 
io a yellow QD al Al 2H orange 
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LANGUAGE NOTES 


e O}& and #<= both mean Which ..., and are very close in meaning. We met ©] in the context 
of O]K Ue} AFEFO] Ol] @? (Which country does he come from?), and basically it asks the 
listener to designate one of a number of alternatives — equivalent to the English Which one?. On 
the other hand, F<, eg PAK F< 240]O]] B?, seeks a descriptive answer — equivalent to 
What type of... ?. 

e Verb stems ending in & (6]®) are irregular. If you want to say something is black, white, red, 
etc, you ‘conjugate’ the verb as follows. (1) Drop the stem-final &, (2) change the vowel | to 

H, and (3) add &. Thus, “The trousers are black” will be H}A] 7} 74} & in Korean. Note also 
that when used as a modifier, (1) the stem-final & drop, and (2) UL (-]=) will be added. Thus, 
‘black trousers’ will be 7} Zt BFA. 

e How do we use those colour terms ending in the expression 44 (colour)? As modifier, they will 
simply be placed in front of the noun they modify. Elsewhere, they’ ll be used with the verb ©]- 
(is, are). Thus, ‘a green hat’ and “The hat is green” in Korean will be 444 WA} and WAS 
AS} ©) Oj] &, respectively. 


6 Some Description Verbs 


@- be young (animate, post adolescent) | =1- big 

Oj] z]- be young (animate, pre-adolescent) | 7] 7} =- tall 

ie be old (animate) &}- small 

ko}. be old (inanimate) 7|7} 4}- short (in height) 
ET Sr resemble/take after (in appearance) | 4] HH- pretty 

Zl AW Zz - be handsome o}Se E- beautiful 

a} & WNZ- be ugly By- short (in length) 
© 7} XE] Qi- old-fashioned, timeworn (inanimate) | Z- long 


LANGUAGE NOTES 


e Note that some of the verbs above, chiefly related to processes involving growth and the ageing 
process, uniformly take the perfect tense marker 2t/2i-/. - -3¥-. This is to indicate that we are 
describing the outcome of a process, rather than a state in itself. 


EXAMPLES 
AES BWA. He's od. 
“1 ARE &SIOlS. The car’s old. 
O}7] 7; at AW 8 Oo] Go! What a handsome (lit. well-shaped) child! 
AH 2) ato} A] S FSeto]1 gS. I’ve taken after my (maternal) grandfather. 
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7 More Useful Expressions 


2] of H- try on clothes A] A oH Hi oO] - (looking) refreshing 
eo] al T}L] - go around wearing LyX) oH ize oO] - (ooking) slim 
Sets o}- put on make-up al Oo} Ho]- (looking) young 

TC] Ake] design Ore] HOj- (looking) comfortable 
GH es a pattern, figure Ask Oko} elegant 


8 Making Comparisons: the Particle 2} 


When we want to compare things, eg A is better than B, we use 1 T} as follows. 


A-7}B- BUG) Sk} 


EXAMPLES 
Wr o] HSA wc} E Sok. Red is better than pink. 
HEA] RU} AUP} CE] OM. Skirts are prettier than trousers. 
AWOTATS AL EIATHLT} OFSUA G. Seorak~—san is more beautiful than Jiri-san. 
aH} HATO] AS. Busan is bigger than Daegu. 


9 More about Negatives 


We’ve already met the negative adverb ¢t, which precedes the verb stem. This has another form: 
AT} Ot FAQ. = PAI} SA] Bore, 
HL QAS Or HOlS. = HUE YAS HA Mora. 
AVS Ob FER. = AE FEA) QOH, 
ALS QF 7M R. = AS 7A) BRO. 
ot VST and VST-A] &- are almost identical in meaning, though the VST-A~] @!- construction is 
slightly more emphatic in effect. 


10. It’s rather ... 


Likewise, when we want to be less forthright we can say 


.. DVST - (2) Boje. I NOTE: =) = side, aspect 


EXAMPLES 
AMC BS SS Moa. Canberra is a bit on the cold side. 
Oo] GAS = HS Hojo a. This kimchi’s rather hot. 
Sez 7 | we oe al Oo] oj] 2 Yongsu’s rather tall. 
O}F| 7} Sus of eS - o}o] &. The baby looks more like her father (than her mother). 
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US He Wore. 


11 ITSEEMS AS IF... 
With Actions 


When we are conjecturing about a state of affairs we can say 


NOTE: For completed actions, use AVST - (@)u 
Zl Z10}.2; for uncompleted actions, AVST - = A 
#o}:; for potential actions, AVST (C)= A 
gore. 


EXAMPLES 


HFS A Bore. 
HELE Bore, 
HES A Bore, 


It seems to have rained. 


It seems to be raining. 


It seems as though it’s going to rain. 


With Descriptions 


When our conjecture involves description verbs, we can say 


NOTE: to refer to past or on-going experience, use 
-(2)L A Zo}; when conjecturing what 
something/someone might be like, use -(C)= ZA 


Hore. 
EXAMPLES 
oO AAIEG SMS A AZote. This kimchi seems a little bit hot. 
oO] AAS SMS A Zora. This kimchi may be a little bit hot. 
HAZE S&S 2A Gore The trousers seem a little bit big. 
HAZ] S&S SB A otek. The trousers may be a little bit big. 


With the verbs: ©]-/O}L]- and 2}-/g)- 


Note that ©]-, O}L]-, 2)- and $/- combine with 7 ZoO}2 as follows. 


o]- o1 2 Bore 2] 


o}L]- 


becomes either or 
oF] ZI ZorS 


EXAMPLES 


41 QF] “Al ZA Bore. It looks like a cat. 

It’ll be a cat, I guess. 

It doesn’t look like a dog. 
77} OFS ZI Bore. 
ARTS Eo] ME A Bore, 
SSS AM] SUBS 


It doesn’t look as though it’Il be a dog. 
He/She seems to have no money. 


It looks as though I'll have time today. 
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Goods for Sale, Shops, Businesses, etc 
Talking about the Act of Giving/Receiveing 
Future time words 

Introductory Statements 

I’ve come to ... 

If ...; If you want to ... 


WHERE WILL YOU GET IT? 


Going shopping is of course a basic human activity, and one that requires interaction and possibly 
negotiation with shop staff and others. Various facets of our previous study are brought to bear on this 
topic, eg using Korean numbers (Units 5 & 6), asking questions such as ‘How much is it?’ (Unit 8), 
finding out where places are located (Unit 9), getting around on public transport (Unit 12), basic Insa 
(Unit 1), and describing things (Unit 14). In this Unit we also learn how to describe the acts of giving 
and receiving. 


1 Conversation 


Annie is talking to a shop keeper. 


Shop Keeper: 
Annie: 
Shop Keeper: 
Annie: 
Shop Keeper: 
Annie: 
Shop Keeper: 
Annie: 
Shop Keeper: 
Annie: 
Shop Keeper: 
Annie: 
Shop Keeper: 
Annie: 
Shop Keeper: 
Annie: 
Shop Keeper: 


Annie: 


OA) QAI. 

CS oI 2. 7) 4SS AAS] SETI. 
UY, TAovile. 

A) 1 SUPY Ojo] 2? 

oi 742? 


uy], 8,000 AA ojo] 2. 
8,000 4°] 2? Oo] Su}o] 2? 
1 A styl 8,000 AA ojo a. 


G HWY. A... HG WS AM AS SB ON SAL? 


BH A! Ao 2? 

All 7H A AA. 

A 7H? & ... 22,000 S A &. 

UF HIA.. St 7H] 6,000 AYACez SAA. 
24 OHS, 2a. 

198, oFLet BA. 


UY], 47] BO. Deal O] FRA FEAVIRIS. ABAAS. 


GAPEIU CH. -alop 2. 
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Language Notes 


e 2} ...?: When we want to 
know the price per unit of goods 
we use 4], which means ‘per 
unit’. Thus the question 
An}4 6] °]] 2? (How much 
each?) is answered in the 
dialogue by 8,000 4%) o]o] 2 
(8,000 won each). 

e OJz] ...: O}2] means several, 
and indicates a general plural 
number. Two of the most 
common usages are 12] 5, ... 
when address a group of people, 
and ©}<] 7}A] (several kinds) 
when indicating that a certain 
item comes in a variety of 
forms. 


e@ AA oH 4A] 2?: You’ve probably noticed that Korean has no clear equivalent to the English 


Translation 
Shop Keeper: Welcome. 
Annie: Hello, ’ve come to buy some souvenirs. 
Shop Keeper: Sure, look around. 
Annie: How much are those pictures each? 
Shop Keeper: Which ones? 
Annie: Those ones next to ceramics. 
Shop Keeper: Right. 8,000 won apiece. 
Annie: 8,000 won? How much are these ones? 
Shop Keeper: They’re 8,000 won apiece too. 
Annie: That’s a bit expensive. If I buy several, will 
you make them cheaper for me? 
Shop Keeper: How many will you take? 
Annie: I'll take three. 
Shop Keeper: Three? Hmm... 22,000 won. 
Annie: Too expensive. 6,000 won apiece. 
Shop Keeper: That won’t do. 
Annie: Just give me one, then. 
Shop Keeper: OK. There you are. And here’s a bag with our 
compliments. 
Annie: Thank you. Goodbye. 


Please .... In fact, the sense of Please is indicated by adding the verb 4=- to VST - ©}/©]- or to 
oH-. Thus *-A] oy 424] 2 means literally Give me (the favour of) doing it. We cover this 
grammatical construction in detail later on in the course. 

e A]H] 40] &.: Many shopping transactions in Korea conclude with the customer being offered 
some little extra item as a gift. A] 4] 42°] @ literally means /t’s (part of our) service, or in English 


... With our compliments. 


2 Goods for Sale 


eal goods 
at price 

7 | a = souvenirs 
Tt] ceramics 
7}=t furniture 
7}! bag, case 
=z flower 
2w vase 
S}Atr — cosmetics 
Hl soap 

OF medicine 


fo fo WU oO & A po OM Hp 
Kory of rC oH ft ot & |m mh Je 


toothpaste 
toothbrush 
notebook 
paper 

doll 

map 


food items 


N 
Rin 


TH toys 


picture 


umbrella 


stamps 
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3 Shops & Businesses, etc 


ac) 
di 0% of 
oz 


aH 
0 


shopping centre 
beauty shop 
clothing store 
photo studio 
book shop 
pharmacy 

shoe shop 


‘PC Cafe’ 


Mf 


ma 
io 
i 


O Xx 0% 0 Al o 
+ 40 OH om Jet of oy 
ot ot of mt mt -y 


NX 
es 


ny 


flower shop 
bread shop 
stationery shop 
tailor 
dressmaker 
grocery store 


butcher 


furniture shop 


Language Notes 


For some shops there may be a 


: SPOKEN FORM WRITTEN FORM TRANSLATION 
difference between the way we oe 
. : Wasa uWsA) beautician 
refer to them in conversation : 
bales A ys cake, confectionery shop 
and the way they are referred en ves . 
to in the written language - on aes aa Horst 
actual shop signs . : licd AEA AVS al Book SOP 
example Tatoo a recess pola! Chean SY DHATIECY, 
aie fornis are anaeee come Sst shogsop 
for your information ere Bete slamoneiys108 
4 Some Verbs 
SWS sk go shopping OPS A. take medicine 
Br = look for te oO] = cost money 
7)|The]- wait Z]o] =- good quality 
FEAT} take (items with oneself) TH Qi- stylish, good looking 
FIA 2 - bring (items with oneself) #2 S}- necessary 
=}. sell 21] o}- handy 


5 Some More Expressions 
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AI cheaply eee per unit, each 
oJ] 7A] several kinds ey present(s) 
oz] 4 several times Al 23 the most/best 
see Oo] THEA] according to ... Q] ok work 


OTA] A 71 o] 2? 


6 Talking about the Act of Giving/Receiveing 


When we have given something to someone we can say: 


rae] 

2/8 290]. 
Pall es 
Al S/S EWoOG. 


2 cle] MSS = ey of coe I gave a present to Tae-U. 
OF ay UA| ASS Ey Oo} &. I gave a present to Mother. 
Alto A] AS FQ ok. I gave a book to my friend. 
qi U ore] S = el Oo]? What did you give to your (elder) sister? 


And when we have received something: 

NOTE: -$t®] AJ is more informal than 

-O]] 7] 4] but they are generally 
interchangeable. -Ste]]/-°1] 7] have the 
honorific form 74], but -St&] A4/o]] ZA) have 
no honorific forms. 


Srey AT es 
oy] AAT 


EXAMPLES 
al oa aa=|| Z| 24 od} oj] zy = BFQIOF Q I received a book from my friend on my birthday. 
Of LU] steAl = S Beto] ge. I received money from Mother. 
ll = AA ASS Brerol Q. I received a present from my (elder) sister. 
wWsa a= Z| == WFQtOF 7 What did you receive from your (younger) brother? 


7 Future Time-Words 


In a week, if today is Tuesday: In a year, if this month is October: 


Tuesday = September oy} & 
Wednesday ua October Ueuoe & 
Friday ro} al — aa November = Val 11 =| 
Saturday oO] aa EG oF December 7 Wy 1 24 
Sunday oO] aa oye oy] January uy Wy 13 
Monday OSs = ao) February ys 23 
Tuesday OS = Ss} 2] 


NOTES: Saturday and Sunday together = 
OV 4 this weekend 
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8 INTRODUCTORY STATEMENTS 


When we walk into a shop, or when someone answers our phone call, we usually feel the need to 
make a preliminary remark explaining our purpose, such as J saw a nice bag in the window ... or, in the 
case of the phone, This is so-and-so speaking ... We do this in Korean by using - - -]], which may be 
described as a ‘scene-setter’ This is a form that announces, as it were, what follows is related to the 
preliminary remark: J saw a nice bag in the window (— how much is it?) or, This is so-and-so speaking, 
(— is Tae-U there?) 


When the introductory statement is essentially a description of states: 


PRESENT STATE: .--- DVST -(2)L a, 
DVST - 2t/23 
PAST STATE: eer COE ae 
oe aN 
EXAMPLES 
Oo] 7] of a] #20], 27-2? This one’s very pretty — shall we buy it? 
Qsee2u }HRA] =] ’ Uy 2] PAIR. He (respected person) is busy today — please come tomorrow. 
7] BA BW AaterH a, GH Ck AO] 2? That hat was good — why didn’t you buy it? 
Of AS SREU 7 QSseS HES OH. Yesterday was cold — and now today it’s nice and warm. 


When the introductory statement pertains actions: 


PRESENT ACTION: --- AVST - =U, 
_~ OF/O4 
PAST ACTION: | es ane -=ul, 
EXAMPLES 
y] VAs OE 3 SARS 7A 7 HA gQ. It’s raining — take your umbrella. 


a Puy} oF 2 =F] > ay A| = E}al ZA] Th. The bus isn’t coming — let’s take a taxi. 


SAS Of HEU, SA) 2712? I haven’t done my homework — what shall I do? 
LARS S PSE, ... Ul, Of Ol abst APE O] RIOR. 
I’ve met him — yes, he was a strange person. 


We can make a - - -G]] clauses into a complete, Polite Informal sentence by adding &. This gives a 
mild exclamatory effect, and, because it is a preliminary remark only, it gives the listener the 
expectation that something more is to be said — perhaps another remark, an invitation, or simply an 
implied invitation for the listener to respond. 


EXAMPLES 
AA eH} SSuea. That’s really good. 
Gy) 7} SS. The weather’s really nice. 
HIF7FSSEMS. It’s been raining. 
BHIF7FQ=EML. It’s raining. 
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9 Come/Go ... in order to... 


When we want to explain why (ie in order to do what) we have come or gone somewhere we can 
say: 


--» VST - (2)a1 --- LOCOMOTIVE VERB | 


NOTES: Locomotive Verbs = verbs such as &-, 7}- and C}L]- that show motion from one place to another; -74 
corresponds to English in order to. 


EXAMPLES 
et OS SHote] sto] Soja. I’ve come to Korea to learn Korean. 
AIS Bure AD Sol] ZOU. I went to the coffee shop to meet a friend. 
= Z QAI. Drop in on us some time. (Lit. Come and relax (with us). — a standard Korean invitation.) 
> se uy] S- Z sta oj] Cy gS. He/She attends a Hagwon to learn Maths. 
10 IF... 


When we want to link two clauses with ’If .... we can say: 


si VSUS( SA oer) 


EXAMPLES 
B77} 2A, SHo] cor A AM. If it rains we won’t go to the park. 
LY) 7 } ZO, At o}] Zt P| oj] g. If the weather’s good, we’ll go to the mountains. 
AAI) ZO] WIAA, HAAS A Aas. If the beef is too expensive, we’ll buy pork. 
wZt GEA} QOH F aad Et HAS AFA gS. If they don’t have a red hat, buy a yellow one. 


11 If you want to... 


When we want to give guidance to people in this way we can start by saying 


__VST-(2)a4, J 


NOTES: -(©)=4 = expression of intention; 4 = if ... 


EXAMPLES 


BUS M7] APA SU ASO FBI. 
If you want to shop cheaply, go to Namdaemun Market. 
W7|S AAS aS Sol PRI. If you want to buy meat, go to a butcher. 
Ses J oh ste ATS ASS Bo] shila. 
If you want to do Korean well, practise with your Korean friend a lot. 
H] oH 7 ] x= AeA ail oF oH Af] 7 all gS. If you want to buy an airplane ticket, go to a travel agent. 
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J) 


IN THIS UNIT... 


e Describing feelings, emotions and reactions 
eo Why ...? 


OES 
Bay!) 


if 


HOW DO YOU FEEL? 


We’ ve learnt a number of basic descriptive verbs that enabled us to describe how we felt about food, 
learning Korean, sports, neighbourhood, and so on. Now we become more personal, and in this unit we 
start to learn how to describe our personal feelings and reactions — being happy, sad and so on. We also 
look at ways of describing other people — are they clever? thick? nice? not so nice? We also start to 
learn how to show the causal relationship between sentences, asking and answering Why ...? questions. 


1 Some Examples 


Q. Boo eg. St} tO] S.. 
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2 Feelings and Emotions 


7|HO] OQ? 


feel envy 


ty 


feel shy, bashful, shameful 


7) HH- joyous, happy 
= t- very sad 
AIATS}- sad 
7|\# mood, emotional state 
7| Ho] =- be in a good mood, feel good 
7|#2 0} OF =- be in a bad mood, 
7|+20] U}HB- be dissatisfied, down in the dumps 
a 
Jl 
Ss 


fo +42 41 


feel lonely 


Buor feel frustrated 

qiZyo}+ feel frustrated 

qo] Ue feel afraid 

S}7} Ue feel angry 

= Obo}- feel uneasy, nervous 
AA worries 

AAS of feel worried 

Stt}- feel surprised 

AO] U}- feel elated, on top of the world 
1 =] i: miss someone/something 


Language Notes: Describing how other people feel 


When we are describing, and asking, how other people feel, we attach to the descriptive verb stem 
-O}/-O]/. - -} S}- (Literally, appear, act, manifest the sign of ...), aS shown in the table below. 


DESCRIBING THIRD PARTIES 


MEANING 


DESCRIPTIVE VERB STEM 

Bune BNYAS- 
eu- SAAS+ 
HE Be As+ 
Alas a1 3H 3+ 
eu. Su]3}+ 

7] m- 7] WHS} 


appear, act shy 
appear to enjoy 
appear envy 

appear, act sad 
appear, act sad 


appear, act happy 


Note, however, that the expression -O}/-©}/- - -d}]S}- is not used when we ask about the feelings and 


emotions of the second person, ie you. Thus, 


7 | HH 2? 
HSA 7] BAAS? 


Are you happy? 


Do you envy Tae-U? 


Language Notes: the Verb 7 8- 


As is the case with the verb 44 }- (Lit. be envied) in the above, the verb 1¥)- (Lit. be missed) is a 
description verb that is inherently ‘passive’ in meaning; Korean lacks the counterpart of the verb to 
miss, which is semantically an ‘active’ verb. To express that you miss a person, a place or a time, you 
simply say that a person, a place or a time is ‘missed’ in Korean, ie, the person, the place or the time is 


marked with the particle -©]/-7}, not -S/-3S. 
EXAMPLES 


ASA7;AUAL. 

sto] DBAS. 

Stal 7} 1eIAg. 

2S Fal Wat So] 122A. 


I miss Seon-Yeong. (lit. Seon-Yeong is missed (by me).) 
I miss Korea. 


I miss my university days. 


I miss my friends in my primary school days. 
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3 > SHOWING SYMPATHY/EMPATHY 


Here’s a simple but effective way of showing sympathy for someone. The expression corresponds to 


“You must be ...” in English 


.. VST -(2)A] - B12] 


EXAMPLES 


NOTES: VST = verb stem, (©&)A] = honorific; when 
the verb stem ends in a consonant use © A], 2 = 
presumptive suffix, ©] 2 = polite, informal verb 
ending. 


SAIN. 

7|\#o] SLAB. 
7|HBA) BIOL S.. 
DIVSAIAOS. 
BUsohL| Aol. 
QYSBPAAS. 


You must be sad (about that). 

You must be happy (Lit. feeling good). 
You must be happy (about that). 

You must be tired. 

That must be inconvenient (for you). 


You must feel lonely. 


4 You must have been... 


And when we are commenting on the ‘then’ feelings of the the person we’re speaking to, we can say 


... DVST - (2 )48 - BLO} 2. | 


EXAMPLES 


NOTES: (©) = (© )A] + & = honorific + PAST; 
when the verb stem ends in a consonant use 2.4, = 
presumption, -©] & = polite, informal verb-ending. 


Alt FO] St=p Ol] ZITH ROS. 
12? AA] RBM L, 


I went to Korea last week. 


Really? That must have been interesting. 


5 Describing People, Situations 


ay Z| head 
Hz) 7} €- be clever 
TH 2] 7} Uf HH- be stupid 
OS mind, spirit 


UPS Oo] BS ALE a good-hearted person 


in a happy frame of mind 


U}So]] S- be pleasing, be to one’s liking 
41 Al o}- be kind, polite 

G4] 0] o}- do something wholeheartedly 
Salo] earnestly 

EAA] BA of}- be hard-working 


Ale =- be lazy, indolent 
7 CS BHO} a lazy-bones 
EASE be complicated 
Ho] o}e- be thirsty 
HH 7} Al =- be hungry 
AZ} rich person 
EA} @ ‘He/She’s rich.’ 
EAR} EI- get rich 

Lo} be poor 


be lucky, have good luck 


be listless 
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6 Why? 
To express this, we can say 
col es 
Wma? NOTES: 9} ...? = why ...?, 2] 22H @? = why is that 
so?, 2] 2? = why? 
HQ? 


7 Since/Because ... 


When we want to explain the causal relationship between two sets of information we can say 


| nee RS ! - x1, VST2.. 
EXAMPLES 
O}DHAT HAol] ZFOV L. I was sick so I went to the hospital. 
SCF= O] QIOJA] AUS 7HtQ. I’m going downtown — I’ve got an appointment. 
LU HA, OF AOL. I didn’t buy it — it was too expensive. 
FAS Sr) B Z01R. I couldn’t go because I didn’t know the address. 


Three points to note: 
(1) The tense marker comes after the VST2 — there is no tense marker after VST1: 


LE] HISATAT OF ZtO] (correct) 
uu} HB] BAY OF ATO]. (incorrect) 


(2) We often shorten the second clause (i.e. the VST2 clause) by substituting it with the phrase ... 
12} 2, or simply attaching & to ---A]. So 


LE BREA] OF AEO} 2. = BMA] ABO R. 
LE BARA. 

EAS Buy Hole. 
BAS BEyAg. 


FAB BEY B Zola. 


(3) It’s a good idea to bear in mind the full range of meaning for this grammatical structure. Look at 
these sentences. 


A] a} Oo] 7 kA] ZS 4} oF g. I went to the market and bought some grapes. 
OFOPA] Z| THEA &. Won’t you have a seat and wait? 
VST - O°] | . ee ; : a ies 
Sentences like these show that ay itself doesn’t indicate ‘because’ etc — it simply 
ers 


indicates that the following action took place in the circumstance indicated by VST1. Thus &] 
H]AA] OF AO] 2. actually means “It was too expensive, and that being the case, I didn’t buy it.” 
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8 Some Nouns and Verbs 


ai- open Sill - forget to bring, leave behind 
= close = aAlZ } forget to take, leave behind 
rss = stand, come to a halt 4] Dy} blackboard 

L}- happen, break out HH stomach 

L}7}- go out al == hungry; lit, empty 

L}Q- come out aa throat 

=- put, place something somewhere o}=e- thirsty; lit, dry 


EXAMPLES 
102 FJOVAIS SQV. I opened the book to Page 102. 
FS we A] Le Close the door, please. 
F\APF} SOYA] AOR. The train came to a halt at the station. 
2H “ole. Something (bad) has happened! 
MARE PAS Ss. Zt C1: Seon-Yeong has left her umbrella (here). 
BY 7} ALD. Tm hungry 
=O] Bre S : I’m thirsty. 


9 In the process of ... 


When we want to stress that an action is in the process of being carried out we can say 


__ AVST - 31 2101 2. J 


EXAMPLES 
FAA ASE AS VBIAIS AA VIO. Kylie’s writing a letter now. 
aLOFO| 7} & FOAL SS Aral Q10] . The cat is sleeping behind the door. 
SIAlS 2S SAlo] HPA Qloje. I’m learning hard Chinese characters these days. 
BLS OF All Al o}] AS ofal 9} el or &.. Tae-U was doing his homework yesterday evening. 


10 Compound verbs: VST ©}/©/.--a Q- 


When we want to focus on a state that results from an action we can add -O}/0}/- - -d] 9- to certain 
verb-stems. 


VST MEANING -O}/O]/- - -aH Qi- MEANING 
*\- stand | QI- be standing 
OF. sit Oro} - be seated 
Q- come kg) - be here 
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Compare these sentences: 


oF UL] 7 } WA) as OF ZtOj &. Annie came into the classroom. 

oH Ul 7 } WaeZs oO] 2}9) oO] gQ. Annie came into the classroom (and he’s still there). 
Ey 7 } xo) K}o}] OF al oe) Oj gQ. Tae-U is (in the process of) sitting down in the chair. 
ey G7 } xo) Kol] OF oO} 2) oF Gee, Tae-U is sitting down in the chair. 


11 MORE ABOUT -2)- 


Zl- is usually described as signifying presumption on the part of the speaker. Because presumption 
usually (though not always, as we’ve seen above) emerges in discussions of future activities it often 
appears as similar to the future tense in English. The following notes are not intended for immediate 
practical application, but rather are intended for you to refer back to as you observe -#! arise in various 
contexts in future Units. 


The meaning of -2%! can often be rather elusive to English speakers, and that is why we prefer to 
introduce it in this Unit in the context of the specific function of expressing sympathy — 
3B] 226}A] 20] @ and so on, rather than in more general contexts. 


When referring to actions involving oneself — that is, in the first person, -22! indicates a determination 
or conviction that what is planned will occur. It is not emotionally neutral like the verb ending -(©)= 
7 o]| 2, which we use when making matter-of-fact statements about future actions, but rather suggests 
an emotional commitment - hence a determination, or commitment to carry out the planned activity. 
For this reason its flavour can’t always be captured in single sentences out of context but, for example, 


SA]O] CHA] 2 RO. I'll come again at five. 


implies that one is committed enough to the objective of a visit to come back later at a more convenient 
time, perhaps. 


Similarly 


A] 7} SFWOL LS. Pll do it. 


communicates a willingness and sense of motivation not to be found with 4] 7} & Ae] a. 


When asking other people — that is, in the second person, -# carries the same implication, that the 
person concerned is committed to a planned activity. Thus 


ued FHA] AW OF @? Are you going tomorrow? 


carries an overtone of “Are you set on going tomorrow?” 


Finally, when used with third parties, -%! changes meaning, because logically we cannot impute 
conviction or determination to other people; they are, after all, inner states that only the person 
concerned can know the reality of. Therefore, when referring to third parties -2! conveys the 
presumption of the speaker. Thus 


AAseo] US FPAIZIO &. Mr Kim will go tomorrow. 


conveys an overtone not of “Mr Kim’s set on going tomorrow.”, but of “I guess Mr Kim’s going 
tomorrow.” 
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Sto AT Sb] 7 Of 2? 


WHAT’S IT LIKE LIVING IN KOREA? 


In this Unit we learn to say what the weather’s like, what it’s like to study Korean, on so on. We also 
look at how to form an adverb out of a verb, how to use pronouns, and what to say if we want the 
person we’re speaking to to agree with what we’re saying. 


1 Weather & Climate 


ey) 


yw 


weather 
spring 
autumn 
rain 
snow 
season 


wind 


raales| 


HEEpO] 


climate 
summer 
winter 
It rains. 
cloudy 


rainy season 


windy 


2 General 
Oo oS} movie, cinema A ZK] scenery 
= body Fo] S- good for the body 
2] head Wz] 7} €- bright, clever 
go ee things to do O}== very 
uy too (much) SS of course 
Se (+ neg) not especially 12] al .. And then ... 
T= 2%) GF ... But ... 210] Ss} dislike 
zl Aaok kind HAA sob diligent 
Zt. same Cy=- different 
Hi} = - fast, quick 


o}7] 


speaking 
reading 


dictation 


m= |x nln 
= 


lo 
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listening 
writing 


pronunciation 


SStoj A] AL7|7} O} mH ? 


Eating, studying, working etc 


In fact the suffix -7], attached to the verb stem, is a productive device; it makes an ‘-ing’ noun from 
a verb. 


Some examples: 


7}- 77) going Aty- ay7 | living 
- HY) looking 2ZRske ZHs) studying 
y- m7) eating UOFAI- OFA] 7] drinking 


It’s easy to... 


When we want to say that we find certain activities easy we can say 


. VST-7IVbH AA. I NOTES: The use of the subject particle is optional. 


EXAMPLES 
See HSI aA A im It’s easy to learn Korean. 
BS Soe Goh7|7} SOG. It’s hard to work on hot days. 
HAZ 7VIE BVA. It’s inconvenient to go by bus. 
sate SAH) SHop7] HAL A Zork. Itseems studying Korean by myself is hard. 


I like/dislike doing ... 


When we want to describe things we like, or dislike, doing we can say 


VST-7|(S) Sof S/O. i NOTES: The use of the object particle is optional. 


EXAMPLES 
to] Alatofal Wey Pol] 7171S Sora. 
I like going to Noraebang (karaoke) with my friends on weekends. 
P= AAS Soda. Tae-U likes reading books. 
OFS] oO] 24] GoOluy7|S Boa. I dislike waking up early in the morning. 
Qe PoH7= SoTssalet A7=E ANAL. 


I like speaking in a foreign language but I don’t like writing in it. 


We would like you to do... 


Another context in which you’ll hear the VST-7] regularly is in the construction ... S}A] 7] 
H}E}L] TC}. Public announcements — in airplanes, airport terminals and other public places, for example, 
usually request people to follow instructions in this way. H}#}- means desire, want. 


4 Adverbs 


There are various ways to describe HOW an action was/is performed. Note that Korean use of 
adverbs of manner extends not only to the way in which an action is performed but to its outcome as 
well. 
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e We can add -7] to DVST ending in 2}- 


1] 9)- be interesting AHA] 21 Al interestingly 
Qi- delicious Bre) 7] deliciously 


e We can add -7] to DVST ending in & or —: 


Lpan- bad L} Ba 7] badly 

a- easy 47) easily 

oj] HA - pretty oj] A 79) prettily 

EZ}. glad Bry gladly 

W- (chili) hot Wl with a lot of chili ( hotly’) 


With DVST that end in S}-, we replace the s}- with S]-: 


zl AlS}- kind 2] AS) kindly 

HAASE diligent HAAS diligently 
e With DVST that end in = or =, we replace the =/= with-=zJ: 

WE - fast, quick Wz] quickly 

w- (is) far We] far away 


e There are also rules that cover other DVST, but examples of their use are so few that it’s usually 
better to simply commit the adverb form to memory. 


z= late wal late 
Te many Bro] a lot/copiously 
ras be same Zo] together 
Some examples: 
Or Qa] Sala! Enjoy your food!/Bon appetit. 
FHSRstS AUR] AW. Thad a good time in the summer holidays. 
StS O] DSS UM] BWHetole. The students spoke poorly of the professor. 
GE AANA LS A] AOL. We bought our clothes cheaply in the market. 


OHMUS AA)S BA VTSVojla. Mother made the Gimchi hot to the taste. 
AISAXR) = ShSS C1] Ut OF] B27] QO] G. Seon-Yeong always wears Hanbok beautifully. 


wal DA a] et Fey U TH. I’m sorry I came late. 
A] ar oF OF 2, & e]} ZITA] Th. We haven’t got much time. Quick let’s go. 
Ho] EAI. Bon appetit! (Lit. Take a lot’.) 


5 Personal pronouns 


As you have noticed already, we usually don’t put personal pronouns in a Korean sentence if the 
context is clear, ie, if you, the speaker, think that the hearer knows who you are talking about. If you are 
going to use personal pronouns, then you’ll need to take note of the fact that, broadly speaking, Korean 
makes three kinds of distinctions in deciding which pronoun is appropriate. 
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Personal Pronouns 
SINGULAR 
HUMBLE NEUTRAL EXALTED 
I AY/A LV (1) 
II L4/u] (you) title/kinship term, eg, 71244 
Ill O]/T/A A= (he/she), o|/A/Ae 
O]/-/A| Al(or 71) (it) 
PLURAL 
HUMBLE NEUTRAL EXALTED 
I AS (S) P2](S) (we) title/kinship term plus = 
Tl “15](S) (you, pl) qaqa 
Il O//U/AVAFH S (they), o/W/ABS 
O|/A/A AS (they, non-human) 


Distinction A: whether the speaker is being self-deprecating and thus humble 


In referring to ourselves ¥%] is used, 4] before the subject particle 7}. Note also that 4] is the 
possessive form, ie, my, of 1. 


A = x] 4 Oo] °]] Se I’m Seon-Yeong. 

A) oe Oo] a OJOS. My name is I Seon-Yeong. 
Al 7} BO}. I did it. 

ALS DWethal Bol wole. He wanted to see me. 


We can’t refer to others in self-deprecating mode of course; they must be referred to in terms of 
neutrality or honour. 


Distinction B: whether the speaker is striking a neutral tone 


In referring to ourselves and others neutrally, that is, showing neither respect nor disrespect, we use 
the following pronouns. 


First person 


We use UL}, and tH before the subject particle 7} or when used as the possessive pronoun, ie, my. 


LE zl a Oo} o}] &. I’m Seon-Yeong. 

uy lSe o]zA1Sa ojo ea. My name is I Seon-Yeong. 
U7 HO. I did it. 

US Prt}yal 4} OF biges &. He wanted to see me. 


Second person singular 


We use U1], ] before the subject particle 7} or when used as the possessive pronoun, ie, your. 


A= BAe? Have you eaten? 


UY] 7} St aLol] F'UY? Are you going to school? 


Second person plural: 4] 5] (=) 


LsJSB2 8 aeiul? Have you eaten? 


Note that the ending -L] is a question form used in the intimate speech style, called panmal (212). 
Panmal, which we meet later on in this course, is used when the speakers have a well established, close 
personal relationship. We mention this here because 4, 4] or UE] S] would always be used with panmal. 
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Third person 


We use ©] A} Et, “LARS and %| A} for humans, and ©) 2, 22 and %] A for inanimate objects. 
o|A, 212A and AZ are often shortened in everyday speech to ©] 71, 17 and A] 7] — we met ©] 74 
already in Unit 6. Note also that when ©] 74, 17 and %] 7 are used together with the subject particle 
-©], they become further shortened: ©] 7], 271] and 4) 71]. 


TARPS 2S +74) 2? Who is he/she? 
WAS Foe? What is it? 
oA yale? What’s this? 
o|}7] |] Zoe. This is better. 


Distinction C: whether the speaker is showing honour to the person being referred to 


Second person singular 


Korean lacks a pronoun for you, respected person. We use a status referent, appropriate to the person 
we are talking about, such as #12484], -%] etc. In most cases, this is the same expression that we would 
use when addressing the person (to catch his/her attention). Regarding the usage of -44], we normally 
use the person’s full name with -*%] (eg, ©] 412 44)), but we can use the person’s given name with -%| if 
we feel that the person is close and familiar (eg, 41 23 4]). It would be taken as rude to just say ©] %). 


4 All 2g el 20 All EAI OF 2? When did you (Mr Kim) come? 
oO] 43] so 2A] = ars QA oO] @? When did you (Miss I Seon-Yeong) come? 
Z| ee 3A] = Sai) All PA oO} oO? When did you (Seon-Yeong) come? 


Second person plural: 4 =] = 


AWARrS As A SHople? What do you (many respected people) study now? 


Third person: 0], 12, Ae 


DIRS +7412? Who’s that (respected person)? 


6... isn’t it?/don’t you think? etc 


In conversation, VST-A] 2, pronounced with a rising intonation, invites the person being spoken to 
agree with a comment on a third party. It softens the direct effect of a plain statement, and is similar to 


the English tag questions ‘.., isn’t it?’, ‘.., won’t you?’ etc. 
VST-AIQ2” 
EXAMPLES 
ota Bo} oO] a Al eV Korean is difficult, don’t you think?” 
eta 0] SA] ev Korea’s nice, don’t you think?” 
1 O93 3S} | ev You’ve seen the movie, haven’t you?” 
Stat SAI oO] FAA) So” Korean food’s hot, don’t you think?” 


But when VST-A] 2 is pronounced with falling intonation it doesn’t invite agreement, but expresses 
confidence that the person being addressed sees things the same way. People usually don’t disagree 
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when others make observations such as 


EXAMPLES 


SHO] A] AL7|7} O} mH? 


ie 
[e) 
AW] BAIL : 
eas HH 
2s BTHLALA] S22. 
AAPA) 2? 
©] OF7] SRAIa I 


aojA| BRAIN 


Cold, isn’t it 

Boring, isn’t it 

You’re busy these days, aren’t your 
You’ve eaten, haven’t your 

You heard the story, didn’t your 


You went on foot, didn’t you? 


Again, this reflects the practice in English, where a falling intonation on tag questions presumes 


agreement. 


7 Making exclamations 


In listening to people speaking Korean you may often hear them adding extra emphasis to what 
they’re saying by using the verb ending -4](). Look at the following examples. 


ES 7} Sul 2! 
AHS7t Que! 
HS7} eau se! 
Os UNS Bua! 


Well, well — so Tae-U’s come! 
Well, well — here comes Tae-U! 
Well, well - Tae-U will be coming! 


It’s really hot today! 


You will also hear from time to time -z(@) in place of -U] 2. This ending is generally seen as 


forceful and masculine in tone. 


HWS 7} Stet 2! 
H?S7 Pera! 
AYP7t QA! 
os SAS Baa! 


Well, well — so Tae-U’s come! 
Well, well — here comes Tae-U! 
Well, well - Tae-U will be coming! 


It’s really hot today! 


The extent to which you use these verb endings will depend on the extent to which you feel 
comfortable in using them. For our purpose, we’re introducing them here to help your listening skills, 
rather than suggesting that you use them actively yourself. 
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8 Some Useful Expressions 


OW UFSH, 

AFAIS.... 

oS SO}A) ... 

SLA OPE Ver 

UW], Broke. 

UY], 2H Peoloe. 


BEA) TBAE Bore. 


The reason is that ... 

In fact, ... 

For example, ... 

That’s not it./That’s not the point. 
Yes, that’s right. 

Yes, it seems to be that way. 


Not necessarily so. 


OF =] 7A) oO] Ge ive For various reasons ... 
eI f Which one do you mean? 
oj 2 Bola] 2? y 
= roy especially 
=A) sie By any chance ... 
O}} Te ... Whatever one says [about it] ... 
AU AU ae 


9 Cultural Notes: Korea’s Climate 


In this Unit we learn some ways of talking about weather and climate, so if you’re not very familiar 
with Korea’s climate the following notes may be of interest. 

There is relatively little internal variation in Korea’s climate, and so while our description applies 
specifically to Seoul, it applies to all the significant population centres on the Peninsula as well. 

Korea has a temperate climate, marked by hot, humid summers and long, cold winters. It is also a 
continental climate, with the majority of its weather patterns the result of slow, stable development over 
continental North Asia. The day-to-day variation in weather patterns that most Australians, especially 
those who live on the east coast, are subject to is by and large absent from Korea’s weather. 

Running through the calendar year, the New Year finds Korea in the depth of winter. By and large 
the winter climate is clear and sunny with occasional snow, but although much of Korea is on the same 
latitude as the Mediterranean Sea, the winters are, by Australian standards, quite cold. This is mainly 
due to the continental climate pattern which brings in masses of cold air from west and north of the 
peninsula. Average temperature ranges for January would be about minus five to one or two degrees, 
and when the wind is from the north the chill factor can take the temperature down to minus twenty and 
further. 

There is little real change in this pattern until March, when things begin to warm up, although cold 
snaps can still occur in late March. These snaps can often kill spring buds, and so are called ‘the cold 
that envies the flowers’ - #44 42]. In April the weather warms up rapidly, and by May the daily 
temperature range is about fifteen to twenty-five degrees. 

By late May the daily temperature is quite high, and for the next two months conditions remain hot 
and humid - low thirties in the day, mid twenties at night, with little in the way of relief, day or night. 
This is part of the build-up to the annual rainy season that usually lasts for three weeks or so, spread 
over June and July. After another burst of heat, temperatures begin to fall in mid September and the 
humidity subsides. 

The height of autumn lasts from mid September to the beginning of November, and is generally 
regarded as the finest time of the year, with cool, fine, crisp days and mild nights. Winter weather then 
begins to appear in November, and snow showers can occur from mid November onwards. By 
December winter has set in and sub-zero temperatures are regular. 
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EXERCISES 


A 1D} 


1 elAt 


1 Practising Korean vowel sounds 


In the list below all the twenty-one Korean vowels are given with approximate Australian English 
equivalents. As we will learn in the next unit, each of the twenty-one Korean vowels — not just ‘single 
vowels (ie a, e, 0, u and i) but also ‘complex’ vowels (eg ae, ya, wa, etc) — is represented as a 
different vowel symbol in Hangeul. Let’s practise the sounds. 


? 


a as in part 
ae as in cable 
ya as in yard 
yae as in yabby 
€O0 as in pot 

e as in pet 
yeo as in yonder 
ye as in yet 

O as in port 
wa as in wonder 
wae as in wag 
oe as in wet 
yo as in your 
U as in do 
wo as in wobble 
we as in wet 
Wi as in weeds 
Yu as in few 
eu as in urn 
ul Say Ernie without the n (and without moving the lips) 
a as in feet 
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2 Practising Korean consonant sounds 


What are the consonants that you have in your language but not in Korean? 


g 
kk asin sky 


n 
d 


Ct asin stop 
af al 


PP asin spot 


NQ_ as in sing 


e As mentioned in the main text, b, d, g and 3 are pronounced the same 


as in English, except when they occur sentence-initially. In this case 
they are pronounced as p, t, k and ch, respectively. Now practise 
reading the following expressions. 


ban-chan a-beo-ji don pa-do 

side dishes father money waves 
gom a-gi Jo-a-yo a-ju 
bear baby That’s good! very much 


Korean r is a ‘flap’ r. Although replacing r with English r does not 
bring about a meaning change, you should know r is produced by a 
single, quick flap of the tongue against the alveolar ridge — the inward 
projection of the gums between the upper teeth and the hard palate. 
Ask your instructor for a demonstration. Now practise. 


Sa-rang gu-reum da-ri Geu-rae-yo 
love clouds bridge That’s right! 


Korean 1 is a ‘retroflex’ /. You produce a retroflex / sound in the same 
manner as you do an /, except that your tongue tip should be placed on 
the hard palate, not at the back of the upper teeth. Now practise. 


sal-lim Mol-la-yo Dal-la-yo gil 
house keeping I don’t know. It’s different. road 


A doubled consonant, ie 
pp, tt, ss, jj or kk, 
indicates tensed 


ae : bul ul ul 
pronunciation. In English fire ee ee 
tensed consonants do not 
‘ dal ttal tal 
constitute separate sound 
cateeoriee tor the moon daughter mask 
er wad eun kkeun keun 
distinguishing between : : 
words, but tensed we ane Eee 
consonants do exist. For : ae ee a ae 
example, the p, t and k I’m sleeping. It’s salty! It’s cold! 
sounds in s clusters are ace - so 
flesh rice 
tensed consonants — such 


as spot, stop and sky. Now 
practise. 


e By convention, s and ss shall be pronounced respectively as sh and ‘tensed’ sh (ie sh with a 
stronger hiss) if they are followed by i or y. When you read si, for instance, you should not 
read it in the same way of naming the English letter c but as she. 


si-heom si Sim-sim-hae-yo Me-i-seun-ssi 
exam peom I’m bored! Mr Mason 
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3 Understanding basic Insa 


Match each of the Korean Insa expressions on the left with its English equivalent on the right. 


An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 


An-nyeong-hi ga-se-yo. 


An-nyeong-hi gye-se-yo. 


An-jeu-se-yo. 


Ban-gap-sseun-ni-da. 


Deu-reo-o0-se-yo. 


EHO-SEO O-Se-yoO. 


Gam-sa-ham-ni-da. 


Gwaen-cha-na-yo. 


Mi-an-ham-ni-da. 


Neu-jeo-seo mi-an-ham-ni-da. 


Tto man-na-yo. 


Go-map-sseum-ni-da. 
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Come in. 


Good-bye (to someone staying behind). 


Good-bye (to someone leaving). 


Hello. How are you? 


See you again. 


I’m sorry. 


It’s O.K. 


Pleased to meet you. 


Take a seat. 


Sorry I’m late. 


Thank you. 


Thank you. 


Welcome. 


Yes. 


(ez 
\ 
2 


4 Reading basic Insa aloud 


Read aloud each of the Korean Insa expressions. 

e An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 

e An-nyeong-hi ga-se-yo. 
e An-nyeong-hi gye-se-yo. 
e An-jeu-se-yo. 

e Ban-gap-sseum-ni-da. 

e Deu-reo-o0-se-yo. 

e Fo-seo 0-se-yo. 

e Gam-sa-ham-ni-da. 

e Go-map-sseum-ni-da. 

e Gwaen-cha-na-yo. 

e Jon Me-i-seun-1-e-yo. 

e Ka-1l1-1i Wo-keo-ye-yo. 

e Mi-an-ham-ni-da. 

e Ne. 

e Neu-jeo-seo mi-an-ham-ni-da. 


e Tto man-na-yo. 
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5 Exchanging Insa 


This exercise is to help you respond appropriately to Insa. Firstly, cover Column 2. Then read the 
first item in Column 1 and try to think of an appropriate response. When you have your response, 
uncover the first item in Column two and check your response. Now, repeat for the rest of Column 1. 


13. 


Column 1 


Column 2 


An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 


Ka-il-li wo-keo-ye-yo. 


Ne, an-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 


YOUR NAME-ye-yo or -i-e-yo. 


Ban-gap-sseum-ni-da. 


Ne, ban-gap-sseum-ni-da. 


Neu-jeo-seo mi-an-ham-ni-da. 


Gwaen-cha-na-yo. 


Gam-sa-ham-ni-da. 


Ne, gam-sa-ham-ni-da. 
or 


Gwaen-cha-na-yo. 


An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 


Ne, an-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 


Go-map-sseum-ni-da. 


Ne, go-map-sseum-ni-da. 
or 


Gwaen-cha-na-yo. 


Deu-reo-o-se-yo. 


Ne, gam-sa-ham-ni-da. 
or 


Ne, go-map-sseum-ni-da. 


An-nyeong-hi ga-se-yo. 


Ne, an-nyeong-hi ga-se-yo. 
or 


Ne, an-nyeong-hi gye-se-yo. 


An-nyeong-hi gye-se-yo. 


Ne, an-nyeong-hi ga-se-yo. 


EO-Se€O O-Se-yo. 


An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 


Tto man-na-yo. 


Ne, tto man-na-yo. 


Mi-an-ham-ni-da. 


Gwaen-cha-na-yo. 


An-jeu-se-yo. 


Ne, gam-sa-ham-ni-da. 
or 


Ne, go-map-sseum-ni-da. 
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6 Practise: What do you say? 


Following is a series of social situations. Discuss with your instructor what would be an appropriate 
response. Note that in some cases no substantial response may be required. 


ds 


10. 


11. 


A waitress brings your order. 


. The taxi-driver gives you your change. 


. The taxi-driver reminds you that you’ve left your umbrella in the cab. 


. The class starts at 11.00 a.m, you come at 11.20 a.m. 


. There is a knock, you open the front door and it is your friend. 


. You made a phone call on behalf of a friend who cannot speak English and are now responding to 


his thanks. 


. You finish a brief conversation with a friend whom you’ve met by chance on the street. 


. You greet your teacher. 


. The waiter brings your drink, it is not what you remember ordering, the waiter offers to change it, 


but you decide to keep it. 


Your Korean class ends. Your teacher says “Thank you”, you say to your teacher ... 


The cashier gives you your change and thanks you for your custom. 


A Korean friend makes a phone-call on your behalf to resolve a problem. 
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7 Hangeul preview: Consonants and vowels 


Here are the lists of Korean consonants and vowels again, but this time with Hangeul letters as well. 
We invite you to have a close look at them, and discuss with your fellow students how tensed 
consonants and ‘complex’ vowels are represented in Hangeul in particular. 


Consonants 
g ay | 
kk 7) asin sky 
nou 
ad uo 


tt UW asin stop 


r/l = 
m u 
b 4H 


pp HH asin spot 


ng O- asin sing 


| AR 
el 
ch A 
k >a 
t Ee 
p. “aE 
h o 


wo 


we 


eu 


ul 


+t zaoYyYr TS 


Vowels 
as in part 
as in cable 
as in yard 
as in yabby 
as in pot 
as in pet 
as in yonder 
as in yet 
as in port 
as in wonder 
as in wag 
as in wet 
as in your 
as in do 
as in wobble 
as in wet 
as in weeds 
as in few 
as in urn 
Say Ernie without the n (and without moving the lips) 


as in feet 
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8 Hangeul preview: Basic Insa 


fee 
» 
=e 


Below are basic Insa expressions again, written in Hangeul as well. Using the lists of Hangeul letters 
above, ascertain as much as possible how Hangeul letters are used. Do this exercise with your fellow 
students. In particular, do you see where spaces are? Do you see how ‘strangely’ the letter © is used? 
Are there any discrepancies between what is romanised and what is written in Hangeul? 


An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 


ora spa? 


An-nyeong-hi ga-se-yo. 


oho] FHI. 


An-nyeong-hi gye-se-yo. 


Obs o] AAI. 


An-jeu-se-yo. 


DFO AY S.. 


Ban-gap-sseum-ni-da. 


Bret uct. 


Deu-reo-o-se-yo. 


SO] PAIS. 


EO-SeO O-Sse-yo. 


OA] DAIS. 


Gam-sa-ham-ni-da. 


EAST] TH. 
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Go-map-sseum-ni-da. 


EPS U Ch. 


Gwaen-cha-na-yo. 


WAfot a. 


Jon Me-i-seun-i-e-yo. 


€E WOSoNL. 


Ka-il-li Wo-keo-ye-yo. 


FIAe] AAAS. 


Mi-an-ham-ni-da. 


5] SFS}L] CH. 


Ne. 


u. 


Neu-jeo-seo mi-an-ham-ni-da. 


S201] B]OPS}L] TH. 


Tto man-na-yo. 


te PHYS. 


A 2 Dt 


1 Writing Hangeul letters 


Write all the Hangeul consonants and vowels in the table below. 


2 


rt 


= (1) 


g kk n d Ce 
Consonants se! = se PP 2 
Ss [ /ng J iJ ch 
k t p h 
a ae ya yae eo 
e yeo ye fe) wa 
Vowels 

wae oe yo u wo 
we wi yu eu uli 

i 
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2 Vowel letters 


Re-group the following vowel letters, according to their shapes: vertical, horizontal or mixed. Give 
their pronunciations (ie romanisations) as well. 


Vertical Vowel Letters 


Horizontal Vowel Letters 


Mixed Vowel Letters 
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3 Consonant letters 


Give the pronunciation (ie romanisation) of each of the following consonant letters. 


uO [= it HH 
eS | ee Ee — Tt 
A A A AA» BA 
=) = TI 
O° S 
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4 Reading Hangeul syllables (1) 


The following list of words are commonly used English words in Korean. They should not be 
regarded as foreign words, but rather as Korean words of foreign origin. Your task is identify, or guess, 
what they are. 


Al 24 TH] Et HEL}U} 
Aq] 1] Lt a= EBUE 
EFo] Oj B] Of} le WA 
HITS FPA E AIUA 

7] BAE 7 | 2] 
ADA ae E}U] 2 
7 1H] Et} lela L}o]= 
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5 Reading Hangeul syllables (2) 


Here are more Korean words of foreign origin. Your task is identify, or guess, what they are. 


ofo] ATe AWA Ae7)}|LeI 
AZ SE =1 = HE} 
ci aes, QA] ORG-A 


aaa Fe a 
a oF The 
ey E] 24 SIS HAE 
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6 Reading Hangeul syllables (3) 


Here are more Korean words of foreign origin. Your task is identify, or guess, what they are. 


ve anal aqAI 
oh ea AA] 7EOJE 
BH] 7) U 6] DZ] oO] Ee] 
Ofo] ze] Ul Lote Opes 
mye aa AZ 
=a |= A}L-UL} 
APO A AXA F} E] 
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7 Reading Hangeul syllables (4) 


Below are some English first names in Hangeul. Tell us what they are. 


= wT] E| OH 
43] Al QA St 
SHE ele FeAl Ef 
aH ae el 
BP zy) A = Al] U] 
gJoyyy= WAS qegqe 
DT] PU} ZH De 
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8 Reading Hangeul syllables (5) 


Below are some Korean surnames. Read them aloud, and see if you know any Koreans with these 


surnames. 


a a =} = a 
a te # = 
al at a i a 
a x a3 & # 
Al Al ot OF 2 
2. = & o] ol 
2] a a a A 
z al xh a si 
2 st 3 = 3S 
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3 che (2) 
1 Reading more Hangeul syllables (1) 


The following list of words are commonly used Korean words of foreign origin. Your task is 
identify, or guess, what they are. 


| 72 ar E] Alo] 2 


as == YAS 
Yo NEzR BA rar el 
at Se} x) a] 2 A= 


ap ololS a1 2 et} 7| Et 
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2 Reading more Hangeul syllables (2) 


Here are more Korean words of foreign origin. In the list you’ll find some of English names as well. 
Identify, or guess, what they are. 


H| Zt 4] 0] E} ai 
Of Lo OH Ad] Aq 2| OH EH 
HZ 7fAG 2} =i 
7teel =A8 =a 
HH | Adl | oe 
= B| Ei | Bel 
Ore A FY ial 
OFL} Ao|A eal 
D| Aq = = 
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3 Reading Hangeul 


The following list of words contains some examples of countries’ names. Your task is identify, or 


guess, what they are. 


20 


TAA 


AAG 


Al Ut 


WeaA 
ee a ae 


LU] Sct& 


ClO; a 


el] UT = 
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4 Capital cites ... 


Match up the following countries with their capital cities. 


1 Ego]. - f°] 24] 

2, Bre OjAlof - Ube 

3 Haz ; ~ rege 

4 2A*MaAl : » HOE 

5, 23] OC] . . y= 

6 ota : ~BrsyAz= 
7, ©) et ° » Hz} zZ] Of 
s OLS UjAjo} . ,AES=S 
9. AUT} ° 2 ofH}L} 

10. Alu : 238 

nu. =H} ‘ » 2 EPS} 

2 EQHE. » APF} SE} 
3, Le ‘ . fete te 
wu Baa ‘ » El] a] zt 

5. Q7pe . » WA)7 
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5 Hangeul reading 


Look at the following secret messages. Your task is to use the ‘Random Hangeul Character Table’ 


below and translate each of the messages into English. 


e a4 a2 f6 SPACE al d3 b5 

e a4 a2 f6 SPACE b1 d3 bS5 

e dl a3c5 f4 bS 

e c2 SPACE e2 el b5 

e c4 b3 SPACE a5 d3 bS5 

e b2 c4.a5 d3 bS 

e b6 SPACE f2 f5 e3 f5 d4 b5 
e £5 c3 e4 f5 d4 b5 

e d6 a6 d2 SPACE d5 e6 f4 b5 
e fl 

e cl c6 f3 bS 


e b4 e5 d3 b5 


Random Hangeul Character Table 


iy, |) Et) ee 2) adh | ge ch 
1) 7k) Al) Hy} ayy al 
2/48/S/ f/ 2/2 al 
3 | ab) Ad | at A | = | OF 
4) er) QF) Oo} | oy | S| 
5/2/2\)/2/As;L2/) 0] 
6) Sh | ak ZE| Al) 
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6 Writing Hangeul syllables 


Write the following Insa expressions from Unit | in Hangeul. Note that in each box only one 
syllable is to be written. Also, pay attention to spacing where applicable, and put the relevant 
punctuation mark at the end as well. 


1. An-nyeong-ha-se-yo? 


2. Eo-seo o-se-yo. 


3. An-nyeong-hi ga-se-yo. 


4. An-nyeong-hi gye-se-yo. 


5. Tto man-na-yo. 
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7 More Hangeul reading 


Practise reading some Korean words. They are in general items of Korean food and clothing, for 
which there are no ready English translations. 


I 


staple Korean side-dish 


Korean-style barbecue 


ito 
= 


Korean national dress 


6 
9. 
OW 


12-string Korean musical instrument 


hour-glass-shaped Korean drum 


as 


dramatic song-narrative art form 


masked dance art form 


the ‘hundred days’ — the major celebration of the birth of a child. 


a person’s sixtieth birthday — the major celebration in a person’s life. 


is 


cloudy rice wine 


Korean board game — ‘go’ in Japanese 


distilled Korean liquor 


knot-tying handicraft 


me of 4y do oY Ww we oh mb AY 


the Autumn Moon festival — the most significant festival day in Korea 


Nyy 2p f Sf 2 a pe od N poh at ow 


traditional Korean horsehair hat 


Romanisations: Gimchi, Bulgogi, Hanbok, Gayageum, Janggu, Pansori, Talchum, 
Baegil, Hwangap, Makgeolli, Baduk, Soju, Maedeup, Chuseok, and Gat. 
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8 Word squares 


ct 
i 
cS 


All but one of the countries in the box below can be found in the word square below, if you read 
vertically or horizontally. Which one is it? 


Australia ‘Bangladesh Brazil Colombia France 
Mate. Newzeumd ° Paria Pant Poland 
Saudi Arabia ‘Sri Lanka Sweden Tonga Yugoslavia 
ct Lt} pf td D> a LE TE A oH I 
| 30. Pe. Sie a eee, Te || Sy el) | 
ee eS A) ee Sel el, All ae RES ee 
El: Od ie] Aq eb ee iil!) SS se] Se: S| 
fm of 26 2e = eh 2) & op op = 
De, ©. 2 a = OL OF. Be Al ei ey 
At -% Tl of ef wl of ef et Al D 
Ay Se Ol ge a ee ee. ee S| Pd: ae 
S|; 20]. Gl. ae Se le (Ol a “Lae soil, 
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4 ojU] 7+? 


1 Places where we go... (1) 


What do we call each of the following places in Korean? Choose a ‘name’ from the list in the box 
below. 


24 2S dea ENR 
AA Aly 93 oa s 
2a 4] Azle Spay Ale 
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2 Places where we go... (2) 


What do we call each of the following places in Korean? Choose a ‘name’ from the list in the box 
below. 


Nabe CITY VIDEO | 
(ae fl ay bok 
ae iy TH {& 
2a gma 33 wae 
HT AEB] et waa BH] UC) 27} 
Suu oA | 6 SA Bt 
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3 Crossword 


Try this crossword. 


ACROSS 
3. library 
5. student dining hall 
8. “He/she takes an exam” 
9. inside the department store 
10. airport 
11. “He/she goes” 
12. hospital 


28 


DOWN 


— 
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university 
restaurant 

book shop 

“He/she writes” 
“He/she telephones” 
to city, downtown 
park 


ft] 7}? 


4 Pair work: Question & Answer 


Do this exercise in pairs, practising asking, and answering to, a question as shown in the example 
below. If you take the A’s role, cover Column B, and ask a question: Are you going to ---? using the 
picture cue provided. If you take the B’s role, cover Column A, listen carefully what A asks, and 
respond: No. I’m going to --- using the picture cue provided. 


EXAMPLE 


A B 

CITY VIDEO 
1. 7. 
2. 8. 
3. 9. 
4. 10. 
5. 11. 
6. 6. 12. 12. 
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5 Making a Statement and Asking a Question in the Polite Informal Style 


Attach -O}2/-©] &, ie the Polite Informal ending, to each of the following verb stems. Explain what 
rule you have applied to get the answer. Then, practise making a statement or asking a question by 
changing the intonation pattern. 


4t 
Ol! 
es 


yy 
— 
Of! 
-_ 


@ 

Ho ty tH) OK 
Pa 
Ol! 


OH 
Ol! 
ee 
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6 What are they doing? 


Tell us what the person or persons in each of the picture cues are doing in Korean. 


FIR. 
SRae. 
SOR. 
Up. 
PIL. 
Hog. 
Be. 


== Al] HS. 


NAS. 
AAO &.. 
2. yer 
22. 


PEAS. 


O) OFF OHS. 
fo} Oo 

TT aL. 
RFAR.. 
ALShoH @. 
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7 WAU? 


Tell us what the persons below are doing. Number | has been done for you. 
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8 Pair work: Question & Answer 


Practise asking, and answering to, a question as shown in the example below. Do this exercise in 
pairs. If you take the A’s role, cover Column B, and ask questions in Column A. If you take the B’s role, 
cover Column A, listen carefully what A asks, and respond using the picture cue provided. 


EXAMPLE 
B 
5 
ay 
My 
Z2Hae? O}L] S, SOR. 
A B A B 
Ps 
fi ras) 
1 7ke? 1 7 Ho? a 
o: 2 s. Woe? 8. 
a 3 9. SANS? 9, 
4. 4 lo. Was? 10. 
ie: 
om 5 i. Also @? 11 
6. 6 122. Zohe? ex 
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3S SAT PAS. 
1 Things we drink/eat ... 


What do we call each of the following items in Korean? Choose a ‘name’ from the list in the box 
below. 


TP] TAR SRR 
3 HH ALD} AFONT} 
& eaz] 22 A 

AE Bz} EE Sih 
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2 Categories 


This is a vocabulary exercise. Put the words in the box under the correct category heading. 


Liquor/Beverage Fruits Places 
t ala] 2 =z} 
27) geRulo= wwe wmaaa 
= Of HAT HIT] 27} AZ 
=u} Az} AU ANB} 
Al al] oe y es Zl 
2 DEO1oy = ZES Sha 
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3 Word Square 


This is a reading exercise. How many places from the vocabulary list in the previous unit can you 
find in the word square below? You can look horizontally, vertically and diagonally to find them. 


A os) © &2 F BF F 8 


0. 


a: | i cs er 


Aes 


m 
of 
|) 
xz 
nw 
Lo 


aouaasa a 2g a & 
go yH A aw a & 
t+ JA yoy # B mF QV 
a + A Yb F 2 A SF 
2 = @ $$ 2 & B 


2 ¢ 4 @ yy 42 & A 
4 4 2 2 8 A 8 @ 
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4 Odd one out 


i 


I 


} Al. 


Look at the following groups of words and pick the odd one out. Also, explain why it is the odd one. 
i| = Seer xe 
| Sebo FRR CURE 
,| wass Ala Nee 
| Saye sts BAAS Aare 
3 = AT A] EY)oOye ao 
0 Aa BA 2th 
,| 22 eae AB 
| EAH Ze sola 
gl) 27 3 SL aa 
Baa Ase staag 
,|orel2ay are ola} 
| mR ze BCLS 
_| #3 7s Bo 
Ala] Zz 
g) == 1257] ay = 
Az DIA Zz] aes 
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5 Pair Work: Buying things ... 


Do this exercise in pairs. In this exercise we practise asking about availability of things in a shop, 
and if they are available, we also practise asking for them. 

If you take the shopkeeper’s role, cover the right Column, listen carefully what your partner says, 
and respond. Things that you have in your shop are listed below. 

If you take the customer’s role, cover the left Column, and ask your partner if he/she has the things 
that you need, one by one. If your partner says yes, then ask for it. Things that you need are in the 
frame below. 


EXAMPLES 
Customer: 7 Tr] 9) Of 2? Do you have coffee? 
Shopkeeper: UW] P eal Los . Yes, we do. 
1. Customer: 7 Tr] =A g. Can I have coffee? 
Shopkeeper: Ul ; OF 7 | } oO} co. Yes, here you are. 
Customer: ays Ll Th. Thanks. 
7 Customer: 32 Te o} Of 2 2 Do you have wine? 
Shopkeeper: 1] OFStL] TH. SZES 2a Of g. I’m sorry, we don’t. 
Things to sell ... 
Bx EES 
== 7\F 
=a} FT 
42] FQ] 
2 aaAl oyoJ ATE 
AVal] + aut 
By AF 
as Aba} 
= nH Als 
DA} il 
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6 Pure Korean Numbers (1) 


df 
I 


} Al &. 


Match up the following Arabic numbers on the left with pure Korean numbers (ie pronunciations) on 


the right. Then cover the right column, and read aloud the numbers. 


le 
10 ¢ 
lle 
12 e 
13 ¢ 
14 e 
I5e 
l6e 
l7 e 
18 e 
19 
2° 
20 
2le 
22e 
230 
24 e 
250 
26 
27 
28 
29 e 
30 
4e 
5e 
6e 
Je 
Se 
Je 
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ABS 


ABA 
ABS 
ABs 
ABO 
ABas 
ABs} 
os 
oe 
oy) 
ie | 

aul 
CHA 
ae 
oa 
aos 


S04 B 
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7 Pure Korean Numbers (2) 


All but one of the Pure Korean numbers in the following box can be found in the number table 
below. Which one is it? 


Aceh. -Rrester ott aa var ea 
Bee “Sleep Ale SPeeres ss 
a lirorton he ae Ole. “Moree hay 
oF, Tete: 2a “we whee! 
ar ASet A sSodys we Mee 
Brecon, See Sele ‘ereehe> Sele 
Cie ore MEAD. (Rhee: eee) 
= crn es Oatep = AF eG 


26 27 28 3 30. 31 87 = 88 9 i 


10 +19 2 Il 98 97 13 14 68 7. 


70 ~—=—o71 38 =624.—C 400 4 74 TB OD 12 


91 1 34 36 37 44 46 47 ~— 48 ) 
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8 Role Play 


SA AS. 


Study the conversation piece below, and perform a role play with your fellow students. Your role 
play can be based on this conversation piece or on your own. 


Waitress: 


David: 


Waitress: 


David: 


Waitress: 


David: 


Waitress: 


David: 


Waitress: 


O}A] QAI. 


1S, SAT} SSA ALTERS SEU BAIS. 


NOTES: e 6}31: and e 12 2?: Is that right? e 13: Well, then 
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1 Sino-Korean Numbers (1) 


Read aloud the following Sino-Korean numbers. 
Alternatively, you can do this exercise in pairs: one person reads the following Sino-Korean numbers 
aloud and the other writes down the numbers. When finished, swap roles. 


8 3 6 1 9 ps 4 7 5 10 
70 20 30 10 40 80 60 90 50° 100 
6S 7S. 45° 85 355 2 1D 22> 3d- 95 


14 89 52 35 47 76 QO 23 68 QI 


2 Sino-Korean Numbers (2) 


Do the same as above. But this time you’re practising larger numbers. 


400 100 900 600 500 700 200 300 800 1,000 
3,000 8,000 6,000 1,000 9,000 
4,000 2,000 5,000 7,000 10,000 
10,000 40,000 70,000 200,000 600,000 


900,000 1,000,000 3,000,000 5,000,000 8,000,000 
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3 Sino-Korean Numbers (3) 


All but one of the Sino-Korean numbers in the following box can be found in the number table 
below. Which one is it? 


At SB —-AABE Al MEALOE ApoE RAL 
lo QF IH HOE Af bHar ALA Qt ag Ar 
4) 3 2 Apr = BA bwH BRE ALAL OL 
Hop AP RE ofat «Heat AleE —o|AL  BAIDE 
ad Roca Pallet al o|l H Qt ol aioe mbAd 


20 60 10 700 300 = =100) = =6900 8,000 1,000 
4,000 70,000 30,000 50,000 10,000 60,000 40,000 
20,000 800,000 300,000 700,000 100,000 
2,000,000 6,000,000 1,000,000 4,000,000 


60,000,000 10,000,000 50,000,000 30,000,000 


4 Pure Korean Numbers (4) 


Practise reading the following pure Korean numbers. 


3 10 1 9 2 7 4 8 11 5 


6 12 20 80 50 30 70 40 90 60 
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5 More Hangeul Reading and Writing ... 


Have a look at the following words. They include Korean words of English origin, countries’ names, 
and English first names. As you read through, you will find that at least one of the Hangeul characters 
in each word is not right — it is upside-down, rotated, etc. Your task is to locate the ‘funny’ character 
and re-write the word as it is supposed to be. See if you can finish this exercise within two minutes. 


44 
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6 Grammar: Verb-Ending 


o|71 Suto] 2? 


Each of the following sentences contains one grammatical mistake. Your task is to underline, and 
rectify, each of the mistakes. 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


HOS. 


al SFO] 0] oj] &. 


WA BA AAla. 


TEX} Ho}? 


Stale] 7}O}2? 


O] OFZ] SFO] &. 


= 0|o] 2? 


APS] QLOPD? 


SAF ROL. 


BO] 2. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21) 


22 


23. 


24. 


2D). 


26. 


AYO] ol] 2. 


ay job. 


PAZ] BHFOHB? 
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7 Making New Words... 


Korean nouns usually combine quite freely with each other, and being aware of the combinations can 
help us to expand our vocabulary at a rapid rate. Look at the following words, and discuss their 
meanings with your instructor. All of them combine elements from the vocabulary lists we’ve studied 
so far. 


e 7A) 
o HA 
e G7 |0r 


TTT 
oases 
Al 
eoZd 
oS 
08oF 
0 Ata A 
eet 
of FT'd 
© O1StAr 
0 Aret 
0 a8 
ee 
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8 21072, BOL? 


o]7] Bute] 2? 


Look at the objects in the frame below and write answers to the questions that follow, depending on 
whether you find the objects in the frame or not. 


1. Ay] Qo] 2? 


10. 


1, 


12. 


3: 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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9 How many of them... (1) 


Tell us how many of them there are in Korean. 


>_>) =>) © 


10. 11. 


10 How many of them... (2) 


Translate the following sentences into Korean and write them in Hangeul. 


1. amandarin 6. ten watermelons 11. four persimmons 
2. five cats 7. six peaches 12. two bottles of beer 
3. two cups of ginseng tea 8. three hamburgers (244471) 13. five taxis (EXA]) 

4. four posters (225) 9. seven ice-creams 14. eight dogs 

5. three computers (4 7&1) 10. nine plums 15. a glass of water 
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11 How much are they? 


Tell us how much they are in Korean. Use a unit noun wherever appropriate. 


o]7, Bute] 2? 


NESCAFI Bua 
9° 
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7 


sto} Wal 


1 On the left of the first row is ... 


Look at the table below and answer the following questions. Number one has been done for you. 


il 
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10. 


. BA S 72) A Qlol 2? 


. Sa S QESo] A Ql 2? 


_ AKZLS O}T] Bol @? 


Wa S 2S A 2loj 2? 


_ TAla) SOB zo] A 


BoA S24 = 
FREES? 


2 What?’s the left of the first row? 


ct 
rt 
x, 
EJ 
ia 


Do the same as above. This time, however, we are practising ‘identifying’ various places. The 
expression, eg, the left of the first row, is not used here to designate the location whereon something is, 
and thus we don’t need to use the particle -°]]. What we are practising here is simply saying “Where, ie, 


what place, is the left of the first row?” — “It’s a classroom,” and so on. 


I, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15; 


SA S 7S OC 2? 


AA S ASS OTOL? 
me [ell 2, 


AA) SB 7S OC] 2? 


AA SB QESSS Oc 2? 


BA S SS42 ocra2? 


Ala] BABS ojt]o] 2? 


AA SB 72S OC] 2? 


AAS QSseS orca a2? 


BoA Sa & ASS ocala? 


BA Sa S&S 7S O14) 2? 


BA Sa & SESS Oc) 2? 


AIP} BS ABS ojrjoy Q? 


MAIS} SB 7P2UNE Oj coy 2? 


ULA]U} S OBBS ojrja] a? 
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3 _Insa revisted: Polite-Formal 


This exercise is to help you say Insa, and respond, in the Polite-Formal style. 


Step 1: Cover Column 2 


Step 2: Read the first item in Column 1 and try to think of an appropriate response in the polite-formal 
mode. When you have your response, uncover the first item in Column two and check your 
response against the response in Item 2. 


Step 3: Repeat for the rest of Column 1. Note that sometimes no specific response is called for. 


Column 1 Column 2 
1. | BEZpsGU] CH U), BEG) t+ 
2. | HI SEALI MH u], CHa SHU IH? 


4. | BH] OF SPL] TC} Wats uth 
5. OVA] BJ OFeyL] ct Wats uct 

UY], ora o] ALA) 2 
6. 2QhS8o)] 7RYA]2 or 

UY], ea o] 7HYAIL 
7.| Chas] AAAI® UY], ea o] 7HYAIL 
8. | BOMALL U), BAreyL] th 
9. | HE PAAIL YU], ea o] AYA) 2 
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4 Insa revisted: Polite-Informal 


ct 
rf 
&, 
EJ 
a 


Now do the same, this time using the polite-informal style. Again, note that sometimes no specific 


response is called for. 


Column 1 


Column 2 


UY], CFS OFA 2? 


Y], CFS o] FHI. 


10. | SO1AJ BU] Oroy @. 
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5 From Polite Informal to Polite Formal (1) 


Review Pages 42 and 43, and change the style of each of following statements into Polite Formal. 


1. 2 3. 
WO] 2. SHAW US Stall] 7-2 
4. 5. 6. 
UO] orol 2 HE RSAE MHL OL] S, Bole. 
qi 8. 9. 
Y], 47] 21k. Oo} Bt Qo] @ Hl, SOL. 
10. (53 12, 
o}U 2, WL. 2 deo 4B ey THAI Aol] oO} Ae 
AE]. Aojo a. 
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6 From Polite Informal to Polite Formal (2) 


ct 
ih 
2 
EJ 


Review Pages 42 and 43, and change the style of each of following questions into Polite Formal. 


2. a; 
Ot] 7-2? SA RL] 2? e1O] 2? 
4. 5 6. 
u}AIe? Ha? oA Aaa2? 
7. 8. 9. 
JQ Aol] 2? Br Blo] 2? Oo] SHAS Supe] 2? 
10. 11. 12. 
HH BE 7H QL] 2? Sok? AFA BS QO] 2? 
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7 From Polite Informal to Polite Formal (3) 
Review Pages 42 and 43, and change the style of each of following commands into Polite Formal. 


1. a 3. 

AF BA QSAle OPAJAIS. 
4. 5. 6. 
SRS 138, SA BAS. Day EAS 
a. 8. 9. 
OFS Ay] @ LAS. OA] QAI. 

10. 11. 12, 

A) APS} &. THA FHWE BAI. THE} SPA] 2. 
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8 Crossword 


Try this crossword. 


ACROSS 

2 “There isn’t/aren’t”; “I don’t have.” (Polite 
Formal) 4 “Well done!” (Polite Formal) 

5 line 7 “All together!” 9 window 

10 “Slowly!” 14 “Listen!” (Polite Informal) 
15 the right 


ct 
rf 
ESE 
EJ 
ia 


DOWN 


1 “There is/are”; “I have.” (Polite Formal) 

2 Dictionary form of the verb not have, not be 
3 “Once again!” 6 “I have a question.” 
(Polite Informal) 8 two thousand 11 one 
thousand one hundred and fifty 12 “Can I 
have ... please?” (Polite Informal) 13 on the 
left hand side 
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8 2 Sol] A] ZI SIO] S? 
1 What time is it now? (1) 


Look at the clock faces below, and tell us what time it is in Korean. 


10. LI, 12. 
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2 Ho] AIZE BLOB? 


2 What time is it now? (2) 


Look at the clock faces below, and tell us what time it is. This time use Polite Formal endings. 


10. LT, 12; 
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3 Pure Korean numbers, again 


Read aloud the following Pure Korean numbers. 
Alternatively, you can do this exercise in pairs: one person reads the following Pure Korean numbers 
aloud and the other writes down the numbers. When finished, swap roles. 


4 Sino-Korean numbers, again 


Do the same as above. But this time you’re practising Sino-Korean numbers. 


10 20 30 40 50 15 25 35 45 55 5 100 
300 1,000 8,000 6,000 9,000 5,000 


10,000 40,000 70,000 200,000 600,000 1,000,000 


5 Days of the week 
Re-arrange the following days of the week in order. Put Monday first. 
—tOo] HOO) 
a —— 


ea g2e0 geo Ege eel 
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6 ofUg,.. (1) 


PFO] ANZ} 3101.2? 


This exercise is for practising making negative sentences. Answer the following questions in Korean. 
For each question, use the picture cue provided. Number | has been done for you as an example. 


oft| 2, abmoll of abe. 


efol 7r 2. 


3. Bet UpAI 2? 


4. A} Abo 2? 


. AtL} YO] 2? 


9. DHAFO] 2? 


14. Aste} 2? 
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7 Of}UR,... (2) 


Answer the following questions as in Number 1. Use Polite Formal endings. 


ofl] #, AF Ob APLITt. 


SPALEITH. 


3. #7}? 


4. USA] UL] 7}? 


8. HSU 7? 


10. PEFU] 7}? 


? 
Le 
&g 


11. ALARSTU 7}? 


13. Sv) 7}? 
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2 Fol] ALZE SLO] 2? 


8 Are you free at 2.00? 


This is a pair-work exercise. Using each of the clock faces below, exchange a short conversation 
according to the Example. 


Example 


One person asks a question: 
ZA] ALZE RL 2? 
The other person then gives a negative answer with a reason, for instance: 


2A|= Ck. SS Qlo] a. 
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9 When are you free? 


This is a class activity to help you practice asking when people are free. Look at the timetable below 
and mark with a cross the times in a week when you are usually busy. 

The Situation: Your Korean class was disrupted last week and your teacher has asked you to find 
time for an extra class. Various students in your class have various commitments — just as you have, and 
a time will have to be negotiated. To do this, form a group of four or five and liaise with each other to 
find a time when everyone is free. 

Here are some useful phrases. 


e SAQA CAO AIZE QO] SB? Have you got time on Tuesday morning? 
e SQA] AZE BOL. 


e U)], WAtole. Yes, that’s O.K. 


I haven’t got any free time on Tuesday. 


ee FSe2Q OS 24] Hole? Is 2.00 pm on Tuesday O.K.? 


e OFLIS, OTH. No, it’s no good. 


11 


12 
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10 Let’s sing: Arirang 


There can be few countries in the world where communal singing is more a feature of life than is the 
case with Korea. Singing is an almost obligatory part of informal partying, and the visitor would be 
well advised to come prepared to offer a song. Best of all, of course, would be to come with a Korean 
song, and without doubt the best-known of these is Arirang. Arirang is a folk song, sung on the 
indigenous Korean five-note scale, and like many folk songs it is not always easy to trace it back in 
time. It mainly consists of a distinctive chorus with multiple verses which are not always linked in 
meaning very noticeably to the chorus. What is certain is that it is the most easily recognisable tune in 
Korea, and well worth taking the time to learn. 


Chorus — repeat after every verse 


ofelet 
ofe] SB OFe] A OF ef e] QV zane oe 
—— = 
ofe] SB 7A WOlztc} Oi SSeS et =— 


1) US Aga 7AS PS 


S55. 


Of ag- 2 7H - ‘a 1 2! ct 


2) So] Schy] So] ae = = SoS 
—t-——— ——= — oe a 
Oo] Att SAzlo] SU] Se A i a a 
3) AA Sheol BE Wal SSS SES 


Like many folk songs, the literal meaning of Arirang is not very susceptible to analysis and there is 
little or no thematic continuity in the verses. Everyone has their own special understanding of what the 
song really means — our understanding is as follows. 

The Chorus: The chorus suggests a tone of lament — literally ‘(My love) has gone over the hill.’ 

Verse 1: (The idea) ‘He’s thrown me over and gone, but he won’t even go ten li before he gets 
footsore.’ implying that he will come straight back again. 

Verse 2: (The idea) ‘It’s been a season of plenty all through the land.’ — no discernible connection 
with Verse 1, but a cheering sentiment in a song that is heavily used as a farming and rice-planting song. 

Verse 3: (The idea) ‘There are as many stars in the sky as there are sorrows in my heart.’ — a 
somewhat conventional expression of sentimentalised sorrow. 


Language Notes: e ©}<] =: device like ‘tra-la-la’ e 3171: mountain pass e =: by way of e 31 ZITh: has gone 
over @ L}: me e S: object marker e 4) 2] 41: cast aside (and...) e 7}A|=: (one who is) going e 4: my lord/my 
love e JJA\= SL: my love who is going e =: topic marker e 4} 2]: distance of ten Ji (approximately 4km) e 
©: even e = J}A: unable to go e BS: lameness (‘foot sickness’) e tC}: has occurred, happened e SA: 
abundant harvest e ©]: subject marker e CT}: has come! e 2}2: has come e ©]: these e Bt: mountains 
and rivers e 2}412]: 3,000 li e ©] ZAt AFA] O}]: in these 3,000 li of mountains and rivers — poetic reference to 
Korea e 4 AI: azure blue e 6}: the sky e Ol: ine &: stars e &: also, too « VEA1: are many (and ...) ¢ ©]: this 
ou: mye 7}Se: in (my) heart e ==]: sorrows e PIT}: are many 
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Q Of Lye} A] Oj 2? 


1 Where does she come from? 


Answer the following questions. Number one has been done for you as an example. 


OF Ltepo] A] BO] 2? 
2 PolAL Hol £. 


‘ 
we) 


O}L UB}oH A] BO} 2? 


OL L}EpoH Ay S40]. 2? 


te 


oO] Upe}o} 


Of Lhepo] A] SO] 2? 


OJ L}fe}po A] BO] 2? 


oj} Ue}oAy Sto] 2? 
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2 Is he an Australian? 


O]L LE}o A] to} 2? 


Answer the following questions. Number one has been done for you as an example. 


O] Be] OF AP EPO) ON] 2? 
OfL|&, RI SApefolo fz. 


DEF] AEF APO) 2? 


i a: 
CHEE AFEFO] oH? 


O}etal APE O)O 2? 


B7te) AOL 2? 
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3. Where is it located? (1) 


Make sentences according to the Example. 


Example 
eieyoqe «Question: LETS of coll Bk} 2? 
Response: HAL ASo] Vos. HAL AVSo] Ege. 


NOTE: If we want to say that London is the capital city of the UK, we then say “HUS S+L] = Lol S.” Here, &] is the 
possessive marker, equivalent to ’s or of in English, and is pronounced as e in everyday speech. 


lL AS/ets ll. WHeVS 

2. BAS st 12. Fae 

3. HOAs Sayles 13. Oo) Se}oyH Ee /a}7|AHr 
4. Ba(Sayvaes 14. JABB/E)OF17] 

5. EO] S] O}/tH Et 15. PAARVeZIAIO}F 

6. PS/QAS 16. 23 S/o) = 

7. Of eyez =) 17. HSRH/Sa 

8. Sheps = S/Be]O}AIO}F 18. Bpey//=BA 

9. ser o//HM EY 19, 0}/o] ez] OF 

10. A}VFEBEVOIE UA 20. Ho) T/y Bye 


4 Where is it located? (2) 


Make sentences according to the example. 


Examples 


ion: 2) AWS °] 9 
Big Ben (#] #1) Question: F} WS OFT] ol] SLO} 2 


Response: 3 =] EIEIO] VIO. 


1. The Eiffel Tower (¢]] 24 E}9)) 8. The Colosseum ($21]8) 

2. Ayer’s Rock (o]0]O] AS) 9. the Parthenon (Z}= 4) += 4141) 

3. Disneyland (C] AL] HE) 10. Golden Gate Bridge (@EAIOE 
EelAl) 


4. The Great Wall (Zt2] 2}23) 11. Halong Bay (3}=¥1]0)) 


5. Mt Fuji (4141) 12. The Petronas Twin Towers (E21 E}9]) 
6. Siberia (A] #1] 2] Of) 13. Ancorwat (Qt = SE Ap) 
7. The Taj Mahal (E}A] BU} Sh) 14. The Charles Bridge (21X~A 3 41A)) 
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5 The street map 


This is a pair-work exercise. Look at the sketch map below, and practise making questions and 
answers according to the Example. 


| §? @ «CINEMA 
COFFEE SHOP w sf nye er mm og 


ow ee Floor om 


he 
tale | 


Example 1 Example 2 
A: 0] BAO] SB Qo 2? A: O] BAO] SF QO] 2? 
ul, QlO}.2. B: OFL @, BLO] 2. 


Now ask if the following facilities and amenities can be found nearby. 


cy Stal Saiz 7D PAS 
TIA gaa Se Sa 
Stal UF Al WA Boy ZSES 
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6 What floor is it on? 


The situation: Below is a diagram of a building in a shopping centre. On each floor there are a 
number of shops and businesses. Someone is asking you about them, and your task is to describe which 
floor they are located on. 


Question 1 
Response 
Translation 


Question 2 
Translation 


HIT] 2 7IALS B Sol] Bl 2 
ol] B10] 2 


HU IAS LS 
The video shop is on the 5th floor. 
S822? 


And the cinema? 


2 


NOTES: 

21S = building; 

SK - 2 = the SK-th floor; 
S/4}4] = toilette 


8 Sa 3s 
7 LO) ESs cH 
6 =e = 
5 HIT] 2 7} | 
3 Fr] UF 

2) AWS B44 

1} SAl= 2a 


Extension exercise 1: Think a bit about the 
building you study Korean in. Which of the 
following rooms and facilities are to be found 
in it? Make sentences to describe what floor 
they’re located on. For example, 


o| BITJol] 2 Sof 2. 


Sol oj z. 


BEA cee UOT wt 


ENR AWG 
AS goa 
7A FEI 
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CULTURAL NOTE: 
Often there’s no fourth 
floor on Korean 
buildings, especially if 
the building is a 
hospital. This is 
because the word for 
‘four’ (sa - ) is 
pronounced in the 
same way as the word 
for ‘death’ — and 
obviously no one wants 
to spend much time on 
‘the death floor’! 


Extension exercise 2: Now try the same 
activity for the Student Union, or whatever the 
main building on your campus is called. 
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7 The menu 


This is a revision exercise. Printed below is a menu from a coffee shop in Seoul. Imagine that you 
are describing its contents in Korean for another person, and make sentences as in the Example. 


Examples 


AD = 8,00028 ojo] 2. 
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8 CROSSWORD 


Try this crossword. 


ACROSS1 in Class 4 India 6 Northeast Asia DOWN] capital city 2 Middle East 3 four 
11 alittle 13 “It’s difficult.” 14 Germany o’clock 5 nine (a PK number) 7 North Korea 
16 the West 20 Russia 21 ‘canned’ beer (as 8 The Arabic Language 9 now 10 “It’s easy.” 
opposed to ‘bottled’ beer) 23 Which country? 11 Korea(DPRK) 12 France 15 Japan 
17 Ladies and Gentlemen! 18 South America 
19 the vicinity 21 Canberra 22 “Please give 
me...” 
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9 Role Play 


Study the conversation piece below, and perform a role play with your fellow students. Your role 


play can be based on this conversation piece or on your own. 


ret: UALS O] LL} E}oH A] SEO} 2? 
Amie: DEO] AT StO] & 

Tae-U: 2B OJT]A] S019? 

Annie: U 
Tae-U: @ =... OJTJA] SOS? 

amie: OF, Ul, ALE LOT BOL 

Te-U: LEHR? ADEUS AE HSeqe? 


Annie: Sy] B .omr:]| ch} re} = 
ASUS FH 7712 


~ 


Tae-U: AJEU = 22] 2? 


FEO} 2? 
Tae-U: Gl}, ro) O} 7} BO] 2 


1M 7} RAL. OFF Sore. 


ol 


Annie: 


: 


amie: OF] 2, OFF UES. ALELIO OFF 


O} 


Language Notes: 

S = OTA): Where about in Australia 
of 2] 7A): various kinds (of things) 
O}2] OF ---: haven’t (done ...) yet 


Note also how to respond to a negative question in Korean, eg, Aren’t you ...?, Don’t you ... 


?, etc. 


Unlike in English, 4] is used to ‘negatively’ disagree, and ©}L] & to ‘positively’ disagree, with 


the question that has been asked. Thus: 
AJ ELIO] OFF) Ot 7H#tO] 2.2 ~Haven’t you been to Sydney yet? 


Ul, OFF] Of 7HRtO] @. No (Lit. Yes), I haven’t. (ie, negative disagreement) 


O}LIS, 71S. Yes (Lit. No), I have. (ie, positive disagreement) 
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1 Dates (1) 


10 


B® Alo] Bopkto| 2? 


Practise pronouncing the following Korean dates, then write them down in Hangeul. Note that the 
Month has been put before the date. 
Alternatively, you can do this exercise in pairs: one person reads the following dates aloud and the 
other writes down the numbers. When finished, swap roles. 


1.1 


12.2 


12.12 


7.1 


5.8 


2 Dates (2) 


3.6 


2.22 


D2 


1225 


10.10 


6.8 


7.29 


8.15 


11.22 


8.6 


4.15 1.30 
7.8 10.31 
9.9 6.28 
5.6 1229 
9.26 6.16 


Do the same as above. But this time you’re practising years as well. 


1919.3.1 


1960.4.19 


1980.5.18 


1997.11.17 
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1945.8.15 


1961.5.16 


1987.6.29 


2000.1.1 


1948.7.17 1950.6.25 
1972.7.4 1972.10.17 
1988.9.17 1988.10.2 
2000.6.15 2002.5.31 
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9.19 


3:23 


6.5 


10.21 


11.14 


7.27 


4.17 


10.8 


3.4 


1953.7.27 


1979.10.26 


1990.10.3 


2002.6.30 


B Alo Vosto] 2? 


3. When’s your birthday? 


This is a questionnaire exercise. Ask as many of your fellow students as you can when their 
birthdays are and enter them in the grid below 


Example : = 
Question: ---*)], Wo] BB wAzlojo] 2? 


If, for example, the answer is 7 July 


Response: 74 72°)]o] &. 


os 


02 
me 


10 


Language Note: e ©] = = name 
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4 The past tense marker (1) 


Look at the Verb ‘conjugation’ table below, which is incomplete, and your task is to complete it. 


VST ieanine Polite Informal Statement | Polite Informal Statement 
PRESENT TENSE PAST TENSE 
1. | 7}- to go FQ. ZtO| @ 
2.) 7}H- to go and have alook | 7}E}. 7 EO] 2 
3. | aly to be grateful AU] @ AlMR0O] 2 
4.| 2S | to study Zale SHBMOL 
5. | FHA to be all right WAR Wat Qto] 2 
6. | =- to play Sore Asin 
7 Sls to be hot AA Adige 
8. | BO | to go back =O}7} Asin 
9. | BObk@- | to come back SOO @ hein 
10. | THES! | tobe warm Tea Q Asin4 
11. | URAI- to drink OPA O}ALO] 2 
12. | DkU}- to meet BIL} Se: Asin 
13. | UrSs- to make WS] 2 TS 10] 2 
14, | GE to be many Broke ins 
15. | Bro} to speak Bro} ee 
16. | 4- to eat Woe Asin 3 
17.| HE- to not know Bre S BO] 2 
18. | BFZt- to be glad (to see you) | FI7 AIS Asin3 
19, | BH S- to learn HAF HAO] S 
20. | H- to see/look at Be Asin2 
21. | 2f- to live ATOR. Asin 5 
22. | Als | to do homework <5 A] oy &. eine 
23. | 4- to be easy AALS Asin 18 
24. | A] Aro | to begin A) Zo B Asin4 
25. | A) Sq] E- | to take an exam AVS Asin2 
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5 The past tense marker (ID 


Do the same as above. 


B® Alo Aosto] 2? 


VST Meaning Polite Informal Statement Polite Informal Statement 
PRESENT TENSE PAST TENSE 
26. | AJAkoe tohaveameal | 4] Ako} @ Md Giie eaeoae 
27. | B- to write 2A) & BO] S 
28. | Qf- to know Stok Q aga 
29. | of B- to be how oj] 2 Of BLO] & 
30.| 14 - to be difficult AAA ee 
31. | Q- to not have gO] @ rere 
32.| ASske to practise ASae Asin4 
33. | Q- to come HE Asin2 
34.| LSS} to exercise PSL Asin 4 
35.| SBAok to be famous SBHa 2 Asin4 
36. | O}- to be 0] oj] 2/o]] 2 0] BO] 2/210] 
37. | O]OFZ]S- | to talk oO] OF7| aq @ Asine 
38. | Qooj-e to wake up QolLk}2 Asin3 
39. | 4- to read QO] 2 Asin 13 
40. | Qi- to have QO] & Asin 3 
41. | Q10]H]2]- | to forget Nowe Asin 11 
42. | AlA}- to sleep ZAAKQ. Asin3 
43. | AWB] g- to be boring AWB] BIO @ Asin 3 
44. | AHU] gI- to be interesting | AHH] 210] @ Asin 3 
45. | 4- to be few AIO] 2 Asin 13 
46. | A1S}o}- to telephone Al sto @ re! 
47.| =- to be good =0}l9 aos 
48. | =- to give lene ZF BHO] D bat see9 
49. | &- to be cold FAQ Asin3 
50. | 6+ to do oe Asin 4 
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6 Yesterday I did ... 


This is a questionnaire exercise. Ask the following questions to five of your fellow students and enter 


the responses in the grid below. 


Example ; 
Question: ©] A] BAJO] Q10]4%tO] 2? 
Response: TC} A] ol] QOlkto] @.. 
sti | Sty2 | spy3 | spay | spay 5 
oS oS oS ) o|= 


ofA] BAJO Vopr] 2? 


3 Ajo] OFZIALALS Bo] 9? 


ya 


B Alo Stalol] zt] 2? 


B Alo AAAS Bol? 


B® Alo Goll zf0] 2? 
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B Alo Aosto] 2? 


7 oOvsol”A 


The particle -°l] indicates progress towards a goal (and is also used with some time expressions), and 
the particle -°]] 44 indicates the location of an action. Read the following sentences and fill in the blank 
space with either -°]] or -°]]A] where appropriate. Discuss your answers with your fellow student. 


Example 
oa rene GSAT. => 2 Alo) PESACH 
pol a beer PRSAIT ==> Stet A SONA BSAC. 

lL. Ale Shilatic Fe? 

2. nll... ¥St7+2? 

Se eA saa Zo] ct OS SHaN"2? 

4. 2% Zl... UR Sopzbalch 

55 ee 7] Se ee BEEYAI TH. 

Gy A as lea yee ZyA|TH 

J OPE) S54 2 SS ce Ola act ZyA|TH 

Oe Slee tao is Al ASL}; 2? 

9 Ua Sa aAzAkeeye....... O}e] AAS BAIT 
VO) Aleit: Zo] SHaN2? 
11. OPH 4 ZoH] Ab... 2m 2.? 
12, HEX... AAS 4S72? 
Loe eae ple eee Ud ol eee 7}&. 
14. Sta... AG SpA] tt 
ee bee brew = of SUR MAICH. 
16. ChE Fe... FIAE|R] Ao... 22 84/8 vhe72? 
Fs OPS Se Qe cesar | Ole] =A) 4) occ aa SASs 

BRS AIC. 
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8 Using Particles 


This exercise is to help you get used to putting together simple sentences in Korean. Make sentences 


according to the model and also to the translations. Note in particular the use of particles (case 
markers). 


Example 


a1 ARH/O} A/G] 0] 8) EX) S/PIv}- That person met David yesterday. 


ALAPHS O17 


FOBJENS POL. 


| Peeae 2 SEAY / Ay / Bro]/ o} . The student reads a lot of books. 
2. A SA8/2l 2] 8] A/G O)]/R- That student (over there) watches TV a lot. 
3: Stil AY / SA Aq/ O}== / There are lots of restaurants near university. 
4. 21 SAN /42 S/S A/C St That student finished the homework over the weekend. 
5. HLA/OFA/2 F/s yy S/A}- Tae-U bought a mobile phone yesterday afternoon. 
6. AS X)/0f Al /& F/51 SFO]/A}- Seon-Yeong bought a cat yesterday afternoon. 
7. HUA/QAV/AS/S4 Of B- Annie tried a little bit of kimchi. 
8. Al S/S SBA S/st+ That student (over there) speaks a little Japanese. 
9. APB /AlO Be/sta/Bol/2- Kylie wrote lots of Hangeul last weekend. 
10. OJAI /st= 0] = 4 /0}fe)] S/e- We listened to the ‘Arirang’ yesterday in the Korean class. 
11. AR/OA/F AI Al/Qo] ue Tae-U got up at six o’clock yesterday. 
12. Qes/ zl LZ ares) =/ ok I exercised with my friend in the afternoon. 
13. = st / ot OF/ Hy S-- I learn Korean at university 
14. Yet Of/AG sot I practised Korean during the day. 
15. Boye) =X /8V/A D/ebVufa,)- David doesn’t drink coffee at night. 
16. St/Z AVF Soe Korea is famous for Gimchi. 
17. WUA)/0] A) /et+ Ol S/S A7/2- Annie came late to the Korean class yesterday. 
18. W/Al aH 3/2] 24/51 QFo]/9)- On the left of the third last line is a cat. 
19. 9S/2= 1Al/shs SA A/S a/S- 

I had lunch with my friend at a Korean restaurant at 7.30 yesterday. 

20. HAVAS/TA) RWS BA S/AIP/ALS AAV o}- 
Thad dinner with my friend at a Chinese restaurant at 7.30 yesterday. 
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9 Some real life questions 


Answer the following questions in Korean. 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15; 


Ale O1C)A] AFOl 2? 


. 104 Aol] OCIA] Rte] 2? 


. Q)=to]] F7RBEO] 2? OF L Ue fo] 7HtO] @? 


. 35S SHH Le? 


. OA) 2 SAO] A MOV 2? 


JA] AL ol] OFTIJAT AVAPRO] 2? 


Bide @ doje? uaee? 
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B Alo Aosto] 2? 
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All 


1 WORD SQUARE 


See how many words relating to food you can find in the word-square below. You can look 


11 7} 


wo] HAIR. 


horizontally, vertically and diagonally to find them. 


82 


re) 


oO 
Te 


lo | 


b> 


HA 


~*~ 
+ 


may 
L 


Lf 


= ot 
+ A 
aa A 
eas D 
a | 


A | = 
= i 
a] 
i 
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Id | 
Wa 


2 Using -(°)=712 


Suggest to people that you meet at the following times and places, using the VST - (2) = 7+}2? 


form. 


Wo] EAS. 


Example 


2s FSAlo] SPA WS742? 


at 1.00 at the airport today 


Shall we meet at 1 o’clock at the airport today? 


10. 


11. 


12. 


. at 9.00 tomorrow at the university 


. at 11.00 this Saturday at the park 


. at 15.00 today at the movie theatre 


. at 12.00 this Sunday at Seoul station 


. at 3.00 p.m. at the coffee shop 


. at 5.00 at the library 


. at 2.00 this afternoon at the bus terminal 


. at 10.00 at the student canteen 


. at 6.00 this evening at the hospital 


at 11.00 this morning at the bank 


at 2.00 this Sunday at the park 


at 7.00 p.m. this Saturday at In—cheon Airport 
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3 Shall we ...?/Yes, let’s ... 


Transform the following verb-stems into ‘Shall we ...?’ questions, and then into ‘Yes, let’s ...’ 
answers. 


Example ; 
ae? Shall we do it? 


ul, SPA] Tt. Yes, let’s do it. 


—_ 
me 
ac 
ty 
24 
Ol 


\O (oe) ~ nN N & (oS) N 
nt 
KI 
ay 
mn 
aL 
oD 
ut 


a eR. ES. eh ee SS 
U ®& oF mm fe fo ph oN 
Om» ooh S oF so ooh 
by ££ f& Ze fs - > 
BR ow N Ph ok oy ot SY 

q oT en 
a 
ae iz Oo Oh fe 
WO _— i a 
oD QU 
a a 


BUTE 2A 


es 
as 
=) 
+i 
|» 

It 
a 
2 


S 
Pal 
i 
rin 
ilo 
= 
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4 Using Negatives 


Answer negatively to the following questions. For each question use the picture cue provided. 
Number one has been done for you as an example. 


BAS Uo) 2H Yok? 
ofL| P&P, FAspp cfo| = FT Ob edol P. 


ALP bub © odo] 2 


of 7] D0] QIOjV 2? QaAl7|S Sot 2? 


NX OPve wz) 


Ale Baylas Be? 
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5 What did you eat yesterday? 


Do this exercise in pairs. One of you asks a question: ©] 4] 7 =} 210] @?, and the other answers 
using the picture cue provided. You then exchange at least one follow-up question and the answer. 
Number one has been done for you as an example. 


ol”) AAW? 
#D?| CActof 2. 
O]T]A] BQO} 2? 


Be AoA) So Slo 2 


3 


F 
vu 
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6 Find someone who likes ... 


Wo] EAS. 


This is a class activity. Your objective is to find someone in the class who likes one or more of the 
following. Write the names of up to three students who answer ‘Yes’. in the spaces provided. 


TARGET QUESTION: 
POSITIVE ANSWER: 
NEGATIVE ANSWER: 


In case you haven’t met ‘= &..” before, it is the equivalent of English ‘We-ell...’, and it carries the idea 
of negativity effectively — and more politely — than a brusque ‘O}t] 2’. 


Bi): 

BPE: 

ZL Ale 

2 U}7)] E] (Spaghetti): 
0] = D}O] (Meat-pie): 
=tA} (Laksa): 


O1ATAr: 


2 0 i tH & YM 
Ho ) om [IN C lH |» Ki +Y # 


of 


rh rho 


0g 
2M 


I 


(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 


Language Notes: 235} = movie; 1 =#} = songs 
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(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
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7 MAKING DIALOGUE 
Make a dialogue to fit the following situation. 


e You have been invited to a Korean home. Your host greets you at the door, and invites you in. 


e You say hello to your host. 


e Your host asks you to sit down, and offers you a cola. 


e You accept the cola. 


e You and your host talk for while, and then your host suggests that you both eat. 


e You all sit at the table. Your host invites you to begin. 


e You eat a plateful and remark on how delicious it is. 


e Your host asks if you like Gimchi. 


e You reply yes, it’s delicious. 


e Your host then invites you to have more Galbi. 


e By now, you feel you’ve had enough and decline. 


e The meal finishes, and you say you’ve eaten well and add what a good meal it has been. 
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8 Role Play 


Wo] EAS. 


Study the following conversation piece, and do role plays with fellow students on the basis of the 
piece or on your own. Below, Seon-Yeong is arranging with Annie to go to a Korean restaurant. 


AS: OA EBSgqol A) Z Qloj 2? 
Annie: U]? 
AS: OPA ESgqol A) Zt Qloj 2? 
Annie: O}, U], A]ZFQIO] & 
AQ: Sst SAI oj 2? Sopa? 
Annie: U], SOO} @ 
AQ: ZH] Yo} Bro] 2? 
Annie: O}L] 2. ZA] 7} O] a] 2? W Qlol a? 
AS: Ul, BMS. shal SAO] By] Go] Bolte. Go] AVAL? 
Amie: 4], ZO] 7a. B Alo] AALS... 6A] WAfoha? 
Ale: Ul, MAPOFR. 
Annie: LS, 5A] Brol] Stal AD) GoljAl BIS. 
Language Notes: ©}, U] = Oh, I see ...; S ... =uhm...; 13, ... = well, then... 


TRANSLATION 


Are you free this Saturday? 

Pardon? 

Are you free this Saturday? 

Ah —I understand now. Yes, I’m free. 

What do you think of Korean food? Do you like it? 

Yes, I do. 

Have you tried pork Galbi (spare ribs)? 

No. What’s it like? Is it nice? 

Yes it is. There are quite a few Galbi places around near 
the school. Shall we go? 

Sure. What time shall we go? Let’s see, is 6 o’clock OK? 
Yeah, fine. 

Well, then, let’s meet at the coffee shop at 5.30. 


ArPHAFAPHS DA 


rar 
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2 JJAS 7, WAz 72? 


1 From... to... 


Look at the pictures below and make sentences according to the Example. 


Example 


AOA ATU WEA] WAS Zt] @. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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JJAS 7182, HAZ IR? 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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2 HOW MUCH? HOW FAR? 


The following table contains basic express bus travel information, giving fares, distance and journey 
times between Seoul and a number of major Korean cities. Read the table and make sentences 
according to the Examples. The fares are in won, and the distances are in kilometers. 


AHH] Fe] A) Zt 
AS — HAT 70,000 44] 5.30 
NS — ae 60,000 363 4.30 
AS — dU 55,000 297 4.00 
AS — ada 28,000 153 2.00 
AS — A 37,000 233 3.30 
NS — B+ 50,000 320 4.00 
AHS — Bes 42,000 232 4.00 

Examples 


How much ..?: A] So] A] ... 7A] AHA] 7} SUFoy] 2? 


How far ..?: ASO A... WEA] ASF} SU Ae? 


How long..?: ASA ... FA] B AlZIS AA? 
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3  Jumbled Conversation 


TAZ 712, HAE 7}? 


This is a reading comprehension exercise. Following is a scrambled conversation between Ji-Su and 
David. Unscramble it and write it in the space provided. Ji-Su has just met David after not seeing him 


for a few days. 


David: 
David: 
David: 
Al: 
Al: 
David: 
Al: 
Al: 
Al: 


David: 


OH HAS EL. 
UY], Qe zero] 2. 
AU 7. 

BA OMA) 2? 
Ot] 7}2? 

u], SAU. 
BwAAS ee? 


1a? 14, Zo) BAIT. 


Pay ZtEro} oy 2. 
U], LSAIcH. 


4 Using the particle = 


This exercise is to help you practice using the particle =. Answer B’s question in each example 
positively using the particle -%=. Number one has been done for you. 


1. A: AS &31S Sonne. 6. AL WS 20] & 
B: 3fEQ? B: SYEER? 
SFT 2 = Zope e 

7. A: 81718 FERNS 

2 A HSE MSHUS Shae B:Saee2? 

B: 2SeweSe2? 
: 8. A: 12FO]S Sopa. 

3. A: StStoj] ZITO. B: ASA=2? 

B: VBE Q? 


4. A: Ro AAAS an. 9. A BES He 
B: OFAIAIAHE 2? BSaUZEL? 

5. A: O)H 4 2roj] stoi] ZF. 10. A: AVS SH HO]Q 
Eelee et B: WHFER? 
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5 Which bus goes where? 


The table below lists the starting point and the terminus for a number of bus routes. Refer to it to 
answer the questions that follow. 


QUESTION: 83H HALE OUUVHA] FIGS? 
ANSWER: 8341 HAY O)A7},] Jka. 


se a O]T] TAI? 
8H | ASS o] eq 
534 TY te Sqe 
1424 | 4Suqsta 2] 35 2S} 
34241 | SS 17} LIA} 
5861 A| Al ot O34] CH Sta 
mS ova Ha 


1. 58681 WAL OC] A] Bers 2? 
HA 7HE HAE BHolo] Q? 
39H HAS OCA] 712? 

23H WAS OUJA] OU) 74] 712? 
HAO FRE HAE ODA] Sta @? 
oven Soy] FFE WAY BH]? 
5864 AAS AAO Stal] 7t2 
14245 WAY O}U7}A) 712 


oN Nn On FB WW WN 
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JIA FIR, HAS IR? 


6 THE STREET MAP 


Look at the street map below and fill in the blanks. Number one has been done for you as an 


example. 


oj] SLO] 2. 


esa 


9. WSs 


[o}| 


11. 


HoH] QO. 2. 


2 2A 
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7 Conversation Activities 


This is a conversation exercise about commuting and travelling in general. Form a small group and 


practise asking and answering the following questions. 


Travelling to class 


Flo XA] SELVA] 7UZ)7} Sub} He? 


Spats WW A/AAS 92? 
Rha] 7} Sapo] 2? 
JOA SERIA) B AIZHS Beye? 
Qe B Alo Fo SWHola? 
StaLoi= B Alo HANNO] 2? 

te 


Your Recent Trips 


a A] O]] SO}7+}2.? (SO}7} = to return) 


Have you taken any trips lately — local? interstate? overseas? See if you can recount the details of 


the trip by using the following sentences. 


1. Al ePuiaax, (2. | eae oj] 
ZLTF SO] 2. 

Din accented (2) ZITHStO]. 

Dy sitet lots ofall ZLTFSTO] . 

Ae checssiun Alo] BS B&O gk. 

Dy desea TIA) sisnatesns A) Zi AWM. 

(Saeerone OW AT wees Role 

D, aecooeene! OWE vee A) ZU 
QIQo] S 

Si gage OWE veces QHRE 
ctaclens SAA] BBO] Q., 

Oy ssindtanusns ALO soecssiess S/S 
TH &tO] 2. 

LO: susrsrsie AJ} FO] BoOpSto] ge. 


10. 
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. Last...... I went to...... (use => 2, days of the 


week, or months of the year) 


. Lwent there by ...... 


. [went there with ...... 


. (What did you do when you got there — did 


you have a meal, for example?) 


. We were there for...... hours/days/weeks. 
. We were there from...... 10 Beni (Give dates.) 


. We left there at...... o’clock. 


We arrived home at ...... 


TALE 712, HAE 7}? 


8 Making Dialogue 


In small groups, make a dialogue to fit the following situation. 


10. 


11. 


. You want to go to the beach tomorrow, and you want your friends to go with you. You ask them 


what they’re doing, and would they like to go to the seaside. 


. They say yes, suggest you all go together, and ask if you’ve got a car. 


. You say you have, and ask whereabouts should you all meet. 


. They suggest the station, and ask where you’re planning to go. 


. You say Seaview (4]34) Beach is good. 


. They ask how far is it? 


. You tell them it’s twenty kilometres, and that it should take half an hour to get there. 


. They ask you what time you should leave. 


. You suggest nine o’clock, and that you’ll arrive at the beach at nine thirty. 


Perhaps because all these details make you sound like a tour guide, they ask, as a joke, how much 
the fare will be. 


You answer twenty dollars a person! 
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1 Reading Practice 


Read the following conversation and answer the questions that follow. In the conversation Annie and 
her friend 41 23 are talking about their families. 


413: AP 7} Be APO) 2? 

Annie: 2 UY] AFEtbo)o S@.. MANES? 

AS: HS CA ARB OJON A. 

Annie: O]0)L)] Sal O}F) A] Sal | +=7} 2101 2? 

A193: UY], QUEEF} SEL}, C1L] 7} SEL} QIOVR. 

Annie: Owe A]S Sae? 

AS: QmR= Ale LABo] CY a. 

Annie: 17] 2? AUS? 

ASB: AUS WSHolo ese. TA), HAS PHYO] AA? 
Annie: U], AIA 2. 

AA: AU, Swipe 2? 

Annie: S10] 2. GSO] ofl} QIO/ 2. Al SE ALS St alo] FY. 


QUESTIONS 
1. UAE AISI} APetojoy 2? 
. AARE A 7} 'B Aareolol] 2? 
. AAR ES SAA 7} BS V0] 2? 


»ASW=S SHIT Mf? AYER? 


\O (oe) ~ ON Nn & Oo N 

rx 
02 
x 
|r 
off 
0 
2 

© 
o 
KO 

<) 


_ HUANE Ou; 2072? AL=L? 
H 


_ HUNE SAMO] 202? 


S 
a 
08 
i 


OWS Ale Bae? AU=L? 
Ss 


2 
aise 
x 
fo 


AS Ale 2 We? 
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2 The Family Tree 


Look at this family tree and describe the relationship between the pairs of people that follow. 


Example 
Ss)—As) = BUS WS MeL k. 


0, 


_ oR AA) — BS) 


im 
010 


127) 9] — Oo] FS] 9] 
— 33] 
3] — 0] 48) x) 


— BFS 7) 


rye 
{oh 4) 


+ 4> 


{oh 


S|*) — Js] 


by 
02 
40 


x] — 0] $3] 9] 


ba 
oF 
40 
& 


— B37] 


ae Oe: ey, ee ee Pe 
) 


oO 
08 
pa) 
= 
| 
bo 
08 
40 
= 


8-71 


(434)) 


aha <e % 


(164) Bf oO S] 


(1543) 


SB BES 
x oo & 
of {oh 4) 
| | & f 
2. Be ee 
bh + | | 

£m 

0 


im 
+} 
| 
0 
Olt 
= 


rn 

02 

ol 
|| 
(eae) 
} + > 


— 
= 
02 


= 
0g 

+ > + 
| 
ob 
(ol 


— 
ae 
pas 


| 
0g 
m 
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3 How long since 
the conversation took place in 2003 
eee EOL eer’ Al 15 ee) <loy sie 
Mr Kim’s daughter was born ten years ago 


Transform the following sentences according to the Example. In this Example we are assuming that 
AAAS] BSS 19884 o]] HOKtO| 2S . 


Example 

owe oO o 

Mr Kim’s daughter was born in 1988 
Pre 19859] ASE OAL. 


a 

AAAS 19820] AS WO} S 

3. BAUS 1979Ho] Sova. 
“1 O}7)= 20004 O] SRS. 


A 1990 A S| 


= 
uu 


(ol 


Fo} 8 
Al 20024 of] 
Fol] B 


6. 3 


8. Gala 1999 9) =. 
A= 19984 oO] AAS At 


A= 201} S 
ASB ojAt 
AFRO] 2. 


JEU =o] 


13. A= 19920}] 
=O} SJE 2000 OF Of C10] HOR. 
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4 Particles 


Choose the appropriate particle from the following list and write it in the blank spaces in the 


sentences below. 


ON)ARE (22 (QB aAA 7H) WA) BS 
oj aA Ws S/H Ss 


aM... TPAD... BA... ZIT. PRO] 2 
AVOPAL FHE IA..... HAVA)... OC] Oh... Bara. 
2)... ea opal..... ZS... Aro] @ 


A\..... SAH SBA... SAL... @..... Sol... SHRM oO] a 
FA ice 7 Ph ies Sees SY OLS 

Ale Be..... Gale... Sy... 7 | hanes coe 
Sty S..... AA AlZE.... SAL... Sra a... AGa eS 
Sto}HyZ]..... OFAYA]..... OH] A] O]] @. 
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5 Vocabulary Exercise 


Here are three columns containing items of vocabulary. Your task is to write the columns again, 
placing the words from the same category on the same line. Number 1 is done for you. 


A B C A B C 
1 Oo}A] 7] OU 1 of Al AL >A4 
2 AS ad H] pi 
3 8 SA] nlTAI 3 
4. 4a a = 4 
5 7H Say sd fared 5 
6. HPA HZ) = 6 
Ta epee same AS 7 
8. 21s “eal7| Bie 8 
9 +t s2 a 9 
10. BRE Hy A7E+ | | 10 
11. BAO 7S S 11 
12. -2\A Ss Alero] 12 
13. SAIS See ARS 13 
14. nya) =A Hy 14 
15 bas = gaa 15 
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6 Conversation: the Family (1) 


Form yourselves into groups, designate who will be &}28 #1, #2, #3, #4, and then fill in the 
questionnaire sheet about family members below. Mark the appropriate boxes with ticks and crosses. 

Remember that this is not just an automatic tick-off exercise, but a real-life conversation activity. 
This means that you should take into account what you can see and what you may already know about 
the members of your group. It wouldn’t be appropriate, for example, to ask young undergraduates if 
they have children, and so on. 

The types of questions you will need to ask are: 


You ask: A] Aa 7} BIO] 2? 
Your partner answers: Ul], = 2101. 
You then ask: OF] S248 o]o] @? HSA) 2?, and so on 


sa 
Story A] 
ery 
OS 
Oo] 
Ae 


Sonya] 


Finally, sum up the family composition of your conversation partners with the following sentence 
pattern 

AS TU} S Mk. SE oft} Mk. Te] al SME oft} 
We 

(“... has two older sisters, an older brother, and a younger brother.”) 
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7 Conversation: the Family (2) 


This is a group conversation activity. Form a small group and practice asking and answering the 
following questions. 


° 0] 30] o} Bi] HQ? 
o Hol] HHo]to] 2? 
o O}L]A] EHO] tO} 2? 
o O}C] A] AERO] 2? 


e PHO] AA? 


BYES ODA Arerawoj] 2? 
Boe ocjo] AMI? 
e OF 7)= OAKS A) Suu} BO] 2? or 


OIA] OF 7] OJAESIO] 2? 


e SALAH ZT Ql] 2? 


e Of0] 7} 210] 2? 


As an extension exercise, think of a family member and answer the above questions from his/her 
point of view. For example, if you choose your mother: 


“A 0] SS MARYo] @. 19494] BHO]ktO] 2.” 


and so on. 
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8 How long has it been ...? 


This is a group discussion activity. Form a small group with your colleagues and ask questions 


according to the Example. 


Example 


Question: 


Response: 


Stet SPs Alztst A] SUH Mlk? 
How long since you started studying Korean? 
AZOLE VHS A/a] BCfo| Blot L. 


It’s been a month since I started studying Korean. 


NS 


Now try the following questions. Remember that some of them may not be entirely appropriate to 


your group. 


1. UH SAS HOF 21 ... 


2. HOME Ass S|)... 
3, Q)Sto] FFB)... 


4. SEBS AI Aol ALA A] 


7. DEJO] FEE A)... 


8. StH Abe sS Ue 4] ... 


15. HESI7}o]] 7} & &) ... 
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9 Word Square 


Including repetitions, the word square below contains twenty-seven words relating to family 


relationships. Can you find them? 


106 


oF 
ros) 


7} 


Xt 


ee 
“T 


O} 
aa 


ei 


b» 


KJ 


na 


HI Lt} 
vH A} 
U nH 
o 6S 
uy 
O} =i 
A] ‘a 
al ot 
LU) Hy 
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10 Id like to introduce .. 


We did a conversation exercise in the above, in which you exchanged personal information with each 
other, asking questions such as 


B Woy Hosto] 2? 
O]C]AT EHOSIO] 2? 
O]C] A] AEELO] 2? 


WEY E 71M AOL? 
ALS OCIA API? 
O}7]2 O|AFS *) Aub} HO} 2? 
BAIA} lol 2? 


Now we’re inviting you to introduce one of your colleagues to the class on the basis of the 
information gained during that exercise, and to help you we’ve set out a standard format below. Where 
the format doesn’t fit the case of the person whom you’re introducing, you’l] need to improvise. 

Note that this is a formal situation, and so we use formal language. 


Oe cai R= ATHSASU CLS 

5 dartnenibseasinies PA ceeseeeseerereeeee UAT EHO UC. eal 
ee eae OAT ARBESSUTH. AJA Seal tha SUT. 

Fl shelved aaa OAT SFU T. HH ofal Zo] AYL] TH. 


ine essa ae esate N= SAA A ASU. HSH] = 
OFS WO) oft QIU] TH. 

sn sobtashse eaaond B= 0} StL] CHUA) 
FAGUC sto] SHPSASSAE 
EAGUIct} oF] S Sto] S 7} VSGvltt. 


“1 ‘T propose to introduce ...’ 
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14. AS0°] FL? 
1 I’m going to... 


What are you going to do tomorrow, next week, next year? Look at the time words at the beginning 
of the following sentences and complete them accordingly using -(C.)= 7] &. 


4, oO) Qo 


5. OS + Sete 


6. TS = SAWol= 


10. Wade 


11. WS 3S 
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2 Iwanttodo... 


Look at the picture cues below and make sentences using -a1 4!©].@. Number | has been done for 
you. 
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3 He/She wants to do... 


Do the same as above. However, this time we are talking about someone else’s wants, and thus we 
make sentences using -a1 4! 0]6 2. Number 1 has been done for you. 
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4 THE OVERSEAS STUDENTS 


This is a reading comprehension exercise. The table below gives five different categories of 
information about five Korean students who are planning to study overseas. The five categories are 1) 
the country in which they’re going to study, 2) their study major, 3) their home town in Korea, 4) the 
major foreign language they speak, and 5) the university they attend in Korea. Your task is to consult 
the table and the information it contains in order to fill in the blanks in the sentences that follow. 


Example 
FAY, SPR cesuses A 2S Aa. D> Aah etre p[ Sola, V-FPet loll. 
1, A SAPS a. oA 
SHAN] | SHAH? | SANZ | SPAN4 | SANS ZHS AH. 
2. BA Sage oo. oA 
at 2} 
nt | aS | se | que| gs clas 
3. CHA SPS 3 
tye 
2, - a ie = 4, AA SBS a. Saya 
2|8} | Aas} aes) Set | ast 
5. GA SPARS ee. erase 
7A] 2 
6. Gy S82 a... S ye 
as | aa) RA | BS] AS 
7. AA SPRS on... SB UU 2 
8. Aly SANS i. oA 
Zo} Q 
o3 = = 25 om 
Oo} 5 0} 7 SO ao} 9, CHa SNS oA 
ZHSt Foe. 
LO) a SS eis Ssasee_ 
a | a | Aaa | Aa | ary) aia. 
11. HAI BPRS oA 
SH Foe 
12 APE SP wecevies yA SRS Aa. 
13. ALS a SS eae WA SRSA Aaa. 
14. CHA SPS a. S$ AaS2 Ade 
15. AS Fe wo. Bae 
16. AS Se ww. S UYe 
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5 QUESTIONNAIRE: SCHOOLDAYS 


Below is a questionnaire about the things you liked and didn’t like when you were at primary and 
secondary school. Form a small group and ask each other the questions below. 


AES 
eB AW ZSSq] SZ] 2? 
ek Sen S 0/2? 
e Stl} OF BO] 2? AUIWMAWOl 2? 
e Sto] Beto] 2? B Bo] Wo g? 
e QSOS WHO} L? 
e Shy OB] USO 9? HAS USO] 2? OFLU AON 


cho? 
o SONA] SRA] BUHL} BRO 2? 


oS} Je Has Ho} g? 


S}al7} OBO] 2? AU] BWRwoi a? 
SAI] Ht] Q? B Wo] Vo} @? 


2B] 8 BQ? 
St B}7]o] B TES SARol a? 

Be TBS alojMoi 2? 

BSA USS Soppoa? 

SpE OWA] CHAO} QI AS cho}? oa Aoi 
chao} 2? 

KoA] SERLIEA] 742] 7} SPL} BO} 2? 


eS} aE PAS Roja? 
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6 QUESTIONNAIRE: UNIVERSITY 


Below is a questionnaire relating to university life, the courses you’re doing/have done, and 
graduation. As in the previous Activity, form a small group and ask each other questions as follows. 
Remember that not all of them may be appropriate to the members of your group. 


ola] 21 SRO]? 

HEAL A] BAS} OM 2? AAU] B10]. 2? 
AZo] Hoya? 

Oo} S7Jo] FA USS SON? 

Be TSO] yA? 
Be DESO] 492? 
A) 8}7]o] FS USS 
AAS OBO 2? 

CHS} aLOl 2] S}S}7] Aol] HY Bola? 

A]F AR YT Zo] Ao-2? of] 71SArpoi Ay Ato} 
O}BUPOES 12? $F BHOES 3h 2? 
eve aa aaa? 

EUS} So] BS Jo] Q? also] YS Vaya? 
S710). 22 


int 
x2 


Oo] 2? 
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7 WHAT DID YOU DO YESTERDAY? 


This is a questionnaire exercise. Firstly, write a list of up to nine activities that comprised your daily 
routine yesterday. They can be any things, and they needn’t be consecutive actions. 
Next, form a group of three students, and exchange information on what you all did, linking the 
different actions using VST - 7] 41°] or VST - (2) tC} 0] as appropriate. 


Yourself Partner 1 Partner 2 
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8 I WANT TO... 


This is a questionnaire activity to help you to express your likes and dislikes. Form a small 
discussion group and ask each other questions that follow from the cue words below. You may have to 
use your imagination to ask interesting and meaningful questions, AND DON’T FORGET TO ASK 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONS! 


Example 
Cue word Sh 
Question ot of 7a Nor? 
Responses Ul, Fit io Abo4 Qo or | QR. au Aro pokey g. 


And when you finish, relate to the class how the other members of your group responded as follows: 


Example 


AAS Sol] 7hal BOA. 
3 


Spe 1 | Spy 2 | Saa3 | Spar4 | Spay 5 


Q 4 
> 
cH 
a 
ot 
> 
cH 
4 
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9 At parties ... 


See how many different activities you can think of for each of the following situations. 


Example 


AT PARTIES, I... 
Response 


ae Ral At 


= 
Ol 


=e olof7|E era eto, 2. 


Now try these. To help you along, here’s a checklist drawn from the verbs you’ve had to date: 


7}- 7} ei - ZHS- 
BrLt}- PhSs- = 

SAS — AIZRSE AJA S- 

As o}- Z}A}- ASS 


FAS =e u- = nPAI- 
YO] Ri- HHS m- A} AL 
Be SEs ojop7se oH - 
a zAau>= = 
z. BSE 3} 


1. ON WEEKENDS, I... 


2. AT A RESTAURANT, I... 


3. EVERY MORNING BEFORE GOING OUT, I... 


4. AT THE PARK, I... 


5. IN THE CLASSROOM, WE... 
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10 The looong sentence ... 


Look at the pictures in the box below and carry on the chain sentence. Use -©] 47 where the item, ie 
the ‘name’ of the item, ends in a consonant, and -41 where the item ends in a vowel. 


ALA SS pa cated eee y=) c |e (O])i, S242 
iain ses (O]))a1, BAS SISS ......... C(O] AL, and so on. 


Language Note: 
= = box, container; =S = water bucket; \S}7| = telephone; -7] = device, machine 
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Example 
I want to learn English properly but I don’t have the time. 


°9 but eco 
Join the following sentences using -~] ZI, as shown in the example. 


11 Iwanttodo.. 


A 14 a 


r 


Sto] 7} 


1. 


4 


3. BEST Fol] 7} 


Oot 


LL 


lars 


A 


at 


Of 2. HLA) EAT 
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p Saas 
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10. Bays 
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1 Do you know how to...? (1) 


Look at the picture cues below and make sentences using -(C)= & 2to}? Number 1 has been 
done for you. 


6 
ee $4) 
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2 Do you know how to...? (2) 


Do the same as for the previous exercise. 


1 2 


ALF 
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3 Do you do...? 


Look at the picture cues below again and make sentences, this time, using -©]/©]/- - -] @ ending. 
(You can use -(©&)Aj] & ending if you wish to sound more polite.) Number | has been done for you. 


iL) 2: 3. 

' ae an? NA “A 
NS ap” lak. 
a ; if : 


7 8. 9 
Po 
10 11. jes 
fein 
aa 
D 
VAy 
13 14. 15 


16 17. 18 
19 20. 21 
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4 Conversation Exercise 


Do the previous exercise again, but this time in pairs. One person (A) asks a question, and the other 
(B) provides an answer. For various ways of formulating your answers, see Page 88 in the Textbook. 


i 2. 3; 
Ag, A A ak A: 
ee B: B ae 
4 a: 6 
H A A : = A 
re Py FE ot 
oe B B --—e- 8B 
7 8. 9 
A: A: A: 
B: B: B: 
10 LL, 12 
A CE A A: 
Sa 
B ee ip B: 
13 14. 15 
A: A: A: 
B: B: B: 
16 ie 18 
A: A: 
B: B: 
19 20. 21 
A: A A: 
B: B aa B: 
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5 Have you been to...? 


Look at the picture cues below, formulate appropriate questions and respond as in the Example. You 
should give real-life answers based on your actual experience. 


Example 
Question ot z of 2 Zo 2? 
Responses LU], At Bol Bo ofL| £2, of At & Pt Bol k. 
1 2 3 
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6 WORD SQUARE 


Including repetitions, the word square below contains eighteen words relating to sports, hobbies and 
pastimes. Can you find them? 


F + AF A WwW FS A 
Zz DF FF UYU & A FZ 
oF -F =z A FF A F&F 
SoS A UW Fe -= FF 8 
= at = SS 7 BS a2 
- Ss WH F&F A BAB F 
Se Ff at TF SF SF A 
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7 Crossword 


Try this crossword. 


ACROSS 

2 stamp collecting 6 boxing 7 waves (cf 
surfing) 8 India 9 interesting ~H¥] --- 
11 Teacher! 12 professor 14 husband 
15 grandfather 17 No, ... (it isn’t.) 

18 bicycle 


DOWN 


1 Taekwondo Competitor 3 ticket counter 

4 Capital City 5 house 10 opposite 

12 Education (as a subject of study) 13 father 
15 grandmother 16 am (morning) 
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8 What did you do? 


Look at the following pairs of pictures, and make one sentence for each pair as shown in the 
example. Translate the sentence into English as well. 


Example 


Question: a= ou Of 2? 


Cue: 


I 
Your Response: 2 ot Th OF ot my °}| Aas £ . 
Translation: She studied and after that she went to school. 


Language Notes: e 2! 6}- = work; e 41 2%)S 4- = write a letter e A1S 3)- = read a newspaper; 


So x 


e £°lS =- = listen to music; 
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9 What did you do? 


Look at the following pairs of pictures, and make one sentence for each pair as shown in the 
example. Translate the sentence into English as well. 


Example _ 
Question: A= ou Of 2? 


Cue: 


I 
Your Response: oti al a [? | ALo}| 2 -PeHho{ £ . 
Translation: She studied before she went to school. 
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16 Se) Hosa. 


1 Word Squares 


All but one of the things/places in the box below can be found in the word square below, if you read 
vertically or horizontally. Which one is it? 


air-conditioner apartment balcony 
gas cook-top heater kitchen sink 
microwave oven oven standing lamp 
Wy} cS =ne I zs 
a = a at 
a 7 A #8 A @Q 


cH a = al al = 
3] OF wt = Al 2 
E| = bal = =} = 
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2 Memory Game 


First, in pairs identify the meaning of each of the following words. 


Al WA BSA Al Ebal saa 
aa 5} 3] 7] AVERT] AAAI] 
AS}7| AAI Waal EAL LB 
ae 2B} 


Second, cover the box above, and fill each of the blanks with a appropriate syllable. 


1. bedroom ( jal 

2. lounge room ( jal 

3. sitting room ( )( jal 

4. bathroom ( )( jal 

5. laundry room ( )( jal 

6. classroom ( jal ee ae Ae = 
7. toilette ( y( )\Al 

8. vacuumcleaner  ( )( )7] ple AM) Se eh 
9. washing machine ( y( )7] =. =). A A aS 
10. dish washer ( y( y( )( )7] a @ a OR 
11. airplane ( )( )7] 

12. telephone ( y( )7] Ae Rs ee et 
13. wardrobe ( )at 

14. cupboard ( )at 

15. bookcase ( )at 

16. garage ( )al 

17. refrigerator ( y( yal 
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3. Modifying Clauses (1) 


This is a fluency drill. Make sentences according to the Example. (Note that normally no TOPICs, ie 
-2/%= marked NOUNS, occur inside an Adjectival Clause.) 


Example 
Task Le O74) BAS Patol 2. (OAS ... BHAA.) 
I received a letter yesterday. (This is a/the letter which ...) 
Solution ol} Ui7l clall Sto alae 


This is a/the letter that I received yesterday. 


LANGUAGE NOTES: t+} = /; WU + NOUN = my NOUN; U7} =1 + SUB; U-= =14+ TOP; US =! 
+ OBJ, etc 


lL UE3 4 Ao AZz1S BO. (OWNS... BAAN.) 


3. URE OL) S}JolA] CDS ALO} @. (O]WE ... CDal] 2.) 


4. MARL AV SU IANS BROS. (MAS... HANAN, 


ro 


5. SHUE ASMA AAS AOL. (OWNS... AMO.) 
6. QME7E ALAS AQ. (O]AS ... APE.) 

7. FFAS SAMS BWSRUR. (WAS... GAA Z.) 

8. HHU7} IHS WHR}. (O)AS... DHoWNL.) 


9, HW] EY (Bethoven)S Doohe=S Hole. (0) AS... Boke @.) 


10. DOx EA 7} SAS WO]. (OWA... Stxpo] L.) 


12. BAMYS YS Aol. (0] YS... Fol. 2.) 


13, HUA Sas OH. (0) Shale... Sala. 
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4 Modifying Clauses (2) 


This is a fluency drill. Make sentences according to the Example. 


ojo a2. 


Task 


Solution 


Example 
LHe SAS UI. (OWS .. 
I drink tea. (This is the tea which ...) 
OVA Ut efAleS Apo f2. 
This is the tea that I (normally) drink. 


. SALA.) 


11. 


12. 


. SHU7} 2S Bela. OAS... 


. So] FOr S AQ. (O]AS 


. FOREX 7} SAS WA. (O)NS .. 


34 
rr 
+i 


.. SEA] OF] S..) 


_ QUP7} ALS VILE. (0] APES... O}AFO}O@.,) 


, ADEA} BMS PHS. (OBS... BAA) 


.. DOKL] &.) 
. StAol] @.) 
APSA BIA 


APOER. (CVE... Fol.) 


UAE Sas YS. (7JL... SHR.) 


oy 
0% 
aS 
UW 


Lys J Bea. (0) LHS... LBS.) 
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5 Modifying Clauses (3) 


This is a fluency drill. Make sentences according to the Example. 


pees 


I’m going to read this book tomorrow. (This is the beer which ...) 


Solution o|741-2 LHF LHe! aS AHO |ol| 2, 


Vnrwei ny 
This is the book that I’m going to read tomorrow. 


Task U= US o] HS HS AAS. (CONE... 


24 oO] oH] @..) 


1 AHaee ss Fo] 2 ss TS Ade. (4 8]... SH] a.) 


3. AL AE CHS Ol] O] ARSALS @ AMS. (ONS ... ARS AO 2.) 


yy 


4. S89] oO] S48 4S AAS. (Ol SAS... SAYOMNL.) 


7. APS OS B70] O] ZS SS Ja] 2. (0] WHS... VSO] B,) 


8. SAO) oO] LAYS PS AA. (O] LMS... LMWAMWL.) 


9. 2S Q2Soj] O) 7/AKS SB AML. (O] 7]AheE ... Z]APAWNS.) 


10. Qm}p7} o] BS AL Foy.@. (0] AS... Bola.) 


11. OMYAI7FUISA Oo] AS SAAML. (O] VE... Molo 2.) 


12. HUME SAIS AS AML. (OMAS.. FAA.) 
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17 


1 WORD SQUARE 


In the following word square, each accessory or item of clothing except one can be found twice. 


Which one only occurs once? 


120 


= 


+f 


sO A 
Ss 4 
A] uU} 
of 
oO} ZA 
a 
al E} 
Zz A 
E} oO] 
At AS 
as 7 
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2 What?’s in the case? 


Look at the picture below and list the items in the suitcase by extending the example sentence. 
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3 Verbs of Wearing 


What verb of wearing (see the box below) do we use with each of the following clothing and 
accessories? 


eS) a | a | 
EAE as FQe a] E}O] 
BER] ra A} HAZ] 
Eye” 2 AME ATS 
AWE AE}Z org ora} 
oF = Ao] QO] Z Any 
PEs} Aa] A Al BZ 
AAI Bre xu} FAO she 
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4 Colours 


Below is a grid comprising articles of clothing (vertical) with colours (horizontal). Ask your fellow 
student(s) if they have one of the articles listed in one of the colours listed. 


ou 


TERT A 


HEA] 
AU} 


3} 


By EfO) 

EAI 

2}o] 4 
4 


Wr 


00 


ral 


Ss 

Zi 
Alu} 
ELA 
AMG 


HRA] 
Bt 
a 
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5 Some description verbs 


Can you think of any person or thing as example for each of the following description verbs? 


Examples 


QAH=]2Q0/2: The song: ‘Yes, Sir. It’s my baby.’ 
ZFOHR: mouse 

goa: 7a} 

Bole: DUAAE 

F\7FAR: nyo) 3 2a 


e 
a2 
a ee 


aD. 22 [QO 1D 


KO —O {0 


e e e e 
at dc ar OD 
Wd oy 2 x2 38 
x 
xy 
go (0 
tO 


e@ 
lo a 


lo & 
Au 
x2 
& 
ko 


e 
zal 


eohB U2 
e Z0O}R 
e dk 


e 2ofsi e 
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6 It looks like a... 


Look at the shapes below and discuss what they might represent. No 1 has been done for you. 


7 He/She/They seem to ... 


Look at the people below and try to guess what they might be doing, using VST - = 27 Zot. In 
some cases you may not have a ready answer, in which either use your imagination, or else respond 


By) 2, HF BSR. 
3 
6. 


wa 
a 
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8 What’s up? 


Look at the situations described below and make appropriate comments on them using the cue words 
plus -A Zola. 


Example: You go outside and the streets are all wet. (4] 7} 2-) 


Response: #|7f & 74 7fof LR. 


1. You look for a colleague at work but can’t find him. (@ol] SO}7}-) 


2. You see a funeral lantern outside a Korean house, and you know the family’s grandmother is old 
and frail. (S}14 UL] 7} So}7HAI-) 


3. You see weeds have overrun a garden. (Q7HS°! AA 7} 7/S sl] S-) 


4. You are wondering why the children have no appetite at dinner. (J}A}SB UF Bo] 4-) 


5. You hear the thud of a football outside. (O}O] S0] BoA] S-) 


6. You expect Mr Chon back at eleven but you see his light go on at 9.30. (24] Bol al-) 


7. Your housemate is rolling up his sleeves, and is going over to the sink. (412°) s}-) 


8. You hear a lot of noises from your neighbour’s garage. (Q2 4JO A] APRS ATS ALAI-) 


9. Bus No 31 comes but one of the people at the bus stop doesn’t take it. (C+ WAS 7|t}z2I]-) 


10. You see your friend order Bulgogi whenever you go to a Korean restaurant together. 
(StS S42 BaAl7)T SV-) 


Language Notes 


e WA)- = repair, fix e 7|Ce]- = wait for 
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9 When do you wear ...? 


Form a small group and ask each other the questions about the items of clothing listed below. To 
make the exercise go more smoothly, prepare your own answers in advance, and write them in the space 
provided. 


Example 


Cue a= 
. Ps) 
Question OFS S Ue TELAT £? 
© you wear a suit? en do you wear a suit? 
Do y ? When do y ? 
ro) ° i re) ro) 
Response CFE] 2, °F OLD THR. afalec, VA SALo 7L rye COPEL lof 2. 


(No, I don’t. But, when I go to a wedding, I do.) 


a Ao} 


UW) EFO] eZ 
Mer HA} 
= AO] BEA] 
hel AAI 
ote SS 


LANGUAGE NOTES: 

e Remember C14] Ul, 2S, A} 7G SES + Neg, SAH + Neg, AS + Neg, HUT}, He, 
oy St, == lo] St 4, etc? Review Pages 94 — 95 in Unit 16. 

e A woman’s suit can be 22, and the verb to use with it will be S}-; thus, J (female) am wearing a 
suit would be 2F2}S $20]&, and I (generally) wear a suit FBS AL. 

e Also, note 2=Ajo] 2 a]. ASAI = wedding ceremony; to say when I do such and such, we use 
--» VST -(2)= Ws eg AS G]S Y= when I read books 
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10 He’s wearing red trousers ... 


This exercise is to help you practise further describing colours and using some relevant description 
verbs in Korean. Below is a grid comprising articles of clothing (horizontal) with colours/appearances 
(vertical). Your task is to look at the people around you, make a cross in the appropriate box where 
someone is wearing one of the articles listed in one of the colours/appearances listed, and talk to the 
class about your findings. 


lo} | ELA 


RK 


#2 HI 


HA] 


BE 
= 
, = 
= 


QT ala Sl Al Al Al) Al A] I 
Ww} im) | wm] wl) oo} oo] op] om | 
nu al | H|] w | OM Ao} 


| 


L] 
TIAFL1O] OF] 
ao] Bo] 
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COMPARISONS 


This exercise is designed to help you practice making comparisons in Korean. Read the cues below 
and make sentences according to the Example. 


Example 


Cue 


In Korea, Sorak-san (41 2+4h) is commonly recognised as the most beautiful mountain 
area, more beautiful than even Jiri-san (A] 2] At). 


Response “1O¢4E-S ale|Abecp of Sttsy 2. 


di, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


David is 1.8m tall, and Ji-Su’s 1.77m. 


. Annie’s got three brothers and sisters, and Seon-Yeong has four. 


. Bulgogi’s delicious, but Galbi’s even nicer. 


. Australia is a big country, but China is bigger. 


. Learning Japanese is more difficult that learning Korean (well, at least to some!). 


. Canberra’s cleaner than Sydney. 


. And Seoul’s noisier than Sydney. 


. New Zealand’s closer to Australia than Fiji. 


. My neighbours are quieter than David’s. 


In Australia cricket is more popular than baseball. 


Korean food is hot, but Thai food is even hotter. 


This University is older than that one. 
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1 What are you going to buy? 


Look at the pictures below and make sentences according to the Example. 


Example 


Question:  Ab7Jo] 2? 


Response: FANS A571 Ou] 2. 
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O]C]A] AE ON? 


12. 


24. 


(FA 
a. i 


rail » 
aS aes 
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2 .. INORDER TO... 


Make sentences according to the model. 


Example 
Cue: 
Response: 


Translation: 


OFHAIE Al Sol] ZO R. AUS AO]. 
opel alm Alet Ale ell hear. 


Dad went to the market to buy fish. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


jee 


132 


. QHR= SA 


2 
iJ 
x 

Ir 
4) 
tl 
a=) 
ye 
2 
xy 
Bes 
£0 
~ 
ox 
io 


— 


_ THUS YS}Aol ZS. SS A012. 


ZL 2. 


02: 
ac 
H 
oO 
ej 
pay 
a 
a 
g 
(0 
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3. dhs 


Complete the following sentences using the words in the brackets. 


Ot] AL 740 2? 


Example 


Cue: ZfO] UF HAE; AS OF AR 


Response: 2fo| L{-p lo |MFed AHS OL AE P{od L. 


Translation: If the price is too expensive I won’t buy the book. 
1. Zt0] ®-; 2 AS Ar 
2, SAlo] UF W-; of H- 
3. SAJO] Bo] B-; oF H- 
4. SA) 7} ANU] Bl-; QF ot- 
5. Q1APRb7} to] Gi-; SARS UPAI- 
6. BA7AU ES Bat; HAZE 
7. QABYO] Cf ANAI-; 7] CheI- 
8. ABSA ZtO] YE H)Y-; 2 Bv}O]S AR 
9. OPH 4gto] x) 7} S-; SArs Se 
10. =o] Ql-; Uaol] Sto] 7 
ll. UF &-; Stalol] et 7}- 
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4 Introductory Statements 
Make sentences according to the Example. 
HAZ} Bole. BAS 7a. 
{A 7b Seal, A= 2EL. 
There aren’t any buses — we’ll go by taxi. 


Example 
Cue: 


Response: 


Translation: 


Qo ee. AaAl= 7a. 


an 
Eas 

e 
ila 


6. 7FAS ALA] SO] @.. %hAl 
? 


Bt ZI BOl 2 


7. UF WAS. G 


Jojo] 2. Of BA] 2? 


10. 
TIAA JIA. 


11. H]7F SIS. Oo] 


ojaLS 
om 


Pare 
O12? 


AA] BOS. A 


ol 2 


ok. 


12. BoA] S 
13. Wey pops es. Sore S 
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5 Conversation ... 


OTA] AE FJ 2? 


Study the conversation below, where Annie is talking to 413 about going shopping, do a role-play 


with your fellow student. 


} hor@? 


nd 
my 


Seon-Yeong: =] &. 


Annie: ASA, AE US BSAA AAS. 4aBIss 
Ak O 
cs 


Seon-Yeong: U], 4 Gora. B a Ao 2? 
Annie: 23d} 7) 4SS & FAAS. 
Seon-Yeong: A] 7} 27) 2 9] 
oHAITE RS HHO] 4 We 
Annie: 222? 7) 4s22? 
Seon-Yeong: 7) 48m Huo] 42 
Annie: ©}, WU]. LEG] A 


12 ARES S OC] & 


ol] ThEbA} O]7] A714 St 


NOTES 


e AZ} 27) ...: This is a useful introductory phrase when giving information. 4] 7} 27]/B=E 
... corresponds to As far as I know, ... and breaks down as follows. 4] = /; 7} = subject marker; 
2t7] = gerund form of 2t-, ie knowing; = = instrumental particle by (means of). Thus it means 


literally By means of what I know, ... 


e 1H): by the way, That said, --- 


e ... Ol] M+e}A] ...: This phrase corresponds to According to ..., and thus = Z10]] W}+2}A] ... means 


According to the goods (concerned). 


@ O17] %7): Literally Here (and) over there ... 
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6 YOU CAN GETIT AT THE... 


Look at the pictures below and make sentences according to the Example. Do this exercise in pairs. 


Example 


Cue: 


FIZ 


Question: VLA] Af2q2d ofTlol] AFL? 
Response: 7L4|S Afe42d Ah dol] PFA LZ. 
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10. 


11. 


12; 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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7 MAKING CONVERSATION 


The situation: 


1. You enter a souvenir shop, the shop assistant greets you and asks what she can do for you. 


2. You say you’re leaving Korea next week, and are looking for souvenirs to take home. You ask 
what they have. 


3. The shop assistant answers that they have bags, fans, dolls, toys, ceramics ... 


4. You spot a nice piece of celadon and ask how much it is. 


5. The answer is 50,000 won. 


6. You say that’s a bit expensive and ask if they have anything cheaper. 


7. She says they don’t have cheap celadon, and then suggests you buy a Korean doll. 


8. You hesitate and ask if they sell pictures. 


9. She says they do and brings out a folder. 


10. You see one you like, remark how nice it is and ask the price. 


11. She says it’s 10,000 won. 


12. You find three more you like and say you’ take all four. 


13. She says that will be 40,000 won, and as you pay says that she’ll give you this fan with the 
compliments of the store. 


14. You thank her and say good bye. 


NOTE: fans = +224 
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1 BECAUSE... 


Connect the following pairs of sentences using VST + O}/OJA] or oA] ... 


Example 
Cue: gfO] UP BIRO{R. OF AO]. 
Response: 2fO] Ld-p &|MFAT Ob 4fod B. 


Translation: Since it was too expensive I didn’t buy it. 


1. BH) 7} SO] 2. ESE} OF ZO] a. 

2. SAO UF MRL. RAVI. 
3. BHA 7} SAMO] 2. SA Zoe. 

4, Zo] UMS. AH EB Zt]. 

5. Sto] WAAL. S¥#S Ho] Wa. 
6. S4)°] WRN. StS SERole. 
8. SAO] HMO. ASAE ZO] R. 

9. AMS SAl7} SUA. USASo] Pore. 
10. SPA7PUF SRL. Jol AMMok. 

11. SR7EABOOVR. Bysr7tol Zola. 

12. S280] UF Bore. 7BAIZI7Z7} PSO. 

13. BH7} ALBYO] 2. TH HMojle. 

14. Aygo] ADA Bole. Fos UO}. 

15. So] BRO]. APO|TS AIS UPON. 

16. OJAPBWLOV SR. THA) BO]. 


17. 7| #0] Upstoj 2. SS Wo] HMojae. 
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2 You must be... 


Each of the following sentences describes an action or a situation. From the words in brackets, 
choose a response that most appropriately applies to this situation/action. 


Example 
Cue: OJAI) Hol] BS BAR. (BDBAQ. SHH. AlAs.) 
Response: Z| 3fA| ol £, 


Translation: I couldn’t sleep last night — You must be tired. 


1, W196] S| oj] ZtO] 2. (FMA. BHVoHuLe. Swe.) 


2. SAS Qo] PATE AYS TS WLS. (AO) QOL. 7] m2. 7/0] ek FO) 


3, HL] Q=royA] SOMO] A. (ARS SOL. 71M Q. BAH 2.) 


4, Ojai) eto] SS Bo] UM}. (Hz)7} SOLS. We] 7} OFLA. He]7} UMS.) 


5. SAKE Wo] HAS. AAS. WHS. FB Sk.) 


6. HUF} DAS USM. (WW. BAR. Wo} g,) 


7. AU AVES Bore. HAAS. STHa. Beka.) 


8. 1A 7} OFF BIA APS ALO]. (HMR. PAALQ. SQ.) 


9. OAPAAE] ASW) AALS SE BOS. (UF SOL. wy 7} WTS. w]e.) 


10. ABS & BU. (A10] MOS. SSL. Fo] og.) 


ll, 9S SAAlZ Sk VS RO}. (70) loH.@. wh7} USA. B] ZI.) 


12. SSS & Sete BS UV]. (HA7} ATS. O}-FIS. SO] Bee.) 


13. US BPA] SHS AZo] Rok. (O]laade2e. ASwWa. HEH 2.) 
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3. WHY ..? 


In this exercise you are given a series of situations involving people, and you are to make 
third-person questions asking how the situation came about. You can omit the subject/topic ’ He/She...’ 


Example 


Cue: Your friend didn’t do any homework. 


Response: C4 SAll-S ob Ho 2? 


1. Your friend moved house. 


2. Your friend didn’t come to class. 


3. Your friend couldn’t come to your birthday party. 


4. Your friend had a headache. 


5. Your friend couldn’t meet Mr Kim. 


6. Your friend didn’t enjoy Korea. 


7. Your friend went back to Korea. 


8. Your friend has decided to study Japanese. 


9. Your friend worked until 9.00 p.m. 


10. Your friend left her umbrella behind. 


11. Your friend went to Busan at the weekend. 


12. Your friend didn’t sit for the Korean exam. 


13. Your friend walked to school today. 


14. Your friend sold his car. 


15. Your friend likes riding a bike. 
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4 BECAUSE... 


In this exercise you are given a series of situations. Give explanations using VST ©}/©]A] or 6} A] to 
explain why you did what you did. 


7|\HO] OV 2? 


Example 


Cue: You couldn’t go to school today. (4) 2] 7} O}==-) 


Response: 212|?f ofZpA] 2 eto B 7fo L. 


Translation: I couldn’t go to school today because I had a headache. 


1. 


10. 


Ls 


12. 


13. 


14. 


You couldn’t do your homework. (€ 210] UF Hore.) 


. You couldn’t go to the park. (2) 7} 2}2.) 


. You couldn’t buy the shoes. (| YH] A.) 


. You couldn’t eat the food. (8H 7} O}Z}..) 


. You couldn’t meet your friend. (-]/= HHL.) 


. You didn’t eat the fish you ordered. (GtO] $10] 2.) 


. You walked out of the movie theatre. (23S}7} 7HU] G10] 2.) 


. You went to the beach (instead of to school). (4) 7} 4H Y-) 


. You (left the car and) went on foot. (2)0] U}#E-) 


You didn’t write to Sunhui. (BAS =F] 2.) 


You couldn’t eat the kimchi. (U]/ ZS.) 


You had another glass of cola. (= 0] BEF} 2.) 


You took a bus to the market. (EYA] 7} UF BIAS.) 


You didn’t go out at all yesterday. (Z] 280] ..) 
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5 THE REASON IS THAT... 


Choose the phrase in the box that can most suitably explain the actions in the sentences below. 


O}DHA] 
Lat BF HEEAY 
Ut Baan 


UF og 


LIS? wr] S284 
AA2|7} USE Boy Al 
n}eo] Soy 


HZ} S A Or) 


ATU BAA 
AZO] BLOV Ad 
LYE 7] 4 


Sean 


— 
Ww 
o™~ 
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6 Why couldn’t Debbie ...? 


Below is the text of letter written on a visit to Korea. Read it and answer the questions below. 


ae 


1. BRIE A I 
GB) = 2H ALY 


Bol] 


WEA SSANSS FS YuU 
BB] = SAFE] E72? 


FB = FBS) ass = Pe? 


Ove Sak ge Soe IR 


NOTE: to be tired = 3] 246}-; It snows = +£©] © -; to have a stomach-ache = HH] 7} O}=- 
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7 ONSTAGE 


In this activity, we practise some of the vocabulary in this Unit by performing simple pantomimes. 
Basically, you take turns moving about the room performing a series of actions. When you have 
finished, the other students will be asked to describe what you have done. The pantomimes will 
basically involve the following actions, but you can add to them if you want to. 


I went to the door. 

I opened the door. 

I entered the room. 
I closed the door. 

I sat down. 

I got up. 

I stood there. 


I went to the window. 


I went out of the room. 
I went back to my seat. 
I said hello to ... 


And then ... 


I stopped in front of the blackboard. 


we Se tO] 

HES SWS 
Beko! SOO L 
wes PRs 
BETO] 2. 
AOS S.. 

ROL. 

ABS R018. 
Al Qroj] A] ALO] 2. 
SS sto] 2 


Ale] BOZlo] 2. 
. STE] CIATS BO]. 
am 2 bs ee 


Step 1: Think about the pantomime you are going to act out. Write down your script, making sure that 
your fellow students will be able to describe what you are about to do. 

Step 2: Take turns to leave the classroom and then return and go through your act. 

Step 3: After each act, the class describes what they have just scene, saying (in Korean) ‘You came in, 


you shut the door, you ...’ 
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8 WHEN I WAS TEN ... 


In this exercise we ask you to recall what you were doing at various times in your past life. Below 
there are a series of sentences saying “When I was ... years old I was doing such-and-such.” Your task 
is to complete the sentences that are relevant to your own circumstances. 


Example 


You say: 15 a BAYS SaaS UA Veoje. 


Translation: At the age of fifteen I was going to school in Melbourne. 


| ae 72 aa renter rere Al RLRLOH 2 
Pe a et eee mare Al BIL 2 
Se: FE NT ciceceeinmennenteates Al LILO 2 
ALD AE MN ash csescsantiaaeees Al BRO 2 
De, LDS UY sivas seecceteess Al BRO 2 
62.18 SF Oy sicicatnieecss Al BRL 
Te. ADE TD Sch ctoncaoteasehtes al SISO] &. 
Be LOSE GM cies erates stndeces Al RRQ 
D252) estv ates svcimweasinns Al BR 
LO. 30-22 se tancaonaececese Al RRQ 
LiL 3D BP: caceicmien sven al SISLO] Z.. 
12.40 SF Wh cients al SISO] &.. 
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1 Opposites 


In the box below are twenty seven Korean adverbs. Each of them, except one, has an adverb that is 


Sto AT S77] 7 Of 2? 


opposite in meaning. Your task is to identify the one that does not have the opposite. 


A 7] 


R30 | 


OFCH 
L- Wk 


zal 


OlAl 
vd 


71> 7 
Qt of DI| 
ld | AFI 
Az >I A| 2A 
0424 74| 
at] 
aS | 
+31 > A|| 


ea 


neal 


wre 


At | &A71l 


LATS. 


Ate | Th l 
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.. aren’t you?/isn’t it? 


Below are a series of situations, and your task is to make appropriate comments using VST-A] 2. 


Use 


a falling intonation pattern to indicate that you expect the other party to confirm your observation. 


Example 


Situation: The temperature today is 35 degrees Celsius. 


Yousay) LSC aA 2 bar] BA 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


. Your Korean friend is learning French. (=BAWGWS wS7I7+...) 


. You’re watching a TV program and your companion yawns. (Z]226}-) 


. Your friend tells you he has a long subway ride to work every morning. (244 ¢}-) 


. Your companion eats a tiny portion of Gimchi and leaves the rest. (| Y-) 


. Your companion leaves most of the food uneaten. (Gro] gi-) 


. Your friend fails the Korean exam. (t= 0] S326}7] 7} 018-) 


. Another friend passes the Korean exam. (t= 0] S326}7|]7} B-) 


. You think the person you’re addressing is Mr Park. (2}4128 1 0]-) 


. You look around the bookshop, but can’t find a Korean-English dictionary. (S123 AFA10] gi-) 


Your friend has a desk piled high with papers and files. The phone is ringing constantly. (H}##-) 


The temperature is around zero. (#-) 


Your friend keeps frowning and rubbing her forehead. (1) 2] 7} O}=-) 


Your companion recites a list of things of things that have to be done today. (= 210] -) 


NOTES: 3]26}- = tired; St@j A} = Korean-English dictionary 
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.., didn’t you? 


As in the previous exercise your task is to make appropriate comments using VST-A] @. But this 
time you’ll be using a rising intonation pattern and inviting the hearer to agree with you on the point 
you are making. 


Example 


Situation: You think Tae-U has met Seon-Yeong, and you ask him to check if this is the case. 


You say: EWP], Alo xX|S ebbta| 27% 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


158 


. You want to check whether Annie has done her homework. 


. You want to check with the teacher that there’s no exam tomorrow. 


. You want to check if Tae-U has read yesterday’s paper. 


. You want to check with your fellow student that there’s a vocabulary quiz next Monday. 


. You think there’s a restaurant inside the railway station. 


. You’re checking whether Annie has learned Chinese characters or not. 


. You want to check with the teacher that the lesson finishes at 1.00 pm. 


. You want to check that John went there on foot. 


. You want to check with Seon-Yeong that she’s got an appointment at 7.00. 


Your friend is hanging streamers and laying snack food on the table. 


You think Kylie’s ordered beef spare ribs but want to make sure that she has. 


You want to check whether Annie worked in the school library. 


You want to check whether Annie has ever tried naengmyeon. 
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4 ITSEEMS TO BE... 


Look at the pictures below and suggest what tomorrow’s weather will look like. 


Example 


Vere are erm 
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5 What’s studying Korean like? 


When you talk with Koreans you’ll find this is one of the most frequently-asked questions. This 


exercise is designed to help you respond. 


speaking — Zs}7] 
listening - = 7] 
reading — 217] 
writing — 7] 
vocabulary — €+0] 
grammar — 4 


Learning Korean is a task involving various facets and skills: 


pronunciation — 2S 

conversation — S] 3} 

composition — 2}= 

listening and (then) speaking — = Al Zo}7] 
acquiring vocabulary — AH &+0] HH -S7] 
making sentences - #24} Gr=7] 


Now look at the grid below and describe how you feel. 


oF VAAL 


SAAS 


Age | Age 


Me 
Of! 


WE | | |x) 42) nln 
lo | N) N| Nie 


aH ERO] AST] 


2 BRST 


3] S} 


As an extension exercise, find out how your fellow students feel. 


Name: 


Name: 


Name: Name: 
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6 What?’s the weather like? 


Yet another common topic of conversation is the weather. In conversations with Korean people 
you'll often be asked about Australia’s climate. In this exercise, see if you can put together a number of 
sentences to describe the climate in the area of Australia in which you live, or in the country from 
which you came, by responding to the following questions. 


And from the description of Korea’s climate in this Unit can you describe Korea’s climate by 
responding to the same five questions? 


1. SQ] IFS MQ? 
Ser A) Pas Gia nana gl ead mimenienweies rime aowineddamaanaduaGpeaeeey 
2. 48 ENS 12? 


fe A Sie d hisatiasel aro Re real eer pe haw eM ARTS Sly Gadd aca eA ao ee eae NERS 


3, Of So] 4) 7} Bo] 2? 
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7 FILL IN THE MISSING WORDS 


In the conversation below Yongsu is asking Robert about his accommodation. Your task is to supply 
the missing words in the conversation from the words in the box below. 


Y: BH EX, SHEWS BOl ( )o] 2? 


R: Sts} 7} St} ( ) Hor2,. 1 8B ofS 2 AI 
( Qa], Ales SHI ( NAT ( ). ). 
IAA), 2eaAle ( )o] O]c]o] 2? 


Y: USS OFA] &? 


R: SYS... O}F, AL] EH Soll ( )? AZoA BB ot 
WA) 2? 


Y: U), Boke. ( 


PA Sz] SAle. 


cot 


Rea) Sey 
a Zo] Z2aae 
Lhe} ATOHQ ANZ} QS 
oP) 2 o}t] Zero] a. 
QLA] za x] 
alzt 
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8 Making Conversation 


The situation: You’re in Seoul, and you are riding in a taxi ... 


1. The taxi driver starts a conversation by asking where you come from. 


4. You say you like it. You like the food and people are kind to you, but because you don’t speak 
Korean well, you find it inconvenient from time to time. 


10. You say that speaking Korean is O.K. but understanding what people say is difficult. 
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